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Labor Month in Review 


The November 
Review 


The two leading articles for this month 
highlight the results of a new round of 
the Current Population Survey supple- 
ment on alternative work arrangements 
and contingent workers. Sharon R. 
Cohany examines the new data on alter- 
native work arrangements—indepen- 
dent contracting, on-call work, working 
through a temporary help agency, and 
working for a contract firm. One inter- 
esting finding is that there had been vir- 
tually no change between February 1995 
and February 1997 in the proportion of 
total employment accounted for by any 
of these arrangements. Similarly, the 
characteristics of workers in these ar- 
rangements were little changed, thus 
confirming the earlier survey’s finding 
that workers differed significantly be- 
tween these arrangements as well as 
within them. 

In contrast, Steven Hipple’s report on 
the incidence of contingent work and 
the characteristics of contingent work- 
ers finds that the incidence of contin- 
gent work—yjobs that are structured to 
be short term or temporary—declined 
significantly between 1995 and 1997. 
On the other hand, the characteristics 
of contingent workers remained broadly 
the same in the two years: Contingent 
work continues to be more common 
among women, young persons, stu- 
dents, part-time workers, and work- 
ers in the construction and services 
industries. 

Hugh Conway and Jens Svenson 
throw some light on the decline in occu- 
pational injury and illness rates after the 
1990-91 recession. Understanding this 
decline is especially important because 
of the expectation that economic expan- 
sion would be expected to bring a pat- 
tern of increased injuries and illnesses. 

The issue is rounded out by an Inter- 
national Report from Thesia I. Garner 
and Katherine Terrell on the on-going 
transition of the Czech and Slovak Re- 
publics from central-command to market- 
based economies. 


Pricing pollution 
control 


As part of an effort to explain more pre- 
cisely how the Consumer Price Index 
(CPI) fits into a cost-of-living framework 
confined to market goods and services, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics has re- 
viewed its treatment of mandated anti- 
pollution measures. After careful review, 
the BLS has decided that it will no longer 
treat modifications to goods and ser- 
vices that are made solely to meet air 
quality standards as quality improve- 
ments in the CPI. Price increases associ- 
ated with such modifications will be 
treated as increases in the index. This 
decision should not be construed as a 
judgment that the reduction of air pollu- 
tion from automobiles is without value. 
Effective with the data for January 1999, 
however, the CPI will no longer make 
quality adjustments for changes in ve- 
hicle or motor fuel characteristics aris- 
ing from air-pollution mandates. 

Historically within the CPI, quality 
adjustments for anti-pollution measures 
have been made to the new car (or new 
vehicle) component since 1969 (automo- 
bile model year 1970), with their esti- 
mated dollar effect published annually. 
Since 1988, these data have also been 
utilized to make quality adjustments in 
the used car component. In addition, 
beginning in late 1994, quality adjust- 
ments were made for the introduction of 
reformulated gasoline, which was re- 
quired in selected areas for compliance 
with the Clean Air Act Amendment of 
1990. 

The new policy will have its most sig- 
nificant effect on the motor fuel and new 
and used motor vehicle components of 
the index. In the vehicle indexes, the 
policy will apply to all vehicle models 
introduced on or after January 1, 1999. 
Since most of the 1999 model-year ve- 
hicles will be introduced before that 
date, the old practice will be used for the 
1998-to-1999 model-year changeover in 
most cases. 

For more information see, “The Treat- 
ment of Mandated Pollution Control 
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Measures in the CPI” in CPI Detailed 
Report, September 1998, or at http:// 
www.bls.gov/cpitreat.htm. 


New data on jobs 
and pay in large 
counties 


Of the 290 counties with total employ- 
ment levels of 75,000 or more, Clark 
County, Nevada, had the largest percent 
increase in employment (9.1 percent) 
during 1996. Clark County is part of the 
Las Vegas metropolitan area. Overall, 132 
of the large counties had rates of em- 
ployment growth in 1996 above the na- 
tional average of 2.1 percent. Placer 
County, California, had the second larg- 
est percent increase (8.6 percent). 

In 1996, average annual pay was 
higher than the national average of 
$28,945 in 115 of the Nation’s largest 
counties. New York County, New York, 
had the highest level of average annual 
pay at $55,312, a figure nearly twice as 
high as the national average and more 
than 20 percent higher than the second 
place county (Fairfield County, Con- 
necticut). Boulder County, Colorado, led 
growth in average annual pay with an 
increase of 8.9 percent. New York County 
was second at 7.7 percent. 

Among the large counties, 27 actu- 
ally experienced employment declines. 
In the District of Columbia, employment 
declined 2.7 percent, the largest re~ 
ported. Average annual pay declined in 
just three of the large counties during 
1996. 

For more information, see news re- 
lease USDL 98-443, Employment and Av- 
erage Annual Pay for Large Counties, 
1996. 


Communications regarding the 
Monthly Labor Review may be sent 
to the Editor-in-Chief at the addresses 
on the inside front cover, or faxed to 
(202) 606-5899. 

News releases discussed in this is- 
sue are available at http://stats.bls. 
gov/newsrels.htm. ‘“<& 


Workers in Alternative Employme 


Sharon R. Cohany 


Sharon R. Cohany is an 
economist in the Office 
of Employment and 
Unemployment 
Statistics, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 


Workers in alternative employment 
arrangemenis: a second look 


Both the proportion and characteristics of workers 
in four alternative employment arrangements 

in February 1997 were little different from 2 years 
earlier; the groups continue to be highly diverse 


four alternative employment arrangements 

was obtained from the Current Population 
Survey (CPS). This marked the second time such 
information was collected through the CPs; the 
first was 2 years earlier. In general, the propor- 
tion of total employment accounted for by each 
arrangement, as well as the characteristics of the 
workers, was little changed since the previous 
survey in February 1995.! 

The second survey confirmed that the charac- 
teristics of workers differed significantly between 
the arrangements as well as within them. People 
employed in two of these arrangements, temporary 
help agency workers and contract company work- 
ers, are employees of one company and carry out 
assignments for another. Workers who are on call 
do not have an established schedule for reporting 
to work. And workers in the largest group, inde- 
pendent contractors, are not employees in the tra- 
ditional sense, but rather work for themselves. 

About 12.6 million people, or 1 in 10 workers, 
were classified into one of these four alternative 
employment arrangements in February 1997, the 
same proportion as in the February 1995 survey. 
The proportions accounted for by each arrange- 
ment are shown in exhibit 1 and table 1. By far 
the largest arrangement was independent contrac- 
tors, with 8.5 million, followed by on-call work- 
ers (2 million), temporary help agency workers 
(1.3 million), and contract company employees 
(800,000). The number of workers in all of these 
arrangements combined increased by 3 percent 
(400,000 people) over the 2-year period, about 


[: February 1997, information on workers in 


the same rate of growth as employment overall. 

The rest of this article covers the demographic 
and job characteristics, earnings, and benefits of 
workers in each of the alternative arrangements in 
turn. Comparisons often are made with workers in 
traditional arrangements, defined here as those who 
do not fall into any of the alternative-arrange- 
ment categories. A companion article in this 
issue by Steven Hipple gives detailed expla- 
nations of the four categories (see appendix, 
pages 34-35) and presents a profile of con- 
tingent workers from the same CPS supplement. 
It should be noted that the classification of 
workers in alternative arrangements was made 
independently of their contingent status—that is, 
whether their job was temporary. Workers in 
alternative arrangements could be contingent as 
well, but were not automatically so. In fact, most 
workers in alternative arrangements had per- 
manent jobs and hence were not contingent. 
Likewise, most contingent workers had regular- 
ly scheduled jobs for which they were hired 
directly and thus were not in an alternative 
arrangement. 

While some researchers have considered part- 
time work to be an alternative arrangement, the 
classification of workers in alternative arrange- 
ments in this study was made irrespective of 
their part-time status. Part-time work is defined 
in the CPS solely on the basis of a person’s usual 
weekly hours (less than 35 at all jobs combined). 
Part-time workers were classified in an alterna- 
tive arrangement only if they met the criteria for 
that arrangement. Most part-time workers did 
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| Exhibit 1. Workers in alternative arrangements as a percent of total employment, February 1995 and 1997 


Type of alternative arrangement 


Independent contractors 

Workers identified as independent contractors, independent consultants, 
or freelance workers, whether they were self-employed or wage and salary 
workers 


On-call workers 
Workers called to work only as needed, although they can be 
scheduled to work for several days or weeks in a row 


Temporary help agency workers 
Workers paid by a temporary help agency, whether or not their 
job actually was temporary 


Workers provided by contract firms 
Workers employed by a company that provides them or their services 
to others under contract and who are usually assigned to only one customer 
and usually work at the customer’s worksite 


not, in fact, fall into an alternative arrangement, and, con- 
versely, a majority of workers in alternative arrangements 
worked full time. 


Independent contractors 


In February 1997, 8.5 million people were identified as in- 
dependent contractors, independent consultants, or freelance 
workers. Referred to as independent contracting for short, 
this category was by far the largest of the alternative arrange- 
ments, accounting for 6.7 percent of all workers and two- 
thirds of workers in alternative arrangements. Both propor- 
tions were essentially unchanged between 1995 and 1997, 
as were the major characteristics of the group. The rate of 
growth of these workers over the 2-year period, 1.8 percent, 
was somewhat slower than that of traditional workers (2.8 
percent). 

Independent contractors did not have to be identified as 
self-employed in the basic cps questionnaire, but, in fact, most 
(88 percent) were. On the flip side, of all the self-employed, 
about one-half were identified as independent contractors, 
rather than other types of self-employed individuals, such as 
restaurant or shop owners.” 


Characteristics. Independent contractors differed from tra- 
ditional workers in significant ways. For instance, two-thirds 
of independent contractors were men, compared with slightly 
more than one-half of traditional workers. Because running 
one’s own business often requires significant human and fi- 
nancial capital, it is not surprising that independent contrac- 
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Percent of total 
employed, 
February 1997 


Percent of total 
employed, 
February 1995 


tors were older and had more schooling than the average 
worker.’ Nearly 4 out of 5 independent contractors were at 
least 35 years old, compared with 3 out of 5 traditional work- 
ers. Also, 34 percent of independent contractors between the 
ages of 25 and 64 had a college degree, almost 5 percentage 
points higher than the proportion of traditional workers. (See 
tables 2 and 3.) 

Other traits of independent contractors were at least partly 
a reflection of their older age profile. Nearly 70 percent of 
independent contractors were married, compared with 59 
percent of traditional workers. About 54 percent of women in 
the arrangement combined independent contracting with rais- 
ing children, roughly the same percentage as that for tradi- 
tional workers, although the mothers working as independent 
contractors were more likely than other mothers to have 
preschoolers. (See table 4.) Mothers maintaining families on 
their own (with no husband present) made up a very small 
part of the group.’ 


Part-time status. About 26 percent of independent contrac- 
tors worked part time (less than 35 hours) in a typical week, 
compared with 18 percent of traditional workers. (See table 
5.) This difference reflects a much greater tendency for inde- 
pendent contractors—especially women—in the central 
working ages (25 to 64) to work part time. Adult men who 
worked part time as independent contractors were more likely 
to prefer to work full time than were their traditional counter- 
parts (42 and 31 percent, respectively). 

The distribution of hours worked by independent contrac- 
tors illustrates the diversity that can be found within a given 


arrangement. While part-time work was relatively common, § Occupation and industry. The occupational and industry 
some independent contractors worked very long hours. This _ distributions of independent contractors were also unlike 
is reflected in the average workweek for full-time workers _ those of traditional workers, with the former group more 
in that arrangement, 46.3 hours, about 4 hours longer than _likely than the latter to hold managerial, sales, or precision 
the workweek of traditional workers. Nearly 30 percent of — production jobs and less likely to work in technical, ad- 
independent contractors worked 49 hours or more inatypi- §_ ministrative support, or operator, fabricator, and laborer 
cal week, compared with only 17 percent of traditional work- _ positions. The most common occupations for male independent 
ers. Women who worked full time as independent contrac- contractors were managers, construction craftworkers, 


tors put in almost as many hours as men. proprietors, writers and artists, and real estate and insurance 
| Table 1. Incidence of alternative and traditional work arrangements, by selected characteristics, February 1997 
[Percent distribution] 
Workers with alternative arrangements 
Total : Workers 
lemporary Workers with 
pn cctonane oeeyes, | Independent | On-call help provided traditional 
contracters workers agency by contract | arrangements 
ti workers firms 
all eae Al | ne lc (Se 
Age and sex 
Total, 16 years and Older ............ccceeceeeseee 126,742 6.7 1.6 1.0 0.6 90.1 
16 to 19 years... eeeeeee ae 6,031 Wet 3.2 1.3 3 94.1 
20 to 24 years ... ane 11,958 Lee 2.0 1.8 6 93.9 
DO OISANVORIS foo oes pacts esdejtnopans bAcieascxascbceseeens 31,647 4.9 1.4 W2. 9 91.6 
GIO 44 ‘VOArS 5. ccsscnescescseassorscchesstansesesancsaaccorss 35,282 7.5 1.4 8 af 89.6 
ASHONDAV CATS fox ctasvnnvansccss-cacsscecesccavevadsnursesasnd 26,146 8.6 ase 8 4 89.1 
BOSONS VRAIS fap cok creckecsactvascecahssanstersieesveessncass 12,032 9.7 1.6 ah a) 87.4 
GSIVERIS ANG OIGSM ....::<cessscacesssteassieaccssvessoasenses 3,646 16.3 3.5 1.0 6 78.7 
Men, 16 years and Older ...........sseeceseeeeeees 67,931 8.3 1.4 9 8 88.6 
ING ROMP SIV CATS) ssteeerinsse<cvacestecccscketecctelesccasectoccss 3,068 8 3.5 1.2 3 94.2 
OO Ae VOAIS) coset sister cs cavitvedsaccuvsvsecccsasececnssie 6,269 2.0 2.0 2.0 1.0 92.8 
OOS VOANS eae cpecnctitscdaroscctescnsecesvecsesessecsasees 17,185 5.6 1.4 et ft 90.8 
BOMOIAS VOAIS srccacscetesorssvesescesscressnsuesucssescessaues 18,965 9.2 1.3 5 9 88.1 
BO OSA NV CAIS chet ccccsaseascntnsccsersssecauscteassorenserens 13,775 10.9 1.0 6 5 87.0 
ONS VOANS ccpaceasezetsorcesecnvsastarestensseueseseceeesas 6,558 12.8 1.2 4 6 84.9 
GOIVGarS ANC OIGEN .setecccsencerecdesccsavacesseaseeiceusss 2,111 20.5 2.5 qe 3 15.7 
Women, 16 years and older ............:cseceee 58,811 48 lez? 2 4 91.9 
16 to 19 years ...........c:cee8 RorarerevecverecereSeesesees 2,963 1.4 2.9 1.4 2 94.1 
PR OS ons tasncsscospuicsessascoressaceasevacsesiess 5,689 1.4 1.9 1.6 a 95.1 
IO SAIN ctecenssassctnscsssacusssecscsncssnassonsssesaee 14,462 4.1 1.5 1.4 6 92.5 
OO OLAD YORYS i sscnantsacsccsnastasscseacsonecesassosdesssovss 16,317 5.4 1.6 1.2 ea 91.4 
OO RSARV ORNS iecranssarsscassontscassessronsenscsecesansecesore 12,371 6.0 1.2 18) 3 91.4 
RSNOIOG IOAN Si ocac aks cxecsntieassacencacnstersesnsessnencenecoa 5,474 6.1 | 1.1 4 90.3 
GOVEATS ANG OMEN. c.ccsccsesscccencoassccsacsesnsescranes 1,535 10.6 5.1 9 1.0 82.8 
Race and Hispanic origin 
VMN eee beet acc sUeceareciccensssesseaeicssseeesssecsboaessenses 107,899 Tal en, 9 6 89.7 
13,465 3.3 1.2 2a 8 92.7 
PSP AIIUS MONICA CEE aaeasctpccncassacacss=sasaeennsesserevarves 12,026 5.1 2.2 1.3 4 90.9 
Full- and part-time status 
Full-time workers 102,813 6.1 9 1.0 ah 91.4 
Part-time workers 23,929 9.3 4.4 ed 6 84.6 
Educational attainment | 
(ages 25 to 64) 

Less than a high school diploma .....02......:000 10,135 6.5 4a % 90.0 
High school graduate, no college . 34,261 F 9 8 90.4 
Less than a bachelor’s degree ..... Ys 6 89.8 
PWONCGC CIAGUALC’ «- <<< ccapssncsasucocsssecoctceseescsscers Lf 7, 89.1 

Note: Workers with traditional arrangements are those who do not fall into alternative arrangement not shown separately. Details for the above race 

any of the “alternative arrangements” categories. Details may not sum to and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals because data for the “other 

total employed because a small number of workers are both “on call” and races” group are not presented and Hispanics are included in both the white 

“provided by contract firms” and total employed includes day laborers, an and black population groups. 
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salespersons. For women, the most frequently occurring 
occupations were managers, writers and artists, real estate and 
insurance salespersons, door-to-door sales, and child care 
providers. Compared with traditional workers, independent 
contractors were more frequently employed in the agriculture, 
construction, and services industries. (See tables 6 and 7.) 


Preference and reason for arrangement. One of the most strik- 
ing characteristics of independent contractors has to do with 
job satisfaction. Compared with workers in the other alternative 
arrangements, independent contractors were quite content with 
their employment arrangement, with 84 percent of the group 
preferring that arrangement to a traditional job. (See table 8.) 
Further, about three-fourths of independent contractors gave a 
personal reason for being in the arrangement. (See table 9.) 
Among men, most said they worked as an independent contrac- 
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Employed persons with alternative and traditional work arrangements, by selected characteristics, February 1997 


[Percent distribution] 
Workers with alternative arrangements 
Ti ins Llc ae LL. OO ee Workers 
Characteristic Temporary Workers with 
Independent On-call help provided by traditional 
contractors workers agency contract arrangements 
workers firms 
a hh a ah naa re eer a ee ee eee 
Age and sex 
Total, 16 years and older 
(thousands) o-oo ..s.ccsseeees 8,456 1,996 1,300 809 114,199 
POICONE i oiep cree ogee conconeceneoe 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 } 100.0 
16 10:19 years '...22.2..... Seat 8 9.7 6.1 2.0 5.0 
20 tO: 2a BAIS Verso cos onsacnsecors 2.4 11.9 16.5 82 98 
29 10194 YOAIS cote crancearpeneanscasvee 18.3 22.4 30.3 34.2 25.4 
35 10,44 YOAIS 3. sieoeteacscccceatene 31.1 25.4 21.5 31.1 27.7 
45 10 S4,years facts 26.5 14.4 16.2 14.2 20.4 
55 tO 64 YAM .........0ccceaeseneceeee 13.9 BF f 6.7 reg 92 
65 years and older ...........--..++- 7.0 6.5 2.8 AT § 25 
Men, 16 years and older ...... 66.6 49.0 44.7 69.8 52.7 
16:40 19 YGars coro revntecet sic tose 3 5.3 2.8 1.1 25 
20 to 24 years ..... 15 6.4 9.6 vy 5.1 
25 to 34 years ..... 11.4 11.8 15.2 24.0 13.7 
35 to 44 years ..... 20.7 12.1 6.9 22.0 14.6 
45 to 54 years. .... ie 17.7 6.9 6.2 9.1 10.5 
55 to 64 years ......... as 9.9 3.9 Vobek 5.1 49 
65 years and older .............-.0-+. oA 2.6 1.8 3 14 
Women, 16 years and older . 33.4 51.0 55.3 30.2 47.3 
1G 10'S Cais Sora oaasecetenseores o 4.3 3.2 HT: 24 
20 to 24 years ..... a 5.5 6.9 5 47 
25 to 34 years ..... 7.0 10.6 15.2 10.3 11.7 
35 to 44 years ..... 10.4 13.4 14.5 9.1 13.1 
45 to 54 years ..... os 8.8 75 10.0 5.1 9.9 
55 to 64 years ......... ade 4.0 5.8 45 2.6 43 
65 years and older ..............:+00 1.9 3.9 cS 1.9 1.1 
Race and Hispanic origin 


Note: Workers with traditional arrangements are those who do not fall into any of the “alternative arrangements” categories. Details for the above race and 
Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals because data for the “other races” group are not presented and Hispanics are included in both the white and black 
population groups. Details for other characteristics may not sum to totals because of rounding. 


tor because they liked being their own boss. Among women, the 
most common reasons given were the flexibility of scheduling 
and the ability to meet family obligations that the arrangement 
afforded. Even among those who said they would prefer a tradi- 
tional job, a majority gave a personal, rather than an economic, 
reason for remaining in the arrangement. 


Tenure and contingency. As in February 1995, only a small 
fraction of independent contractors reported that they were 
contingent workers—3.5 percent in February 1997. (See table 
10.) This remained the lowest proportion by far of the alter- 
native arrangements. In effect, the vast majority of independ- 
ent contractors believed that they could continue in the ar- 
rangement for as long as they wished. 

Independent contractors had been in the arrangement for a 
relatively long time—7.7 years (median), considerably longer 


than traditional workers had been with their current employer 
(4.8 years). More than 40 percent of independent contractors 
had at least 10 years of tenure in the arrangement, and 18 
percent had 20 years or more. These percentages were con- 
siderably higher than those for traditional workers, in part a 
teflection of the older ages of independent contractors. (See 
table 11.) Men in the independent contracting arrangement 
had a lengthier average tenure than women (9.2 years and 5.6 
years, respectively), but both exceeded the tenure for their 
counterparts in traditional jobs. 

The lengthy tenure of independent contractors is consist- 
ent with the high level of job satisfaction and the low level of 
contingency they report. If corporate employees are being 
forced out of “regular” jobs and into working for themselves 
on a large scale, as some have asserted, there is scant evi- 
dence in these data. 


Paid employees. Most independent contractors worked 
alone; only 25 percent had employees. Of these, nearly three- 
fourths had fewer than six employees. Men were twice as 
likely as women to have at least one employee, but even 
among the men, the proportion was only 30 percent. The self- 
employed who were not independent contractors were much 
more likely to have paid employees than were the independ- 
ent contractors. This is because many of the former were op- 
erating businesses, such as restaurants and shops, that typi- 
cally require workers in addition to the owner. 


About 23 percent of independent contractors who reported 
that they were self-employed had incorporated their busi- 
nesses, compared with 34 percent of the other self-employed. 
Supporting the idea that the more substantial businesses are 
incorporated, independent contractors who had incorporated 
their businesses were more than three times as likely to retain 
a paid staff as those whose businesses were unincorporated 
(59 percent, compared with 18 percent). 


Earnings and benefits. Earnings of independent contractors 
who usually worked full time were higher (by 15 percent, on 
average) than those of workers in traditional arrangements. 
This differential reflects several factors, including the older 
age profile (and therefore experience levels) of independent 
contractors and their predominance in the higher paying 
occupational categories. The picture was very different by 
gender, however, as earnings of men in the independent 
contracting arrangement exceeded those of their counterparts 
in traditional arrangements, while earnings of female in- 
dependent contractors were less than those of their traditional 
counterparts. (See table 12.) 

Among independent contractors, men’s earnings ($621) 
were more than SO percent higher than women’s ($409). 
Among traditional workers, the difference was 28 percent. 
The relatively large gender gap reflects in part the men’s 
longer tenure as independent contractors. For both men 
and women in the arrangement, earnings peaked in the 


Employed persons with alternative and traditional work arrangements, by educational attainment and sex, 


to rounding. 


February 1997 
{Percent distribution] 
Workers with alternative arrangements 
L Workers 
eet ant sox Independent On-caill help provided by traditional 
contractors workers agency arrangements 
workers firms 
7,590 1437 970 705 94 424 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
87 13.4 11.1 7.1 9.7 
30.3 28.7 30.7 36.9 32.8 
26.8 32.0 36.3 23.3 28.0 
34.1 25.9 21.9 32.7 29.5 
5,047 692 397 | 486 49,873 
100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
9.9 18.6 13.9 6.4 11.3 
31.3 33.4 27.5 35.6 31.9 
25.2 30.3 } 35.1 24.9 26.4 
33.5 17.6 } 23.5 33.1 30.4 
2,543 745 573 219 44,551 
100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 
62 8.6 9.2 } 9.1 73 
28.4 24.3 : 33.0 39.5 33.8 
30.0 33.6 ) 37.2 . 20.0 29.8 
35.3 33.6 20.6 31.4 28.5 


Note: Workers with traditional arrangements are those who do not fall into any of the “alternative arrangements” categories. Details may not sum to totals due | 
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ifele\(-w-| Employed women in alternative and traditional work arrangements, by marital status and presence and age of 


children, February 1997 


[Percent distribution] 


Workers with alternative arrangements 
Workers 
Total Temporary Workers with 
Characteristic employed | Independent On-call help provided traditional 
contractors workers agency by contract | arrangements 
workers firms 
All marital statuses = 

Employed women, total (thousands) .............sece 58,811 2,824 1,017 719 244 54,019 
Spouses/reference persons, total .... 39,771 2,180 687 431 159 36,324 
POIGEM i. cccusassracceovensncconserestorsee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

With children under 18 years . 56.3 53.6 61.0 48.0 66.0 56.4 
With children under 6 years .... 22.7 25.6 26.6 21.8 32.7 22.4 
With children 6 to 17 years ..... see 33.6 28.0 34.2 26.2 33.3 34.0 
With no children under 18 years ..........:.ssesesee 43.7 46.4 39.2 52.0 34.0 43.6 

Married, spouse present 

Employed, total (thouSands) ...........:eccesessseeeeeeteeeee 32,543 1,896 556 319 140 29,639 
Spouses/reference persons, total . 32,082 1,881 §52 309 136 29,211 
POICOM eaecciscenestevesssveccosssacdenseo 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

With children under 18 years ..... 53.7 51.5 62.3 40.1 61.0 53.7 
With children under 6 years .... 22.6 26.0 29.0 16.8 31.6 22.3 
With children 6 to 17 years ........ ae 31.0 25.4 33.3 23.3 29.4 31.4 
With no children under 18 yea¥rs ..........s:0cesee 46.3 48.5 37.7 59.9 38.2 46.3 

All other marital statuses 

Employed, total (thouSands) ..........sssecscsssssseeseeses 26,268 928 461 400 104 24,380 
Spouses/reference persons, total . 7,689 299 135 122 23 7,113 
POIGGNt  ctcct cesses 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100. 100.0 

With children under 18 years..... 67.3 67.2 54.8 68.0 () 67.5 
With children under 6 years .... 23.0 23.1 17.0 34.4 (’) 22.9 
With children 6 to 17 years ..... at 44.3 44.1 37.8 33.6 (‘) 44.6 
With no children under 18 year ...........:cccseeee 32.7 32.8 45.2 32.0 (‘) 32.5 

SS ee ee eee 


‘Percentage not shown where base is less than 75,000. 


that is, the person in whose name the home is owned or rented. 


45- to 54-year-old age category, the same as for traditional 
workers. 


Nearly three-fourths of independent contractors had health 
insurance coverage. Men obtained it most often by purchasing 
it on their own (36 percent), followed by obtaining it through 
their spouse or other family member (19 percent). Women ob- 
tained health insurance most often through a spouse or other 
family member (38 percent), followed by purchasing it on their 
own (25 percent). Women were more likely than men to have 
health insurance coverage. (See table 13.) 

Pension coverage was less common than health insurance 
coverage. About 37 percent of independent contractors re- 
ported some type of pension coverage, often a tax-deferred 
savings account, such as an individual retirement account or 
a Keogh plan. Men and women were about equally likely to 
have pension coverage, but blacks and Hispanics were far 
less likely than whites to have coverage. In contrast, among 
traditional workers, men were somewhat more likely than 
women, and whites and blacks were considerably more likely 
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Note: Workers with traditional arrangements are those who do not fall into any of the “alternative arrangements” categories. Details may not sum to totals due 
to rounding. Estimates by presence and age of children are only for women who are either the spouse of the reference person or the reference person herseli— 


than Hispanics, to have coverage. 

In sum, independent contracting was made up dispro- 
portionately of middle-aged workers who had relatively high 
levels of education and experience and, typically, were well 
compensated. These workers reported a widespread 
preference for working on their own, and very few were con- 
tingent—that is, they viewed their employment arrangement 
as permanent. 


On-call workers 


Some workers report to the job only when specifically asked 
to do so, although they can be scheduled to work several days 
or weeks in a row. In the February supplements, these indi- 
viduals are referred to as on-call workers. Workers who often 
are on call are substitute teachers, construction workers, 
nurses, and truckdrivers. (People with regularly scheduled 
work that might include periods of being on call at unusual 
hours, such as medical residents or computer technicians, 


were not included in this category.) 

In February 1997, there were 2 million on-call workers, 
and they accounted for 1.6 percent of all employment. Both 
figures were about the same as 2 years earlier. 


Characteristics. The demographic characteristics of on- 
call workers were similar to those of traditional workers, al- 
though on-call workers were somewhat more likely to be 
women and youths. (See table 2.) Slightly more than one- 
half (51 percent) of on-call workers were women, compared 
with about 47 percent of traditional workers. A somewhat 
larger proportion of the women who worked on call had chil- 
dren, 61 percent, versus 56 percent for traditional workers. 
(See table 4.) Nearly 22 percent of those on call were under 
the age of 25, compared with 15 percent of traditional work- 


Table 5. | Employed persons with alternative and traditional work arrangements, by full- and part-time status, reason for part- 


ers. Youths in the on-call arrangement were somewhat 
more likely to be attending school than were their coun- 
terparts in traditional arrangements. 

On-call workers had somewhat less education, on aver- 
age, than other workers had. (See table 3.) Of those aged 25 
to 64, nearly 1 in 7 had dropped out of high school, compared 
with 1 in 10 among traditional workers, and just about 26 
percent of on-call workers had a college degree, compared 
with nearly 30 percent for workers in traditional arrange- 
ments. Among men in the on-call category, 19 percent were 
high school dropouts, and only 18 percent were college gradu- 
ates. Women who worked on call, on the other hand, actually 
were more likely to have been to college than their counter- 
parts in traditional jobs. This sharp difference between men 
and women in the arrangement is echoed in other ways, as is 


time work, sex, and age, February 1997 
[Percent distribution] 
Workers with alternative arrangements 
Bea hl alt ls Workers 
Total Temporary Workers with 
Characteristic Independent On-call help provided traditional 
employed ‘aditiona 
contractors workers agency by contract arrangements 
Bene Oo a ee ee 
Total 
Employed, total (thousands) ............:.scsceeceeees 126,742 8,456 1,996 1,300 809 114,199 
POIGON IL eee occ ccccciccccccessonnte 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
FUMES WOFKOFS \ccecccacseescsssavisoesdsveteavevicedsnesesessarsas 81.1 73.6 47.4 80.3 82.8 82.3 
RANEMIAS WOHKCLS 3 scnccnsecesnanvcesaesiescnsscsccacsenssassssaus 18.9 26.4 52.6 19.7 17.2 CALE 
At work part time for economic reasons.... . 3.5 6.3 15.2 9.1 3.7 3.0 
At work part time for noneconomic reasons........... 15.0 20.4 36.5 13.3 12.6 14.2 
Men, 20 years and older 
Employed, total (thousands) ............:.cseseseeeeeee 64,863 5,608 872 544 555 57,289 
PRGRGOM eter csc tcsncbecascekecvevccs 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Full-time workers ..... : 91.7 84.8 71.6 86.6 92.1 92.7 
FREI EMA NONGES ieasscces ts be¢cn<t'ssrassasancelscecsesssneaisvace 8.3 15.2 28.4 13.4 7.9 7.3 
At work part time for economic reasons ............++ 3.1 74 19.5 6.1 1.6 2.4 
At work part time for noneconomic reasons.......... 5.9 10.4 14.3 8.5 6.3 5.3 
Women, 20 years and older 
Employed, total (thousands) 55,848 2,783 931 677 238 51,231 
Percent 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Full-time workers 74.8 52.0 32.5 TAS) 64.3 76.8 
Part-time workers 25.2 48.0 67.5 22.5 35.7 23.2 
At work part time for economic reasons. ................ 3:7 3.8 12.4 10.6 Tel 3.4 
At work part time for noneconomic reasons........... 20.1 39.6 50.2 15.4 27.3 18.5 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Employed, total (thousands) ............:cseseeeseeees 6,031 66 193 79 16 5,678 
Percent : 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Full-time workers 26.4 (‘) 10.4 60.8 (’) 26.4 
Part-time workers 73.6 ( 89.6 39.2 (‘) 73.6 
At work part time for economic reasons ................ 6.0 (‘) 9.3 16.5 (‘) 5.6 
At work part time for noneconomic reasons........... 65.9 (‘) 69.9 29.1 (‘) 66.4 


' Percentage not shown where base is less than 75,000. 


Note: Workers with traditional arrangements are those who do not fall into 


workers is based on the number of hours usually worked. The sum of the two 
at-work-part time categories does not equal the part-time worker estimate, 
because the latter includes those not at work during the reference week. Also, 


any of the “alternative arrangements” categories. Details may not sum to totals 
due to rounding, and total employed includes day laborers, an alternative ar- 
rangement not shown separately. Part time is defined as working 1 to 34 hours 
per week; full time is 35 hours or more. The classification of full- and part-time 


persons at work part time for an economic reason can work either full or part 
time on a usual basis; persons at work part time for a noneconomic reason are 
limited to those who usually work part time. 
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iKele)(-wem] Employed persons with alternative and traditional work arrangements, by occupation and sex, February 1997 
[Percent distribution] 
Workers with alternative arrangements 
Workers 
Temporary Workers with 
Occupation and sex Independent On-call help provided traditional 
contractors workers agency by contract arrangements 
workers firms 
Seaaeenneereeee + 
Total, 16 years and older (thousands) ...............+ 8,456 1,996 1,300 809 114,199 
PGIGON 5. dectacensteptecsasvesccesex-cuncsecusteoteneeee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Executive, administrative, and managerial .. oe 20.7 Bit, 6.9 8.0 14.1 
Professional specialty ............scscssseseeesssseee ena 17.9 21.2 6.6 19.8 15.3 
Technicians and related support Ba 8 41 5.8 Ti2 3.4 
Sales OCCUPATIONS ............sceseseceeseeeeeesees i 17.9 6.7 tele 2.8 11.7 
Administrative support, including clerical 3.9 8.6 34.1 5.2 15.3 
Service OCCUPATIONS ...........seseeeseereeeeeeees 9.1 20.4 9.1 Diet 13.5 
Precision production, craft, and repair . 17.9 14.7 5.1 19.8 10.3 
Operators, fabricators, and laborers .... 6.8 18.8 29.1 9.3 14.3 
Farming, forestry, and fishing ................ 5.1 2.8 1.6 ‘2 2.2 
Men, 16 years and older (thousands) .................. 5,633 979 581 565 60,180 
IDONCOMM reansteretes teases Wapnaastetseet pixeatacadtsavavacidesvescenew ters 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Executive, administrative, and managerial .. a 23.1 3.2 4.6 8.1- 14.4 
Professional specialty ...........::scsscessseeseees ae 15.6 97 9.5 17.9 13.4 
Technicians and related support 8 3.4 8.1 6.9 3.2 
Sal@s Occupations incecs-ccsenscosesstvencareeenas 16.1 2.8 1.5 2.7 10.8 
Administrative support, including clerical .... ie 1.0 4.0 13.9 3.5 6.3 
Service OCCUPATIONS .............ccecseeceeceeeeeeee sis 2.4 TA 7.9 23.5 10.5 
Precision production, craft, and repair . 25.6 29.1 10.3 26.5 17.8 
Operators, fabricators, and laborers .... is 8.8 31.7 41.1 10.4 20.4 
Farming, forestry, and fishing ...........sssssesereecesereees 6.7 4.5 2.9 4 3.3 
Women, 16 years and older (thousands) ............ 2,824 1,017 719 244 54,019 
POYGOMtE sce dccchnecevazaserratbac sper tices wnsoee gta 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Executive, administrative, and managerial .. 15.9 2.3 8.8 7.8 13.8 
Professional specialty ...........:cccceseeeecees 22.5 32.3 4.3 24.2 17.5 
Technicians and related support ... 8 47 3.9 7.8 3.6 
Sales OCCUPATIONS ..........csceccesseeseteeeeeeeee 21.5 10.5 1.7 2.9 12.7 
Administrative support, including clerical 9.6 13.0 50.3 9.0 25.3 
Service Occupations ..............:csscceescesreees 22.4 28.8 9.9 37.7 16.8 
Precision production, craft, and repair . 2.5 8 1.0 41 1.8 
Operators, fabricators, and laborers .... eas 2.8 6.5 19.5 6.6 7.6 
Farming, forestry, and fishing ...........:csscsssseeeeeeeseeee 1.9 1.2 6 - 9 
beet) eee Se ee ee 


Note: Workers with traditional arrangements are those who do not fall into any of the “alternative arrangements” categories. Details may not sum to totals due 
to rounding. Dash indicates less than 0.05 percent. 


discussed below. 

Few on-call workers, either men or women, were repre- 
sented by a union—just 1.9 percent, compared with 15.6 per- 
cent of workers in traditional jobs. 


Part-time status and hours. On-call workers had the shortest 
workweek of any alternative arrangement. At 26.7 hours, their 
average week was almost 12 hours less than that of workers in 
traditional arrangements. More than half (53 percent) of on-call 
workers worked part time in a typical week, compared with 
only 18 percent of traditional workers. The incidence of part- 
time work for adult women who were on call (about 68 percent) 
was much higher than that of adult men in the arrangement (28 
percent). (See table 5.) 

Most on-call employees who worked part time had a 
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preference for their shorter week, but a substantial minority 
did not: nearly 30 percent were part time for an economic 
reason and would have preferred a full-time job, compared 
with 18 percent of traditional workers. There were also clear 
distinctions by gender: only about 20 percent of the women 
who worked on call worked part time for an economic 
reason, but 58 percent of the men did so, compared with 16 
percent of women and 32 percent of men in a traditional 
arrangement. 


Occupation. On-call workers were found in a number of 
occupations and were more likely to be in professional, serv- 
ice, precision production, and operator, fabricator, and la- 
borer positions than were traditional workers. (See table 
6.) One in 8 on-call workers (1 in 5 of the women) was a 


teacher (presumably a substitute), and 1 in 8 workers in 
the on-call category (1 in 4 of the men) was a carpenter, 
electrician, painter, or other construction craftworker. A 
sizable number of on-call workers were in a medical care 
field, including registered nurses, nursing aides, and 
health technicians. 

There was very little overlap in the jobs done by men and 
women in this arrangement. The men who worked on call 
were likely to be construction craftworkers, motor vehicle 
operators (especially truckdrivers), and cleaners, helpers, and 
construction laborers, while the women were most often 
working as substitute teachers, clerical workers, food prepa- 
ration workers, nurses, and retail salesclerks. 


Preference and reason. One-half of on-call workers would 


have preferred a traditional job. (See table 8.) This figure rep- 
resents a decline from that registered 2 years earlier, when 
about 57 percent had such a preference, suggesting that more 
on-call workers were in the arrangement voluntarily in the 
more recent survey. 

About equal numbers of on-call workers gave economic 
and personal reasons for working in the arrangement. (See 
table 9.) A majority of the men gave an economic reason; 
a majority of the women gave a personal one. The most 
often-cited economic reason was that the current job was 
the only one the individual could find. The most common 
personal reason was the flexibility of the schedule. Of 
those who gave an economic reason for working on call, 
nearly one-fourth were actively looking for another type 
of work, compared with only 5 percent of those who gave 


Employed persons with alternative and traditional work arrangements, by industry and sex, February 1997 
[Percent distribution] 
Workers with alternative arrangements 
Workers eens 
Temporary with 
PY Goa 38x Independent On-call help ah oa traditional 
contractors workers ested eonkact arrangements 
firms 
Total, 16 years and older (thousands) ...........:.sscssceeeeceeesees 8,456 1,996 1,300 809 114,199 
PRG Bribes sseetraep ese cases st aasncssntccnssenvenccvacerdcevosdsscchvssdsovessaqasct sums 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
SNEIMGE AUN repeat eres anc caiestussccs wise sGusevesscauesuissnascdedacsaretscacnaueesdes ays 3.4 - 3 2 | 
IVAIAUINES pene te cee aes fus acc vess,desdocecdoesos sccdeedsaesscedscescceideevdevnsnancccs 2 4 “Lh 2.2 5 
RISEN ested athe ht ens eu cab yoceceeioadoncsachscanesGanesasntaraivinsaacnavone 20.7 14.5 2.5 5.0 4.9 
IVMERPACEA CLUB IAG) ee tees eo ercxantscntr cs ues osuesaceassccsiscnecsessencecnuesicoscusonecsceee 4.7 §.3 31.8 20.3 17.5 
Transportation and public utilities 2... eeeeeeeeeeecseeneneeeeeeeees 5.1 8.7 6.1 13.7 7.1 
Wholesale and retail trade ............. an 13.6 14.4 8.4 8.3 atl 
Finance, insurance, and real estate ..........ccccessseseseesseesesesesseeees 8.4 1.6 8.5 7.9 6.4 
RUNG Sept Mee see se otaicatot ts coscncensencodsivacsestideccencestesaedccaserssunce 41.4 47.8 42.0 28.2 35.5 
PRUDCIAGNISHAUOM cczcecsaccivsasvscipsacsesotcsstoiessesapsrecsoceceoseaseeatvee 2 4.0 - 14.0 4.8 
Men, 16 years and older (thousands) ............ssssesesseseeseeeeees 5,633 979 581 565 60,180 
PAN ean eer Mees Ut Ts ope cevesacvocsvcsvesucaccsscssancnénaadeoase 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
PRCIPICHAIPRIC EMER oh Uan cohiters tees cscescedeodesesacecdocarseresedocsceesuesecdecosevcascecsue 7.1 55 - 4 3.0 
INN eee eee ace sen savi ost eah cca estes<sxecechaceossosbacninonssecacnevovovsadoose 3 7 - 2.5 8 
Res HSMN Meera ray fic cabs tecesctceckcsicesnsesosrsiuevaccosenessessasnosiacasesons 29.4 29.1 35 1p) 8.4 
BMRA ALVES NE cede ante cence soe evar sc ue saccersuscvecsuiveiscsevacescvariccuaees 5.1 6.4 38.2 22.4 22.9 
Transportation and public utilities ........... ce eseesesceecesesceseeeeeeeees 6.4 13.6 9.2 16.1 9.6 
Wholesale and retail trade ...........:ccccscssessscsessessseeeseccseseeeeseees 11.9 ieee 11.0 7.5 74155) 
Finance, insurance, and real estate .............scsesseseseeeseseeeeenees 8.1 1.4 6.8 6.7 4.8 
epee TAU RES eaacten cs roe ees cocenite rath asc sasavorscscsascvsasevasssscasascdvonvesonse 31.6 26.2 31.3 22.6 24.4 
ROME CUNIIDISH UCM cccsncsererecs-sacncsaeoearascccoceosecosscccsccaserssuacosseser ot oc - 14.7 5.1 
Women, 16 years and older (thousands) ..........:..:csceeseeseeees 2,824 1,017 719 244 54,019 
BRENIG CNA eret see ee ee ir chissechsyacedasdcurscetessceacscatavcsesedssacsacctereocescsase 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
MNCHACLIUH Eo Mermme rath osteo isch Soucy cdsntccsausesseigs Gcesedevoreseovesesesaise 3.0 1.4 - - 11 
VAIN Pid Mmene ase een toeens ete cect e Sarees cock vesncescaseaskacdacndsasacastensnscaceasee - i! 1.3 Wel/ 2 
RCI SUSE ee ceeen se te crarcecisd oes nacscecvaceosovecscsszeracvcscecideacvoeceiavesbs 3.4 5 1.6 - a bail 
IVAN ICASEUNTA Iga eeesaseeat cess encxescsaccasasavevacsscvasactecesededsesasecssussece ove 41 4.2 26.6 15.7 11.5 
Transportation and public utilities 0.0... ceeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 2.4 3.9 3.5 8.5 4.3 
Wholesale and retail AGG) 5 .5.05.c.cc.tcecssctecaseosscadesoesndacspeedccvacees 17.0 16.8 6.3 10.2 21.2 
Finance, insurance, and real estate ...........ccccssceseseseeeeseseseseees 9.1 1.7 9.8 10.6 8.2 
POET ACESS ere ress acerca ene sae sei cah cu cos ocuucovensceeievivsnccesnssudépvesensouasscesse 60.8 68.4 50.9 40.9 47.8 
FDI s ACIVIASUAHO MDa goerecnccastacsestsesacrettisecvorveseonsexecocsecatecescense 3 2.9 - 12.3 4.5 
= 
Note: Workers with traditional arrangements are those who do not fall into any of the “alternative arrangements” categories. Details may not sum to totals due 
to rounding. For temporary help agency workers and workers provided by contract firms, the industry classification is that of the place to which they were 
assigned. Dash indicates less than 0.05 percent. 
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Employed persons with alternative work arrangements, by sex and preference for arrangement, February 1997 


a personal reason. 


Tenure and contingency. On-call workers had been in the 
arrangement an average of 2.1 years. (See table 11.) Full- 
time workers had been in the arrangement twice as long as 
part-time workers (2.9 years versus 1.4 years). 

About 27 percent of on-call workers were contingent 
under the broadest measure (estimate 3 in table 10); that 
is, they believed that their current assignment could not 
continue for as long as they wished it to. Among workers 
in traditional arrangements, less than 4 percent were con- 
tingent. Two years ago, the proportion of on-call workers 
who were contingent was considerably higher—about 35 
percent. 


Compensation. On-call workers who worked full time (at 
least 35 hours per week) earned $432 a week, or 85 percent 
of the median for traditional workers. (See table 12.) There 
was a particularly large gender gap for workers in this ar- 
rangement: among full-time workers, women earned just 56 
percent of what men earned. By contrast, the earnings of 
women who worked in traditional jobs were 78 percent of 
those of men in the same category. 

Two-thirds of on-call workers had health insurance, and 
20 percent received it through their current employer 
(compared with 83 percent and 61 percent, respectively, 
for traditional workers). (See table 14.) Women who 
worked on call were more likely to have coverage from 
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[(Percent distribution] 
Independent Temporary help 
Preference and sex contractors On-call workers agency workers 
Total, 16 years and older (thousands) 8,456 1,996 : 1,300 
PONCONI Saeaseviisseessicactsscnsevsacveczecosersoteerenterssataese 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Prefer traditional arrangement Bs - 9.3 50.1 59.2 
Prefer alternative arrangement Fe 83.6 40.0 33.5 
IPCODEMOSE casts -tervssce--usasaecsscececoers ee 4.6 6.4 4.8 
Not availablotecs yess cceccresre<ctvsosserevtetsonsesbes veopsonsvoandoesn cavers 2.5 3.5 25 
Men, 16 years and older (thousands) 5,633 979 581 
PICO ra cricisis cvvnsusvensenansopetoeacoaetpaserenacnesnyaare bs 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Prefer traditional arrangement ...... 9.4 52.0 62.4 
Prefer alternative arrangement . 83.9 35.5 31.4 
It depends 4.4 8.1 4.5 
Not available 2.2 3.9 1.7 
Women, 16 years and older (thousands) Ps 2,824 1,017 719 
POrCOMt stieasssceeae-paverretoss-sceo-7 pa 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Prefer traditional arrangement 9.0 47.7 56.7 
Prefer alternative arrangement ee 83.0 44.3 35.1 
GOONS sax. cess ceo esesses-vacexestedsne a 5.0 4.8 5.0 
NOP aVaN AIG ois. sccseacesansextvesonsay passes sasnanarndea tiseyahaneethe penance 2.9 3.1 3.2 
Note: Details may not sum to totals because of rounding. Information on preferred arrangement was not collected for workers employed by contract 
companies. 


any source, but men were more likely to have it from their 
employer. Many of the women were covered through an- 
other family member. Only 31 percent of on-call workers 
reported that they were eligible for health insurance cov- 
erage from their employer, less than half the proportion 
for traditional workers (73 percent). 

About one-fourth of on-call workers were eligible for 
an employer-provided pension, and 19 percent were 
actually included in such a plan. These proportions were 
considerably lower than those for traditional workers (57 
percent and 50 percent, respectively). Men in the on-call 
arrangement were somewhat more likely than the women 
to have a pension, as well as to be eligible for one through 
their employer. 

In sum, employment in the on-call arrangement was es- 
sentially flat between 1995 and 1997, and large differences 
by gender remained. There was some evidence that workers 
were more likely to prefer the arrangement to a traditional 
job and were less likely to be contingent in February 1997 
compared with 2 years earlier. 


Temporary help agency workers 


The February supplements have collected information on two 
types of employment arrangements in which workers are 
employed by one company while performing work for an- 
other. The larger of the two is temporary help agencies, which 
place (as well as screen, evaluate, and sometimes train) work- 


ers with client organizations, often (but not necessarily) on a 
short-term basis.° Workers in this arrangement indicated that 
they were paid by a temporary help agency, whether or not 
their employment was temporary. (Thus, the category likely 
includes the permanent staffs of the agencies, a relatively 
small number.) 

In February 1997, 1.3 million people were employees of 
temporary help agencies, accounting for 1 percent of all work- 
ers.° The number of workers in this arrangement increased 
by 10 percent from February 1995, considerably faster than 
the growth in traditional employment (2.8 percent). As with 
the other alternative arrangements, most characteristics of 
these workers changed little between the survey dates, al- 
though there is some evidence of an increase in the number 
who preferred the arrangement to a traditional job and a de- 
cline in the number who were contingent. 


Characteristics. Confirming the results of the 1995 survey, 
workers employed by temporary help agencies in February 
1997 were more likely than other workers to be young, fe- 
male, black, or Hispanic. (See table 2.) Nearly one-fourth of 
temps were under the age of 25, compared with 15 percent of 
traditional workers. Relatively few of the young workers in 
this arrangement were going to school; just 16 percent were 
attending high school or college, compared with 43 percent 
of young people working in a traditional job. About 55 per- 
cent of temps were women, compared with 47 percent of tra- 
ditional workers. Nearly one-half of the women who temped 
were raising children; this was a smaller proportion than that 
for traditional workers, who tend to be older. (See table 4.) 
The proportion of temps who were black (21 percent) was 
nearly double that for other workers, and the share that was 
Hispanic also exceeded the proportion of Hispanics in the 


Table 9. tz 6 Employed persons with alternative work arrangements, by sex and reason for arrangement, February 1997 
[Percent distribution] 
] Independent On-call Temporary hel 
Reason and sex — Eaniades workers oat noe aes 

TOLEMCUOUISANGS)) ceccsesteptatanscidacecupadessinesscnanesesisavecansc 8,456 1,996 1,300 

PREIS NR Fea cence ca sticas na sctvasscsecetsvsqusesussavevancvaseserostecdtucesiens 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Economic reason ...........scsceceseeees is 9.4 40.7 59.6 

Only type of work | Could find ..........ceesseseseeene ae Zu: 27.1 34.6 

Hope job leads to permanent employment ...... et af 5.3 17.7 

Other economic reason ...........::0e0+ Responshanths ucastaresecnsxe 6.0 8.3 7.2 

Personal reason... 76.0 39.4 29.3 

Flexibility of schedule ................. 23.6 22.4 16.1 

Family or personal obligations .... Roe 3.9 6.0 2.4 

| In school or training ..........s-0 ans 6 6.4 4.5 

Other personal reason .... eave 48.0 4.6 6.4 

| Reason not available ........ ae 14.6 19.9 11.1 

Men (in thousands) .. aise 5,633 979 581 

BNE eae ee seals esa ch eves Gens oSocqs nt sxaencsaaisssaetexdeecveneseases 100.0 100.0 100.0 

REOPENS RBA SEMA ate ccu canes cs ccesensceestonnscsuvnecesscuesseussseseaeseee 10.2 50.1 65.2 

Only type of work | could find «0.0.0... ame 2.7 33.1 41.0 

Hope job leads to permanent employment .. a 6 5.0 15.7 

Other ECONOMIC reASON ........seeeteeceseteeeeseeee Fans 6.9 12.0 8.4 

b Personal reason. ...........0+ an 74.7 27.6 22.2 

: Flexibility of schedule .. 18.0 15.9 10.7 

Family or personal obligations .... fis 1.4 1.6 9 

; In school or training ...........:00 ets 4 5a 4.3 

Other personal reason .... 55.1 4.9 6.4 

PAGES IOL AVEO irr cctledcaciconndagsovsiessecladescveueneeacecescensence 15.1 22.4 12.7 

| Women (iM thOUSANAS) ............:.cresssscececsonsssecsseneoenone 2,824 1,017 719 

BROOM tee ace cee acetic ashi vasei cs svaesaiesssavassococyasevscvsenine 100.0 100.0 100.0 

EECOMOMPIGTERSOM cpercscexnerncscusscevevarececesccsesccosuacssecseverossecuens 7.8 31.7 55.0 

Only type of work | could find ..... Bx? 2.8 21.2 29.4 

Hope job leads to permanent employment ...... as 8 5.6 19.3 

Other ECONOMIC FeASON .........cseseseeceeeeeeseeeees Rare 41 4.8 6.3 

Personal reason............-+ 78.5 50.7 35.1 

Flexibility of schedule ................. 34.6 28.5 20.4 

Family or personal obligations .... na 9.1 10.1 3.6 

In school or training ........seeseee recs 1.0 7.6 47 

Other personal reason 33.8 4.4 6.4 

Reason not available 13.7 17.7 9.9 

Note: Details may not sum to totals because of rounding. Information on reason for alternative arrangement was not collected for workers employed by 

contract companies. 
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Workers in Alternative Employment 


Table 10. i Employed persons with alternative and traditional work arrangements, by sex and contingent and noncontingent | 


employment, February 1997 


'For a definition of estimates 1, 2, and 3, see the appendix to Steven Hipple's 
article, pp. 34—35, this issue. 


2Not applicable. 


Percent distribution 
Arrangement and sex Total Contingent workers! 
(thousands) Noncontingent 
Estimate Estimate Estimate workers 
1 2 ak) 
Total 
With alternative arrangements: 
Independent CONtrACTOIS ...........eseseesseeseesseseeseeeseereens 8,456 () 3.5 3.5 96.5 
On-Call WOrkKeLS .......:cssceeceeeeeeseeeeenee 1,996 13.9 14.2 26.7 73.3 
Temporary help agency workers ....... 1,300 27.7 42.5 56.8 43.2 
Workers provided by contract firms ... ae 809 5.3 12.0 16.7 83.3 
With traditional arrangement .............:cseccssesseeseeseeees 114,199 5) 1.6 3.4 96.6 
Men 
With alternative arrangements: 
Independent CONtrACTOIS .........:..seecceeececeeeeeneceseeeeeees 5,633 () 2.5 2.5 97.5 
On=CalliWorkerses cree cco cecnsccesscecreconsecccanscctecesnercansni 979 17.2 17.9 30.6 69.3 
Temporary help agency workers ....... 581 28.7 41.8 56.5 43.5 
Workers provided by contract firms ... zi 565 6.7 12.6 17.0 83.0 
With traditional arrangement ............:ssceseseeeeeeceneeene 60,180 1.3 1.4 S35 96.9 
Women 
With alternative arrangements: 
Independent CONtrACtOFS ............ecceseceneceencreetereeerees 2,824 () 50 §.5 94.5 
On-call Worke’s ..........:escceseeeseeeeees 1,017 10.6 10.6 22.8 77.2 
Temporary help agency workers He 719 26.8 43.1 57.2 42.8 
Workers provided by Contract firMS ...........:ssssseseeee 244 2.0 10.6 15.9 84.1 
With traditional arrangement ..............:cssseesseeeeeeeeeees 54,019 len 1.8 3.7 96.3 
Note: Noncontingent workers are those who do not fall into any estimate of 


“contingent” workers. Workers with traditional arrangements are those who do 
not fall into any of the “alternative arrangements” categories. Independent con- 
tractors, as well as the self-employed, are excluded from estimate 1. 


general workforce. (See table 2.) In contrast to the situation 
among whites and blacks, more Hispanic men than Hispanic 
women worked in this arrangement. 

A somewhat higher proportion of temps than traditional 
workers aged 25 to 64 had dropped out of high school. A 
majority of temps had at least 1 year of college, but fewer 
had a college degree, compared with traditional workers (22 
percent and 30 percent, respectively). (See table 3.) 


Part-time status. Perhaps surprisingly, given the epi- 
sodic nature of their work, the great majority (80 percent) 
of temps worked a full-time week of at least 35 hours. 
(See table 5.) Men in this arrangement averaged 39 hours 
per week on the job, and women averaged 34 hours, al- 
most as much as traditional workers (41 and 35 hours, 
respectively). Of those temps who worked part time, a 
very large share—41 percent—would have preferred a 
full-time job, compared with only 18 percent of workers 
in traditional jobs. Male and female temps had a similar 
incidence of involuntary part-time work. 


Occupation and industry. Temporary help agency employees 
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worked predominantly in clerical and machine operator occupa- 
tions, although there were substantial differences by gender. Of 
the women in the arrangement, one-half held clerical jobs, 20 
percent were in machine operator, fabricator, and laborer posi- 
tions, and 13 percent worked as managers and professionals. 
Among the men, 41 percent worked as operators, fabricators, or 
laborers, while clerical jobs and managerial and professional jobs 
accounted for 14 percent apiece. (See table 6.) 

Manufacturing companies and, to a lesser extent, service 
industry firms, were heavy users of temporary help workers, 
relative to their share of total employment, while retail 
establishments and government agencies were relatively 
infrequent users. Manufacturing and services combined 
accounted for three-fourths of the temporaries’ assignments. 
(See table 7; data on the industries temps were assigned to 
were not available for about 13 percent of persons in the 
arrangement—hence, the preceding conclusions characterize 
just those who responded to the survey question about 
industry of assignment.) 


Preference and reason. Just | in 3 temporary help agency 
workers preferred their arrangement to a traditional job. 


a 


Women had a slightly higher preference for the arrangement 
than did men; still, nearly 60 percent of all temps said that 
they would prefer a traditional job. (The remainder did not 
express a clear preference.) (See table 8.) 

Even so, the February 1997 survey found a higher propor- 
tion of workers who were in the arrangement voluntarily 
compared with the figure 2 years earlier. Those who pre- 
ferred the arrangement rose by about 7 percentage points. 

When asked about the main reason they were working in 
the arrangement, a majority of temps provided an economic 


reason, the most common being that that was the only type of 
work they could find. The second most common economic 
reason was the hope that the assignment with the temporary 
agency would lead to permanent employment. The most of- 
ten-cited personal reason was the flexibility of the schedule. 
Percentagewise, more men than women gave an economic 
reason for working in this arrangement; even so, more than 
one-half of all female temps gave an economic reason. (See 
table 9.) One-third of temps who said they would prefer a 
traditional job were actively looking for one. 


Table 11. Employed persons with alternative and traditional work arrangements, by tenure in the arrangement and sex, 
February 1997 


[Percent distribution] 
Workers with alternative arrangements 
SSS Workers 
Tenure and sex Temporary Workers with 
Independent On-call help provided traditional 
contractors workers agency by contract arrangements 
workers firms 
31 ee ee es 
Total, 16 years and older (thousands) 8,456 1,996 1,300 809 114,199 
BSN Mee Sean oa cic css av ante conan cdsB yin datsnvenivinusearadacears 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Total reporting specific tenure 97.6 96.2 95.4 97.4 96.1 
1 year or leSS ..............000- 14.5 44.8 71.0 40.5 24.7 
Less than 6 months . 5.4 25.3 42.6 19.2 10.2 
6 to 12 months. ...... 9.1 19.5 28.3 21.4 14.5 
More than 1 year ...... 83.2 51.4 24.5 56.9 71.4 
Less than 4 years . 15.8 21.5 15.9 27.2 19.0 
4 to 9 years ........... 25.4 17.3 7.0 18.7 24.3 
10 to 19 years ....... 24.2 9.2 1.6 9.4 17.9 
20 years or more......... 17.8 3.4 - 1.6 10.2 
Specific tenure not available .. 2.4 3.8 4.6 2.6 3.9 
Median tenure (in years) ............sssccsssssseeceeeseseecensenees ey. 2.1 4) 2.1 4.8 
Men, 16 years and older (thousands) ................. 5,633 979 581 565 60,180 
PONCE eesti tees cua cveeccsosvatsenctsnse : 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Total reporting specific tenure 97.6 95.7 94.5 97.0 95.8 
1 year or less -................. 11.9 41.3 67.7 40.2 23.3 
Less than 6 months . Be 3.9 20.6 42.8 19.5 9.8 
6 to 12 months. ......... as 8.0 20.7 24.9 20.7 13.5 
More than 1 year ...... 85.7 54.4 27.0 56.8 72.5 
Less than 4 years . 14.3 20.0 19.1 25.8 18.2 
4 to 9 years ........... 24.4 16.3 TO?! 19.6 23.6 
10 to 19 years ....... — 25.0 12.2 oh 9.0 18.2 
20 years or more......... ise 21.9 5.9 - 2.3 12.5 
Specific tenure not available ..............ccceeeeseseeceeeeeeeees 2.4 4.2 5.3 3.0 4.2 
Median tenure (iN years) ..........:cscsscssecsscscecseeneeereeeeeees 9.2 2.4 ) 2.0 5.2 
Women, 16 years and older (thousands) ... 2,824 1,017 719 244 54,019 
HONGO eortnasesereeti acs cecsccscosutsesstcclecedctecsone 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Total reporting specific tenure 97.7 96.7 96.0 98.4 96.5 
ARVOAN OMIOSS csrivivcsncsvaxese 19.7 48.3 73.6 41.2 26.3 
Less than 6 months . es 8.3 29.9 42.3 18.5 10.7 
6 to 12 months.......... ts 11.3 18.4 31.3 22.6 15.6 
More than 1 year ......... et 78.1 48.4 22.4 57.2 70.2 
Less than 4 years 18.8 22.9 13.2 30.5 19.9 
4 to 9 years .......... eds 27.2 18.2 7.0 16.5 25.1 
10 to 19 years ....... mats 22.6 6.3 2.1 10.3 17.6 
20 years or more.......... Sess 9.6 1.0 - - 7.6 
Specific tenure not available . 2.3 3.4 4.0 1.6 3.5 
Median tenure (in years) .............sscsscsscecseseeeseeereceseeees 5.6 1.8 A) 2.2 4.4 


Note: Workers with traditional arrangements are those who do not fall into any of the “alternative arrangements” categories. Details may not sum to totals due 
to rounding. For workers with traditional arrangements, estimates reflect tenure with the current employer. Median tenure was calculated only for those who 
reported a specific tenure. Dash indicates less than 0.05 percent. 
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Median weekly earnings of full-time workers with alternative and traditional work arrangements, by selected 


Temporary Workers Workers with 
help agency provided by traditional 
workers contract firms arrangements 

$329 $619 $510 
(‘) (‘) 237 
286 (‘) 328 
364 681 550 
373 679 486 
343 686 579 
351 734 613 
(‘) (‘) 575 

(‘) (‘) 458 
385 685 578 
(‘) (‘) 252 
312 (*) 343 
406 727 613 
403 783 523 
405 702 630 
(‘) () 117 

(‘) (') 679 

(') (‘) 669 
305 439 450 
(') (') 217 
252 (‘) 309 
323 439 479 
323 396 425 
308 (‘) 506 
338 (‘) 515 
(') (‘) 440 

(‘) (‘) 361 
324 675 524 
332 394 428 
281 (‘) 357 
265 (‘) 302 
310 491 427 
306 522 494 
433 (‘) 519 
497 910 769 


characteristics, February 1997 
Characteristic Independent On-call 
contractors workers 
Age and sex 
Total, 16 years and older............... $587 $432 
16 to 19 years ...........eeceee (‘) : 243 
20 to 24 years......... 478 328 
25 years and older .. 590 457 
DO RO SAV ORNS eo ecneatxocxccnsertaceeseeatone 481 440 
SO TOFS VCALS ie csccrenseassrcscssencsncessas 588 501 
45 tO 54 YAMS .........2:ceccesseeaseossossess 670 408 
55'f0 C4 YAMS .....ccecceerscveonecveonsssacne 590 456 
65 years and OIE? ...........-seeeeeeee 500 231 
Men, 16 years and older ................ 621 508 
AGO 1S Vearsii..cccecssracsersveee (*) (‘) 
20 to 24 years......... 523 328 
25 years and older 55 624 524 
25 to 34 years ..... in 513 576 
35 to 44 years ..... bs 618 §21 
45 to 54 years ..... es 739 636 
55 to 64 years ......... Ae 622 (‘) 
65 years and OIE? .............scseeeeeeee 731 (‘) 
Women, 16 years and older ........... 409 286 
NGO AG VCANS oo csesesonsccsncrnarsoss i (‘) (*) 
2010124 Years ex veccsnsstenccsseneneteesccoress (‘) (‘) 
25 years and Older ...............:cscceesceeee 414 287 
25 to 34 years ..... 378 253 
35 to 44 years ..... 434 450 
45 to 54 years ..... os 508 234 
55 to 64 years ........ a 397 (‘) 
65 years and older ..... i 298 () 
Race and Hispanic origin 
White nnsiectrsssscaccscverstevesuarechcea ears 603 455 
Black 2.00. 399 378 
Hispanic origin .... 438 321 
Educational attainment 
Less than a high school diploma ....... 398 289 
High school graduate, no college ...... 512 423 
Some college, no degree .............+ 581 498 
Associate's degree ........ He 523 558 
College graduate .......... ce eeseeeeseeeeees 752 521 
‘Data not shown where base is less than 75,000. 
Note: Workers with traditional arrangements are those who do not fall into any of the “alternative arrangement” categories. 


Tenure and contingency. The February 1997 survey con- 
firmed that people employed by temporary help agencies can 
be assigned to one client for a relatively long time. While 
about 35 percent of temps had been in their current assign- 
ment for less than 3 months, nearly one-quarter had been in 
their assignment for more than a year. The median current 
tenure in the assignment was about 5 months. 

Tenure in the employment arrangement was somewhat 
higher than tenure in the assignment. About 37 percent had 
been in the arrangement for at least 1 year, and 23 percent 
had been in the arrangement for 2 or more years; the median 
tenure was 6 months. (See table 11.) 

About 57 percent of temporary help agency workers were 
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contingent under table 10’s estimate 3, which, for temps, is 
based on their attachment to the current assignment. While 
this contingency rate continued to be the highest of any of the 
alternative arrangements studied, it was down by 10 percent- 
age points from the rate obtained in the 1995 survey. 

Although their assignments typically were short lived, 
many temps believed that they could remain in the arrange- 
ment indefinitely. Under estimate 1, in which temporary help 
agency workers were counted as contingent if they believed 
they could not remain in the arrangement for as long as they 
wished, only 28 percent were contingent. 


Special characteristics. Nearly all temps reported being 


assigned to just one place in the reference week. Eighty per- 
cent were registered with just one temporary help agency. Less 
than 2 percent were represented by a union or an employee 
association. 


Compensation. Temporary help agency workers had the 
lowest earnings of workers in the four alternative arrange- 
ments studied. At $329 per week for full-time workers, their 
median earnings were about two-thirds of the earnings of tra- 
ditional workers ($510). (See table 12.) The low earnings of 
temporary help agency workers are, in part, a reflection of the 
fact that the clerical and machine operator jobs they typically 
hold pay lower-than-average wages. 

Women in the arrangement earned about 79 percent of what 
men earned, a gender gap comparable to that of other work- 
ers. Younger temps and those with less schooling generally 
had earnings closer to those of their counterparts in traditional 
arrangements, while older and college-educated workers who 
temped experienced a more substantial earnings deficit. The 
earnings of black and white temps were about the same, un- 
like the situation of traditional workers. 

Temporary agencies did not commonly provide health 
insurance and pension benefits to their workers. (See table 
14.) In fact, the rates of coverage for these workers were the 
lowest of the arrangements studied. For instance, 26 percent 
of temporary help agency workers were eligible for their 


employer’s health insurance coverage, compared with nearly 
75 percent of traditional workers, and only 7 percent of temps 
obtained health insurance through their employer, compared 
with 61 percent of traditional workers. Just 46 percent of temps 
had health insurance from any source, compared with 83 
percent of traditional workers. Women were more likely than 
men to have coverage at all, often through a family member. 

Pension coverage was even lower than health insurance 
coverage: about 1 temp in 10 was eligible for his or her 
employer’s pension plan, and about 4 percent of all temps 
actually participated in such a plan. For traditional workers, 
the proportions were 57 and 50 percent, respectively. 

In sum, most temporary help agency workers were em- 
ployed as clerical workers and machine operators. Most temps 
worked full time, and one-quarter had been on their current 
assignment for more than a year. Pay and benefits were at 
relatively low levels. Still, one-third of temps preferred their 
arrangement to a traditional job, and there was evidence that 
this proportion rose between 1995 and 1997 and that the pro- 
portion who were contingent fell. 


Contract company workers 


The smallest of the four alternative arrangements was contract 
company employment, with about 800,000 workers. These 
individuals worked for a company that provides employees or 


Percent of independent contractors with health insurance and pension coverage, by selected characteristics, 
February 1997 
With health insurance coverage With pension coverage 
Number Through Through 
Characteristic (thousands)| Total current spouse or | Purchased Other Total IRA or 
(percent) | employer | other family; on own sources (percent) Keogh 
at main job} member 
a a eS aa a a 
Age and sex 
Total, 16 years and older............ccsseeee 8,456 72.7 2.5 25.5 32.3 11.5 37.4 35.1 
AGMO 24 OAS catia Nae suteh ees nacetovacsysccesoeseeas 272 55.9 5.9 29.8 10.7 Chott 6.6 4.0 
PEGAES ANG OMICL, 1..:-cusssvacvicsasessntversetesees’ 8,185 73.2 2.4 25.3 33.0 11.6 38.4 36.2 
25 to 34 years ...... 1,549 64.7 1.8 26.1 28.5 tal 18.9 Wer 
35 to 44 years ...... ease 2,631 70.9 3.1 30.7 31.2 5.4 37.8 34.6 
BOAO VEGANS coucticacsscnsactssisseshareneesecssnses 2,237 74.0 ese 25.4 36.6 9.3 43.6 41.8 
55 years and Older ............:ceseecceseeseeseeee 1,768 83.1 2.1 16.6 35.0 27.9 50.0 47.9 
5,633 70.6 2.6 19.0 36.1 12.4 38.1 35.9 
2,824 76.8 2.5 38.3 24.7 9.8 36.0 33.6 
7,667 74.1 2.5 25.9 33.0 11.8 39.1 36.8 
448 52.2 3.8 20.5 19.6 8.3 15.2 12.5 
614 45.4 2.8 14.3 19.1 8.1 13.2 11.6 
Full- and part-time status 
Full-time workers 5,980 72.0 ilet 37.9 8.8 38.9 36.4 
Part-time workers 35.2 17.8 18.6 33.4 31.5 
Note: Details for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum on the principal job is not identifiable for a small number of multiple jobhold- 
to totals because data for the “other races” group are not presented and ers. Details for sources of health insurance coverage will not sum to totals 
Hispanics are included in both the white and black population groups. Details because information on a specific source was not always available. 
for full- and part-time workers will not sum to totals because the usual status 
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itele[AES Percent of persons in alternative and traditional work arrangements with health insurance and pension 


coverage, by selected characteristics, February 1997 


Characteristic 


On-call workers 


Age and sex: 


Total, 16 years and Older ..........eeeseeseesseeeeneeesees 
16 to 24 years........ 
25 years and older . 

25 to 34 years ..... 
35 to 44 years ..... 
45 to 54 years ......... 
55 years and older .. 


Full- and part-time status: 


Full-time WOmnkKemns: o4 sits. .ssertewssacsesescvessuecuenocstcnvensaes 
Part-time WOrkeI \iccecccsssdsscspancesasnctscurscccsesastacspnaneats 


Temporary help agency workers 
Age and sex: 


Total, 16 years ANd OIdEL ............eecseececeseeeeeereseenee 

16 to 24 years... 

25 years and older . 
25 to 34 years ..... 
35 to 44 years ..... 
45 to 54 years ........ A 
55 years and) Oldb:c.ecsccedsesse<tosncvenccencesaenceontess 


Full- and part-time status: 


Fulletime workers iiss sc. ssccteccassresct pistvncecvee covert ee 
Part-time: WOrkers Gi 2icsescscccscsasonanctsasuctncasasscessesestace 


Workers provided by contract firms 
Age and sex: 


Total, 16 years and older.... 
16 to 24 years... ese 
25 years and older 

25 to 34 years .... 
35 to 44 years .... 
45 to 54 years ..... 
55 years and older . 


Hispanic origin ae eae ea @ tot 
Full- and part-time status: 


FUlE-tiIMe@ WOLKEIS sescsescczcerssuncasccusaneecosnssastecsaceessevers 
Part-time WOUKOIS wiz. .cccccccuceocstectanstteeczncenctcsnercctemnens 


Number 
(thousands) 


1,996 
430 
1,567 
448 
508 
288 
322 


979 
1,017 


1,783 
156 
265 


896 
1,079 


1,300 
293 
1,007 
394 
279 
211 
124 


581 
719 


976 
277 
160 


1,023 
275 


809 

82 
728 
277 
252 
115 

84 


565 
244 


660 
104 
51 


659 
148 
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With health insurance coverage 


Total 
(percent) 


Through 
current 
employer 
at main job 


10.9 


Through 
other job 
or union 


= Ow kok ok 
Nh Owo-nNOoONo 


sa er for | With pension | Eligible for 
wreviced | coverage, | employer- 
Dhece total provided 
msclence (percent) pension 
eee eo 
31.0 19.2 24.5 
19.4 4.9 72 
34.2 23.2 29.3 
38.6 19.9 28.6 
38.2 26.8 32.1 
32.3 22.6 26.7 
23.6 22.7 28.3 
38.2 23.1 28.3 
24.0 15.5 20.8 
30.7 19.5 24.7 
28.8 19.9 21.2 
26.0 8.7 14.3 
48.2 30.2 37.6 
17.2 10.5 13.8 
26.0 3.7 10.5 
19.8 2.0 6.8 
27.9 4.2 11.5 
27.2 3.3 9.6 
32.3 43 10.4 
28.9 52 18.5 
18.5 3.2 8.9 
27.9 3.4 11.2 
24.5 3.8 9.9 
27.7 4.9 12.0 
13.0 (') 29 
26.9 1.9 9.4 
29.9 47 11.8 
10.9 (') 47 
68.7 35.6 45.9 
57.3 28.0 43.9 
70.1 36.4 46.0 
73.3 34.3 43.7 
69.0 35.3 46.4 
71.3 43.5 51.3 
61.9 38.1 45.2 
72.0 42.7 52.0 
61.1 19.3 32.0 
67.1 36.5 47.6 
67.3 31.7 41.3 
() () () 
75.6 39.8 50.7 
37.8 16.2 23.6 


Vlewew 


son 


ele Continued—Percent of persons in alternative and traditional work arrangements with health insurance and pension 
coverage, by selected characteristics, February 1997 
With health insurance coverage 
unnoe =F scarey With pension| Eligible for 
umber = 
Through coverage, | employer 
Characteristic (thousands) 2 u — : Through provided total provided 
eel employer | herjob | incurance | (Percent) | Pension 
at main job or union 
= Daere atin 
Workers with traditional arrangements 
Age and sex: 
HOTELS VOWELS ANG OLIEN ..sscsesscccsersccsssssasscasnaseier 107,689 83.0 60.9 8 73.4 49.7 56.9 
16 to 24 years ......... 16,716 67.7 29.9 2 44.8 14.4 27.1 
25 years and older ... 90,973 85.8 66.6 9 78.7 56.1 62.4 
25 to 34 years...... 27,965 80.7 63.8 6 77.3 47.6 56.9 
35 to 44 years... 29,789 86.5 68.0 At 80.0 58.9 64.6 
DSO Ot VORIS So sck sccesneceuvetenaecesuasvsvianedeasceaps 21,596 89.0 70.9 8 82.0 64.2 68.3 
SHIVERS AN OIGEN, ...ciceceecivtdancscrssesncesedsecsts 11,623 90.3 62.0 2.0 72.9 54.5 58.7 
56,167 82.2 66.1 1.2 75.9 51.8 58.4 
51,522 83.8 55.2 3 70.7 47.3 55.2 
90,818 84.1 60.8 8 73.6 50.0 57.1 
12,263 77.0 62.3 6 73.4 49.8 57.6 
10,654 61.8 48.4 6 60.4 31.2 38.3 
Full- and part-time status: 
Ertl teU ME WVOTIC OLS ev erstcrarsicrossnedsrvasancasnvconcaicaasxesaoves 87,685 84.8 70.7 8 82.7 57.1 64.5 
PEE HUTIE WOTKOIS cissaccesorccsesccvavacasedsoisescdecesrsaceracoras 19,757 75.0 17.6 8 32.5 16.6 23.0 
tLess than 0.05 percent. groups will not sum to totals because data for the “other races” group are not 
2Data not shown where base is less than 75,000. presented and Hispanics are included in both the white and black population 
Note: Workers with traditional arrangements are those who do not fall groups. Details for full- and part-time workers will not sum to totals because 
into any of the “alternative arrangement” categories. Data exclude the the usual status on the principal job is not identifiable for a small number of 
incorporated self-employed. Details for the above race and Hispanic-origin multiple jobholders. 


their services to other organizations under contract, and they 
usually worked for one customer at a time at the customer’s 
work site. This arrangement grew by 24 percent from 1995 to 
1997, much faster than the growth of traditional employment 
(2.8 percent). Even so, contract company workers accounted 
for just 0.6 percent of all workers in February 1997.’ 

Contract company workers differed from other workers in 
several respects: they were disproportionately male (70 per- 
cent), relatively few were young or old, and about two-thirds 
were 25 to 44 years old. Also, two-thirds of the women had at 
least one child, reflecting the preponderance of workers of 
childbearing age. (See tables 2 and 4.) 


Part-time status. At 16 percent, the proportion of contract 
company employees who worked part time was essentially 
the same as that of traditional workers. (See table 5.) There 
was a large difference by gender in part-time work, as 36 per- 
cent of women who were contract company workers, but only 
8 percent of men, worked part time. As with traditional work- 
ers, roughly 80 percent of the part-timers in the arrangement 
voluntarily worked a shorter week. 


Occupation and industry. The occupational distribution of 
contract company workers was quite unlike that of traditional 


workers: contract company workers were more likely to hold 
professional, technical, service, and precision production jobs, 
while comparatively few held managerial, sales, and clerical 
positions. Fully one-half of the men were in service and preci- 
sion production positions, compared with just 28 percent of men 
in traditional arrangements. More than 60 percent of the women 
were in professional and service occupations, compared with 
just 34 percent of women in traditional jobs. Government agen- 
cies, manufacturing firms, and transportation and utility com- 
panies were large users of contract company workers relative to 
their share of total employment. (See tables 6 and 7.) 

The contract company employment arrangement had the 
highest rate of union representation of the four alternative ar- 
rangements, but, at 5 percent, was still just a fraction of the 
rate among traditional jobholders (about 16 percent). 


Tenure and contingency. Many contract company workers had 
been in the arrangement a relatively short time. About 40 per- 
cent had been contract company workers for 1 year or less, and 
only 30 percent had 4 or more years of tenure. (See table 11.) 
About 17 percent of contract company workers were con- 
tingent under the broadest measure and believed that they 
could not remain on their current assignment indefinitely. By 
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contrast, the contingency rate for traditional workers was 3.4 
percent. (See table 10.) It is perhaps surprising that more than 
80 percent of contract company employees believed that they 
could remain on their current assignment indefinitely, given 
the relatively short tenure of many of the workers in their 
current assignment. 

(Information on reasons for being in the arrangement and 
on the preferred arrangement was not collected for contract com- 
pany workers, due to the difficulty of devising questions whose 
wording would capture the desired information for this group.) 


Compensation. Median weekly earnings for contract company 
workers employed full time ($619) were higher than earnings 
for workers in any other arrangement, including a traditional 
one ($510). (See table 12.) There was a large gender gap in earn- 
ings among workers in the arrangement, with women earning 
64 percent of men’s earnings ($439 versus $685). 

With respect to health insurance, the overall rate of cover- 
age for employees of contract companies (82 percent) was 
about the same as that for workers in traditional arrangements. 
Almost 70 percent of contract company workers were eligible 
for employer-provided health insurance, and one-half received 
it from their employer, the highest such rates of any alterna- 
tive arrangement. (See table 14.) 

Nearly half of the workers in the arrangement were eligible 
for their employer’s pension plan, and 36 percent actually 
participated in the plan. While these proportions were lower 
than those for traditional workers, they were by far the highest 


Footnotes 


' Data from the February 1997 supplement to the Current Popula- 
tion Survey (cps) were initially published as news release uspL 97-422, 
“Contingent and alternative employment arrangements, February 
1997,” issued Dec. 2, 1997. The cps, conducted for the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics by the Bureau of the Census, is a monthly survey of 
some 50,000 households that is the primary source of information on 
the labor force. All employed persons, except unpaid family workers, 
were eligible for inclusion in the February supplement. The current 
article updates two that appeared in the October 1996 Monthly Labor 
Review: “Workers in alternative employment arrangements,” by 
Sharon R. Cohany, pp. 31-45; and “Earnings and benefits of workers 
in alternative work arrangements,” by Steven Hipple and Jay Stewart, 
pp. 46-54. 


? It may be tempting to classify independent contractors who were 
identified as wage and salary workers in the main questionnaire as workers 
who otherwise would have been employees of their client company or as 
individuals who were “converted” to independent contractors to avoid 
legal requirements. However, the basic cps questionnaire does not permit 
this distinction. Two individuals who are in exactly the same work ar- 
rangement may answer the question from the main questionnaire, “Were 
you employed by government, by a private company, a nonprofit organi- 
zation, or were you self-employed?” differently, depending on their inter- 
pretation of the words “employed” and “self-employed.” It was not pos- 
sible with the cps supplement to collect information on the legal aspects 
of employment arrangements. 


> See two articles by John E. Bregger in the Monthly Labor 
Review: “Self-employment in the United States, 1948-62,” January 
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among the alternative arrangements. 

In sum, contract company workers are a small, but well- 
compensated, group in which men under the age of 45 are 
disproportionately represented. 


A NUMBER OF OBSERVERS HAVE BEEN TEMPTED to generalize 
about workers in nontraditional types of employment arrange- 
ments and to conclude that their existence is evidence of short- 
comings in the U.S. labor market.’ The results of the two sur- 
veys on alternative arrangements that have been conducted as 
part of the CPS, however, suggest the dangers in trying to stereo- 
type the jobs that workers in such arrangements hold. 

Of the four alternative arrangements examined in this ar- 
ticle, independent contracting dwarfs all the others in size and 
is of particular note for several other reasons as well: in gen- 
eral, workers in this arrangement preferred it to a traditional 
arrangement, viewed their jobs as permanent, tended to work 
full time—many putting in quite long workweeks—and, on 
average, were quite highly paid. © 

In contrast, other arrangements appear to offer less security, 
lower pay, or fewer hours than many workers might prefer. But, 
perhaps most important, each of the arrangements includes many 
workers who responded that they preferred the arrangement, felt 
secure in their jobs, and received competitive pay. Thus, it seems 
fair to say that there is as much diversity in the characteristics of 
jobs and workers within each type of employment arrangement, 
whether traditional or otherwise, as there is between different 
types of arrangements. i 


1963, pp. 37-43; and “Measuring self-employment in the United 
States,” January/February 1996, pp. 3-9. See also Theresa J. Devine, 
“Characteristics of self-employed women in the United States,” Monthly 
Labor Review, March 1994, pp. 20-34. 


* For a study of firms’ family-oriented policies toward independent 
contractors (as well as toward temporary agency workers and direct-hire 
temporaries), see Kathleen Christensen, “Countervailing Human Re- 
source Trends in Family-Sensitive Firms,” in Kathleen Barker and 
Kathleen Christensen, eds., Contingent Work: American Employment 
Relations in Transition (Ithaca, NY, Cornell University Press, 1998). 


* The temporary help industry has been the subject of numerous 
studies, including Anne E. Polivka, “Are Temporary Help Agency Work- 
ers Substitutes for Direct Hire Temps? Searching for an Alternative 
Explanation of Growth in the Temporary Help Industry,” paper pre- 
sented at the Society of Labor Economists Conference, Chicago, May 
3-5, 1996; Lonnie Golden and Eileen Applebaum, “What was Driving 
the 1982-88 Boom in Temporary Employment?” American Journal 
of Economics and Sociology, October 1992, pp. 473-93; Karylee Laird 
and Nicolas Williams, “Empoyment Growth in the Temporary Help 
Supply Industry,“Journal of Economic Perspectives, spring 1997, pp. 
117-36. For a history of the temporary help industry, see Martha I. 
Finney and Deborah A. Dasch, A Heritage of Service: The History of 
Temporary Help in America (Alexandria, vA, National Association of 
Temporary Services, 1991). For views of the industry primarily from 
the temporary workers’ perspective, see Kevin D. Henson, Just a Temp 
(Philadelphia, Temple University Press, 1996); Jackie Krasas Rogers, 
“Just a Temp: Experience and Structure of Alienation in Temporary 


Clerical Employment,” Work and Occupations, May 1995, pp. 137-66; 
and Maureen Martella, Just a Temp: Expectations and Experiences of 
Women Clerical Temporary Workers, report prepared for the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, Women’s Bureau, November 1991. 


® Since 1982, data on the temporary help industry have been available 
from the Bureau of Labor Statistics through the Current Employment 
Statistics (ces) survey, which collects information on employment, hours, 
and earnings from employers in nonagricultural industries. Estimates of 
employment in the temporary help industry, as measured by the CEs, are 
considerably higher than cps-derived estimates, reflecting substantial 
differences between the two surveys. For instance, the CES category 
“Help supply services” (sic 7363) includes some contract and employee- 
leasing companies, in addition to temporary help agencies. In the CEs, 
multiple jobholders are counted on each payroll; in the cps, they are 
counted on their main job only. Also, in the ces, individuals on multiple 
temporary help agency payrolls are counted on each payroll on which 
they appeared during the reference week. In the cps, they are counted 
only once. For additional information on these differences, see Cohany, 
“Alternative employment arrangements,” pp. 39-40; and Anne E. 
Polivka, “Contingent and alternative work arrangements, defined,” 
Monthly Labor Review, October 1996, p. 9, footnote 12. 


7 Recent research on contract companies includes Katharine G. 
Abraham and Susan K. Taylor, “Firms’ Use of Outside Contractors: 
Theory and Evidence,” Journal of Labor Economics, July 1996, pp. 
394-424; and two pieces by Susan N. Houseman: Temporary, Part- 
time, and Contract Employment: A Report on the W. E. Upjohn 
Institute’s Employer Survey on Flexible Staffing Arrangements (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Office of the Assistant Secretary for Policy, 
1996); and “Labor Standards in Alternative Work Arrangements,” Pro- 
ceedings of the 50th Annual Meeting of the Industrial Relations Re- 
search Association, vol. 2 (Chicago, Industrial Relations Research Asso- 
ciation, 1998), pp. 1135-42. 


8 See, for instance, Arne L. Kalleberg, Edith Rassell, Naomi Cassirer, 
Barbara F. Reskin, Ken Hudson, David Webster, Eileen Appelbaum, and 
Roberta M. Spalter-Roth, Nonstandard Work, Substandard 
Jobs: Flexible Work Arrangements in the U.S. (Washington, pc, Eco- 
nomic Policy Institute and Women’s Research and Education Institute, 
1997); and the series of articles in the Mar. 29, 1993, issue of Time 
magazine under the general title, “Society: A Nation of Part- 
Timers”: Lance Morrow, “The Temping of America,” pp. 40-41; 
Janice Castro, “Disposable Workers,” pp. 43-44; and Robert Reich, 
“Nobody Is Safe,” pp. 46-47. 
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Contingent work: results 
from the second survey 


Although the incidence of contingent work declined between 


1995 and 1997, it continues to be more common among women, 
youth, students, part-time workers, and in the construction 

and services industries; still, contingent workers are found 

in both high- and low-skilled occupations 


oth the number and proportion of workers 
B with contingent jobs—that is, jobs that are 

structured to be short term or temporary— 
fell between 1995 and 1997. In the early 1990s, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics developed a survey 
to estimate the number of contingent workers, con- 
ducting its first survey on the topic in February 
1995. When the results of that first survey were 
published, three alternative measures of contingent 
work were introduced.’ Under the broadest of the 
three definitions, there were 5.6 million contin- 
gent workers in 1997, and the contingency rate, 
which represents the proportion of the employed 
population holding contingent jobs, was 4.4 percent.” 
By comparison, in 1995, 6.0 million workers held 
contingent jobs, or 4.9 percent of total employment. 
The decline in the number and proportion of work- 
ers with temporary jobs coincided with a period of 
low unemployment and strong job growth.’ 

This article examines data on contingent work 
arrangements from the second special supplement 
to the Current Population Survey (CPS) on the 
topic, conducted in February 1997.4 In the supple- 
ments, contingent workers are defined as individu- 
als who do not perceive themselves as having an 
explicit or implicit contract for ongoing employ- 
ment. The analysis presented here focuses on the 
most broadly defined group of contingent work- 
ers (estimate 3), using noncontingent workers— 
those who are not classified as contingent even 
under the broadest definition—as a point of com- 
parison.° 

Past analyses have shown that the characteris- 
tics of contingent and noncontingent workers dif- 
fer markedly. Contingent work arrangements are 
more common among certain demographic groups, 
for example, and in certain occupations and in- 
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dustries. The two groups differ by other character- 
istics as well, including employee tenure and work 
schedules. Disentangling the impact of these dif- 
ferences on such things as earnings or health insur- 
ance coverage can be very complex. The purpose 
of this article is to provide an overview of the char- 
acteristics of contingent workers in 1997. 


Demographics 


The number of contingent workers and the contin- 
gency rate declined over the period between the two 
surveys for most of the major demographic groups. 
(See tables 1 and 2.) Among the age groups, young 
workers continued to be the most likely to work in 
contingent jobs—in 1997, the contingency rate for 
teens (16 to 19 years) was 11.5 percent, and the rate 
for 20- to 24-year-olds was 8.4 percent. In addi- 
tion, both surveys showed that young contingent 
workers were more likely to be students than were 
their noncontingent counterparts. As the tabula- 
tion below shows, among 16- to 24-year-olds, 64 
percent of contingent workers were enrolled in 
school in 1997, compared with 40 percent of 
noncontingent workers. 


Contingent Noncon- 

workers tingent 

(estimate 3) workers 

Total, 16 to 24 years 

(In thousands) ..............0008 1,690 16,299 
Percentecceccssese tare renee 100.0 100.0 
Enrolled ircscccctscccastease 63.7 40.0 
High:schoole crc: 19'S 16.0 
CONC 96 ne seccrercsicrescs 44.3 24.0 
Bullitume tracers 38.6 We 
Partitimest.ssencne 5.6 6.8 

Not enrolled <...ccc.cecscs: 36.3 60.0 


The large proportion of younger contingent 


workers enrolled in school suggests that the lack of a long- 
term commitment associated with temporary work is com- 
patible with school attendance. For example, a job struc- 
tured to last only until the end of the school year might be 
mutually satisfactory for both employer and employee. In- 


Employed contingent and noncontingent workers by age, sex, race, Hispanic origin, and educational attainment, 
February 1995 and February 1997 
[Percent distribution] 
Contingent workers' 
— — Noncontingent 
Characteristic Estimate 1 Estimate 2 Estimate 3 ia 
1995 1997 1995 1997 1995 1997 1995 1997 
—- -——_t +— 
Age and sex 
Total, 16 years and older (thousands) ........ 2,739 2,385 3,422 3,096 6,034 5,574 117,174 121,168 
PONG Oi rrcerenn tcc es cvrcecssvenuascravessitesvesevncensesses 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
RS CPRN SD VOR ier 2S cc seasons samadsalan-scchs olecuslanhtvens 16.6 19.2 15.2 16.0 10.7 12.4 4.3 4.4 
20 to 24 years.... ees 25.0 23.9 22.2 21.0 19.8 17.9 9.6 9.0 
25 to 34 years... 26.0 23.7 27.5 24.4 26.3 24.8 26.1 25.0 
35 to 44 years... 18.5 17.5 19.8 20.6 21.0 20.9 28.0 28.2 
45 to 54 years... 8.2 8.3 9.5 10.8 12.6 13.6 19.8 21.0 
55 to 64 years....... Pes 3.8 5.3 3.7 5.4 5.9 7.3 9.4 9.6 
GS YOarSanGOldeD mesccisccsnceacconssussancncussaccncee=-s 1.8 2.1 2.1 1.9 3.7 3.1 2.8 2.9 
Wai eared pee rnacaratce ives casts eneledcsusatsaseesstaeligtts 49.3 49.5 49.4 48.4 49.6 49.3 54.0 53.8 
NG HOD MONS fax atest cate cecvececacschancCcuseceapttaveess 7.2 9.5 6.8 fev 48 6.2 2.2 2.2 
20 to 24 years... 12.0 11.6 10.7 9.8 9.7 8.5 5.2 48 
25 to 34 years... 12.9 11.4 13.6 11.6 13.8 12.3 14.3 13.6 
35 to 44 years... 10.0 8.2 10.3 9.6 10.2 10.2 15.1 15.2 
45 to 54 years... 3.3 41 42 5.0 of 6.2 10.5 11.1 
55 to 64 years....... a 2.6 3.5 2.4 3.4 3.6 3.8 5.1 5.2 
65 YOars ANG OSL a .ciesssccnsessessccaseGteceseseeenes ti 1.3 1.3 ee 1.9 2.0 leh 1.6 
WOM sree sete tccerancessesoescsacsteesasctessavesseanelscs 50.7 50.5 50.6 51.6 50.4 50.7 46.0 46.2 
MOMONN SD VOCS tenses teacenitizcnscvtesteaccaithiauitaeseneen 9.5 9.8 8.4 8.2 5.9 6.2 2.1 2.2 
20 to 24 years... 13.0 12.3 11.5 11.1 10.1 9.4 4.4 4.3 
25 to 34 years... 13.1 aie 13.9 12.8 12.5 12.5 11.8 11.4 
35 to 44 years.... 8.5 9.3 9.5 11.0 10.8 10.6 12.9 13.0 
45 to 54 years.... 4.9 4.3 5.3 §.7 6.9 7.4 9.3 9.6 
55 to 64 years....... wei Wee 1.8 1.3 2.0 2.3 3.5 4.3 4.4 
G5 VORMSIANG OIDEN, «...-c.2sencnacensvenenscerozencoccenses 6 8 8 Uf 1.8 ie! a2 1.2 
Race and Hispanic origin 
WIMEG ecrectee ceaeasseccesoncaéstebvascssssvenscessasssszeaae 80.0 79.5 80.1 80.6 80.9 81.9 85.6 85.3 
Black .......... ‘i 13.9 13.3 13.6 13.0 13.3 11.1 10.5 10.6 
FAIS PAMMGONIQHM caxcstacssccnxckstessessesccscacvccscoscseeess 13.6 12.2 12.9 12.8 11.3 12.4 8.3 9.4 
Educational attainment 
Total, 25 to 64 years (thousands) ............... 1,547 1,308 2,070 1,893 3,968 3,710 97,633 101,397 
PEL COME ese ctreccansoteasneckvectsssssersse 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Less than a high school diploma ..... 14.0 10.0 13.6 11.0 12.0 10.4 9.6 9.6 
High school graduates, no college .. 27.9 27.9 27.5 28.5 27.3 26.8 32.4 32.8 
Some college, no degree ............. ae 22.8 21.9 23.3 20.2 19.6 18.8 19.9 18.9 
Associate degree ........... nee 8.4 10.7 8.0 10.1 7.9 8.2 9.1 9.1 
College graduates ... Pe 27.0 29.4 27.7 30.1 33.2 35.8 28.9 29.5 
Advanced deGree............--.-ceceerecceccerereeeeere 9.4 10.5 10.0 9.3 14.9 14.7 9.9 10.0 
1 Contingent workers are defined as individuals who do not perceive them- __ the three definitions of contingent work. 
selves as having an explicit or implicit contract with their employers for ongoing 
employment. Estimate 1 above is calculated using the narrowest definition of note: Data for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to 
contingent work; estimate 3 uses the broadest definition. For the specific criteria totals because data for the “other races” group are not presented and Hispanics 
used for each definition, see the appendix, pp. 34-35. are included in both the white and black population groups. Detail for other 
2 Noncontingent workers are those who do not meet the criteria for any of | characteristics may not sum to totals due to rounding. 


terestingly, much of the high rate of contingency among 
employed 20- to 24-year-old college students results from 
their employment in jobs that almost by definition are con- 
tingent. Thirteen percent of this group work in education 
(that is, at their schools), a higher percentage than any other 
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industry except eating and drinking places. 

Women continued to be somewhat more likely than men to 
hold contingent jobs, although the rates for both groups fell 
over the 1995-97 period. Employment among women tends 
to be concentrated in many of the occupations and industries 
in which contingent work arrangements are most common. 
Women also have a greater tendency to work part time, and 
part-time workers are more likely to be contingent than full- 
time workers. 

Similar to women, blacks and Hispanics in 1997 continued to 
have higher contingency rates than whites, although the rates for 
each of the three groups declined between the two surveys. The 
rates for whites (4.2 percent in 1997) and Hispanics (5.7 percent 
in 1997) fell slightly over the period, while the rate for blacks fell 
sharply, from 6.1 percent in 1995 to 4.6 percent in 1997. 


industry and occupation 


Industry. As in the prior survey, the likelihood of holding a 
contingent job was greatest for workers in the construction and 
services industries. In 1997, contingency rates for construction 
and services were 7.2 percent and 6.7 percent, respectively.’ (See 


Contingency rates by age, sex, race, Hispanic origin, and educational attainment, February1995 and February 
Pas 1997 


table 3.) Specific industries within services that had relatively 
high rates of contingency included personnel supply services (44.4 
percent), private household services (15.7 percent), educational 
services (11.4 percent), entertainment and recreation services (6.8 
percent), and social services (6.2 percent). 

Major industry groups with below-average contingency 
rates (less than.3.0 percent) included manufacturing; trans- 
portation and public utilities; wholesale and retail trade; and 
finance, insurance, and real estate. 


Occupation. As in 1995, contingent workers in the 1997 
survey were found in both low- and high-skilled occupations. 
For example, contingency rates were highest for those in pro- 
fessional specialty (6.0 percent), administrative support (6.0 
percent), and farming occupations (5.9 percent). The fact that 
the probability of holding a contingent job was relatively high 
among occupations with such varying skill levels tends to re- 
fute the stereotype that contingent workers are primarily low- 
skilled. 

Within the professional specialty category, the contingency 
rate was especially high for postsecondary teachers—28.4 per- 
cent. The rate for elementary and secondary school teachers, 


[Percent] 
Contingency rates’ 
jee Meee Fone 
Characteristic Estimate 1 he Estimate 2 Estimate 3 
1995 1997 1995 1997 4 1995 1997 
Age and sex 
Total,.16 years and older ................+ 2.2 1.9 2.8 2.4 4.9 4.4 
AG to) 19 yOANSiee.sscs.cecsssensnee te 8.1 7.6 9.2 8.2 11.4 11.5 
20 to 24 years............. 5.5 48 6.1 5.4 9.6 8.4 
25 to 34 years .... 2.2 1.8 2.9 2.4 4.9 4.4 
35 to 44 years... 1.5 1.2 2.0 1.8 3:7 3.3 
45 to 54 years ............ =ny ee 9 8 1.4 1.3 3.2 2.9 
55 to 64 years.........0. Sat es 9 fal 1 1.4 3.1 3.4 
65 years’and OIGEN «.....0:c.ceussveccnsscaavnens 1.4 1.3 2.1 1.6 6.3 48 
YT Wie ae os ee Ae 2.0 UZ 2.5 ae 4.5 4.0 
WOMEN iwassccseateeccccosccansesessamnettoncsssenncanes 2.4 2.0 3.0 2.7 5.3 4.8 
Race and Hispanic origin 
White ...... 21 1.8 2.6 2.3 4.6 4.2 
Black ...... 2.9 2.4 3.5 3.0 6.1 4.6 
Hispanic orig 3.6 2.4 4.2 3.3 6.5 5.7 
Educational attainment 

Total, 25 to 64 years oo... eeceseeseceeees 1.5 1.2 2.0 1.8 3.9 3.5 
Less than a high school diploma ......... 2.2 1.3 2.9 74 4.8 3.8 
High school graduates, no college ...... 1.3 14 ues 1.6 3.3 2.9 
Some college, NO degree ..........seeseee 1.7 1.4 2.4 1.9 3.8 3.5 
Associate degree .............06. 1.4 25, 1.8 2.0 3.4 3.2 
College graduates . 1.4 12 1.9 1.8 4.5 4.3 

Advanced degree ...........:cccseceeseeeeeeeee 1.4 1:3 ibs 2.0 1.6 5.8 5:1 


‘ Contingency rates are calculated by dividing the number of contingent workers in a specified worker group by the total number of employed persons in the 
same worker group. Estimate 1 above is calculated using the narrowest definition of contingent work; estimate 3 uses the broadest definition. For the specific 
criteria used for each definition, see the appendix, pp. 34-35. 
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| Table 3. | Contingency rates by occupation and industry, February 1995 and February 1997 


[Percent] 
Contingency rates’ 
Occupation and industry Estimate 1 Estimate 2 Estimate 3 
1995 1997 1995 1997 1995 1997 
ee gg sss 
Occupation 
otal AG VoarSiand OION, ...2.c5.n5seccncteeesescccsvaseesesseeorsaee 2.2 1.9 2.8 2.4 4.9 4.4 
Managerial and professional specialty ............. 1.7 1.4 eal 1.7 48 4.2 
Executive, administrative, and managerial ... 8 7 11 1.0 CATf 2.2 
Professional specialty .............:scsssecsceseseeeee 2.6 2.0 3.1 2.4 6.8 6.0 
Technical, sales, and administrative support ... ae 73 2a 2.5 2.6 4.4 4.3 
Technicians and related support ..............000 Bet 1.3 1.8 1.9 27 4.2 4.7 
SAlIES OCCUPAH ONS) sisvsed.cccecvcossevecesroiecs\eases 1.2 ue 1.6 1.5 2.6 2.1 
Administrative support, including clerical .. a0 3.1 3.0 3.4 3.5 5.8 6.0 
DEMVICE OCCUDALIONS |.....-..0c-scsscscscssacencceseceoees cae 3.0 2.3 41 3.2 5.8 5.0 
Precision, production, craft, and repair bid 2.3 1.8 2.9 2.3 4.6 41 
Operators, fabricators, and laborers ..... ae uf, 2.2 3.1 3.0 5.4 4.4 
Farming, forestry, And fishing .............:sseseseeeeseeeeeeeees 2.2 2.0 3.2 3.0 5.6 5.9 
Industry 
Total, 16 years and older...... aa Me) 1.9 2.8 2.4 4.9 4.4 
AGFICURUNG S rticiessececneces es 2.4 1.6 3.3 2.6 5.0 5.2 
Mining............ 1.0 11 1.0 1.8 2.6 4.0 
Construction ...... 45 Si, oh 47 8.4 7.2 
Manufacturing ..........sescceseeceee 1.3 9 1.6 1 3.1 P| 
Transportation and public utilities 1.2 “1h 1.3 le” 2.9 2.6 
Wholesale trade ............:s000 7 8 1.0 1.3 2.3 2.1 
Petal tage aiticcsciscectececiscscsssescesas 16 15 2.0 Lies 3.0 2.6 
Finance, insurance, and real estate ah Ww 8 123 2.0 2.1 
Seiya WERE oh Soe ee ee 3.4 2.8 4.3 3.7 7.5 6.7 
BUDHG AGING ON asec ccccseccovadacecvecepsasssosvcsdesacesesosensacess 1.2 2 ee 1.2 3.6 4.2 
| 


criteria used for each definition, see the appendix, pp. 34-35. 


by contrast, although still above average, was just 6.2 per- 
cent. The high rate among college and university instructors 
most likely reflects the increasingly common practice within 
these institutions of employing untenured faculty, most of 
whom work under short-term contracts.’ It also may help ex- 
plain the relatively high contingency rate (5.1 percent) among 
workers with advanced degrees—more than three-fifths of these 
workers were in professional specialty occupations, which have 
above-average rates of contingency. Many workers with advanced 
degrees are employed by colleges and universities. 

Other professional specialty occupations with relatively 
high contingency rates include biological and life scientists 
(19.8 percent), musicians and composers (12.6 percent), 
physicians (9.9 percent), and actors and directors (9.9 
percent). Occupations within the administrative support 
category having high contingency rates include library 
clerks (23.9 percent), file clerks (16.1 percent), general 
office clerks (14.4 percent), data entry keyers (14.4 
percent), teachers’ aides (11.8 percent), and interviewers 
(9.9 percent). 


1 Contingency rates are calculated by dividing the number of contingent workers in a specified worker group by the total number of employed persons in the 
same worker group. Estimate 1 above is calculated using the narrowest definition of contingent work; estimate 3 uses the broadest definition. For the specific 


Contingent work and mothers 


Some researchers have expressed concern about the negative 
impact that contingent work has on families. Table 4 shows 
contingency rates for women by marital status and presence 
of children. Interestingly, both married and unmarried women 
with children under the age of 18 had below-average contin- 
gency rates—3.9 percent each, compared with 4.4 percent for 
all workers. This is related, in part, to the fact that most women 
with children under 18 are beyond the very young age groups 
in which contingent work is most common. When limited to 
women with children under 6 years, the contingency rate was 
4.6 percent, slightly higher than the rate for all workers. 


Hours of work 


Much like in the first survey, the 1997 data show that part- 
time workers—those usually working fewer than 35 hours per 
week—were more likely than full-time workers to hold con- 
tingent jobs. About 10 percent of part-timers were classified 
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as contingent workers in 1997, compared with just 3 percent 
of those who usually work full time. Viewed another way, 
among those holding contingent jobs in 1997, 43 percent usu- 
ally worked fewer than 35 hours per week; among noncon- 
tingent workers, by contrast, only 18 percent usually worked 
part time. (See table 5.) 

As shown in the following tabulation, contingency rates 
were higher for part-time workers in each of the major indus- 


try groups. 


Full-time Part-time 
workers workers 
Totalinetens seater: Sal 9.9 
VA QTICUNUTC Yi sc.coccetteccerererecreeons 4.3 8.3 
MUM Pte ee wecesenceesevecceteacetreass 2 - 
Construction ::.cscgeccecetss-cces ners 6.9 9.8 
Manufacturing ..............sccece0 1.9 6.7 
Transportation and 
public utilities eee Dali eS 
Wholesale trade ..............c0000 1.4 8.8 
Retail tradeverme veeccererees severe HES) 4.5 
Finance, insurance 
ANG reali Estate <:-1-.s-ceeeesece 1.8 4.4 
SENVICES cecxteccsccaccseecoreeeeenees 4.3 14.4 
Public administration ............ Boo) 18.1 


Data not available where base employment is less than 75,000. 


Moreover, the rates for part-time workers were higher than 
the overall average of 4.4 percent in all but one industry— 
finance, insurance, and real estate. Among full-time workers, 
by contrast, the contingency rate was above average in just 
one industry, construction, in which the rate was 6.9 percent. 
This suggests that, while contingency may be closely related 
to certain types of work (construction and college teaching, 
for example), it also is an attribute of part-time jobs, regard- 
less of the industry. 

Among part-time workers, contingent and noncontingent 
workers were about equally likely to prefer working part 
time—that is, they worked part time voluntarily and not for 
economic reasons; four-fifths of workers in each group pre- 
ferred working part time. Of those who did work part time for 
economic reasons, the vast majority (91 percent) held jobs 
that were not structured to be temporary. Contingent workers 
also tend to work slightly fewer hours per week than their 
noncontingent counterparts. Among persons who usually 
worked full time, average weekly hours were 40.2 for contin- 
gent workers, compared with 42.6 for noncontingent work- 
ers. For those who usually worked part time, contingent work- 
ers averaged 17.3 hours per week, compared with 20.7 hours 
per week for noncontingent workers. 


Multiple jobholding 


Contingent workers were more likely than noncontingent 
workers to hold more than one job. (For multiple jobholding 
respondents in the survey, the questions about contingency 
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refer to their main job, that is, the job at which they worked 
the most hours during the reference week.) The multiple 
jobholding rate—the proportion of workers with more than one 
job—was 8.9 percent for contingent workers, compared with 6.7 
percent for noncontingent workers. (See table 5.) One possible 
explanation for the higher multiple jobholding rate among con- 
tingent workers is that these workers are much more likely to 
work part time, and part-time workers are more likely than 
full-time workers to hold two-or more jobs. Also, because 
they both work fewer hours and earn less, regardless of their 
work schedules, contingent workers probably are more likely 
to require an additional job to supplement their income. 


Preferences and reasons 


Workers holding contingent jobs were asked if they preferred 
such employment to noncontingent work, as well as the rea- 
son they were employed in a contingent job. Nearly three- 
fifths of contingent workers said they would rather hold a 
noncontingent job.? (See table 6.) Young contingent workers 
(aged 16 to 24) were much more likely than their older coun- 
terparts to be satisfied with their current arrangement—nearly 
half of the younger workers were happy with their contingent 
jobs, compared with about a third of those aged 25 and older. 
As discussed earlier, the majority of younger contingent work- 


ifele}(-¥- Contingency rates for women by marital status 


and presence and age of children, February 1997 
[Percent] 
Contingency rates' 
Characteristic 
Estimate 1 | Estimate 2 | Estimate 3 
Total 
Wives and women who maintain 
fammiligs) 28345. :tccsdetesrneeecatescatocee ace 1.3 2.0 3.7 
With children under 18 years ...... 1.5 2.3 3.9 
With children under 6 years ...... 1.9 3.3 4.6 
With children 6 to 17 years........ 1.3 1.6 3.5 
With no children under 18 years . 1.0 1.6 3.4 
Married, spouse present 
WIVES yayanncccceaceceevetaveccecsecsncersntasteecna 1.2 1.9 3.7 
With children under 18 years ...... 1.3 2.1 3.9 
With children under 6 years ...... 1.6 3.1 45 
With children 6 to 17 years......... 11 1.4 3.5 
With no children under 18 years . 0.9 1.6 3.5 
Other marital status 
Women who maintain families ........ 1.8 2.5 3.6 
With children under 18 years ...... 2.9 3.9 
With children under 6 years..... 4.2 4.9 
With children 6 to 17 years ...... i 3.4 
With no children under 18 years . 7 
' Contingency rates are calculated by dividing the number of contingent 
workers in a specified worker group by the total number of employed persons 
in the same worker group. Estimate 1 above is calculated using the narrow- 
est definition of contingent work; estimate 3 uses the broadest definition. For 
the specific criteria used for each definition, see the appendix, pp. 34-35. 


ee 


| Table 5. | Employed contingent and noncontingent workers by full- and part-time status, reason for part-time work, 


usual hours at work on primary job, and multiple job holding, February 1997 


Characteristic 


Full- or part-time status* 


Total employed, 16 years and older (thousands) ............:scsseeseseeseeeeees 
Percent 
Full-time workers 
Part-time workers 

At work part time for economic reasons ........ 

At work part time for noneconomic reasons 


Hours of work 


IAVETAGE NOUNS, total At WONK s.<cscsacccousesscaseccuscssvscossnsensusussatusvesveisensthucucens 
Average hours, usually work full time .. 
Average hours, usually work part tiMe ............:sesceseeseseeeesenersseeeseeseeeesereees 


Multiple jobholding 


PONCE Meet crc ee tee Gass cnircen tn sadeapaseccsuvewnwictnes ach tustisateva svnusenaceacesdoderwenecess 
Primary job full time, secondary job part time ..........seeceseseessseeeseeeene 
Primary and secondary job both part time .....2...:sseesesceseseeeeeeceneeees 
Hours vary on primary or S@CONdArY jODS ............sceseeceeeeseeeeeeneneeees 

Proportion of full-time workers who combined part-time jobs................ 

PACIFIC CRO ccacsuccsccsaveesctsececescceaevecsncasiysssesacanvescaparcavessacianacs 


Contingent workers! 
Noncontingent 
; workers? 
Estimate 1 Estimate 2 Estimate 3 
+ Me 

2,385 3,096 5,574 121,168 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
53.5 54.8 57.5 82.2 
46.6 45.2 42.5 17.8 
9.9 10.0 76 3.3 
36.9 34.8 33.9 14.1 
28.6 29.0 30.2 38.6 
39.4 39.3 40.2 42.6 
16.7 16.9 17.3 20.7 
202 243 497 8,077 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
49.5 51.0 49.3 55.9 
37.1 36.6 35.4 21.4 
11.9 10.7 13.7 19.8 
2.2 2.2 24 1.0 
8.4 7.8 8.9 6.7 


1 Contingent workers are defined as individuals who do not perceive them- 
selves as having an explicit or implicit contract with their employers for ongoing 
employment. Estimate 1 above is calculated using the narrowest definition of 
contingent work; estimate 3 uses the broadest definition. For the specific crite- 
ria used for each definition, see the appendix, pp. 34-35. 

? Noncontingent workers are those who do not meet the criteria for any of 
the three definitions of contingent work. 

3 Part-time is defined as 1 to 34 hours per week; full time is 35 hours or 
more. The classification of full- and part-time workers is based on the number 
of hours usually worked. The sum of the at-work part time categories would not 
equal the estimate for part-time workers as the latter includes those who had a 
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ers (64 percent) are enrolled in school, and students often 
prefer alternative work arrangements to accommodate their 
schedules. 

Nearly half of contingent workers gave personal reasons 
for accepting their contingent jobs, although among those who 
said they would rather have a noncontingent job, only 30 per- 
cent cited personal reasons. (See table 7.) Also, 46 percent 
of those who preferred noncontingent employment gave an 
economic reason for being in their current arrangement, com- 
pared with 6 percent of those who preferred contingent 
work.!° 

Contingent workers in 1997 were more likely to give a 
personal reason for holding a contingent job than were their 
counterparts in 1995. The proportion reporting a personal 
reason for holding a contingent job was 49 percent in 1997, 
compared with 44 percent in 1995. The increase between the 
two surveys suggests that contingent work was more of a vol- 
untary choice in the most recent survey, coinciding with a 
stronger overall labor market. 

About a fifth of contingent workers reported attending 
school or training as the reason for being in their current ar- 


job but were not at work in the reference week. Persons who are at work part 
time for an economic or noneconomic reason are limited to those who usually 
work part time. 

4 A small number of individuals who worked full time on both their primary 
and secondary jobs or worked part time on their primary jobs and full time on 
their secondary jobs are not shown separately. 

5 Multiple jobholding rates are calculated by dividing the number of multiple 
jobholders in a specified worker group by total employment for the same worker 
group. 


Note: Some of the detail above may not sum to totals due to rounding. 


rangement. Other reasons suggest contingent work enabled 
some to participate in the labor market despite their involve- 
ment in activities that otherwise may have precluded them 
from employment. Specifically, 15 percent of contingent work- 
ers gave either flexibility of schedule or family obligations as 
a reason for being in a contingent arrangement. The primary 
economic reason given was that it was the only type of work 
they could find; 18 percent of contingent workers gave such a 
reason. 


Compensation 


Earnings. Asin the prior survey, contingent workers in 1997 
earned less per week than noncontingent workers. Median earn- 
ings were $266 per week for contingent workers, compared with 
$444 per week for their noncontingent counterparts. The dis- 
parity reflects the many differences between the two groups 
in terms of work schedules, demographics, occupational and 
industry concentration, and employer tenure. As mentioned 
previously, for example, contingent workers are more likely 
to hold part-time-jobs than are noncontingent workers. 
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Still, even among those who worked full time, median 
weekly earnings were just $417, or roughly 80 percent of the 
median for full-time noncontingent workers. Similarly, earn- 
ings for part-time contingent workers were $111 per week, or 
76 percent of what those who held permanent jobs earned. 
The ratios were roughly similar for all of the major worker 
groups—men, women, whites, blacks, and Hispanics. (See 
table 8.) 

As mentioned earlier, contingent workers are employed in 
both high- and low-skilled occupations. As a result, their earn- 
ings varied considerably by occupation. Among occupations 
that had above-average contingency rates, full-time contin- 
gent workers holding professional specialty jobs had the high- 
est weekly earnings ($677), followed by administrative sup- 


ikele)-aem Preferences of employed contingent workers for 


contingent and noncontingent arrangements by 
sex and age, February 1997 
[Percent distribution] 
Contingent workers! 
Characteristic 
Estimate 1 | Estimate 2 | Estimate 3 
Total 
Employed (thousands) ............... 2,385 3,096 5,574 
Percent ai:c2:.csecetbectssccasecseosscesactes 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Prefer noncontingent arrangement . 60.2 56.7 55.5 
Prefer contingent arrangement ....... 34.1 35.8 36.1 
It CEPENS ...... ee eeeeeeeeeeneeeeeee 4.9 5.2 5.8 
Preference not available 9 2.3 2.5 
Men, 25 years and older 
Employed (thousands) ...............5 679 954 1,926 
POICON It Sissice-cacscsecesvaccscusurecssesonses 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Prefer noncontingent arrangement . 69.8 63.8 60.9 
Prefer contingent arrangement ....... 24.2 28.5 29.3 
IPDEPONGS |Site. ies. cecnaentomeseceaetes 4.9 Sa 6.7 
Preference not available ................. 1.2 2.6 3.1 
Women, 25 years and older 
Employed (thousands) ................ 677 999 1,958 
POL CONE fccsievaccssscacvacteinertucsseeceseress 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Prefer noncontingent arrangement . 70.2 59.7 58.5 
Prefer contingent arrangement ....... 25.4 31.9 33.4 
IG PANS: es ccecccesessccetesieteaousencnees 4.0 5.2 5.2 
Preference not available ................. 4 3.2 2.9 
Both sexes, 16 to 24 years 
Employed (thousands) ................ 1,029 1,143 1,690 
POT Cent pest iicecnccstasccsatncecemiensasance® 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Prefer noncontingent arrangement . 47.3 48.1 46.0 
Prefer contingent arrangement........ 46.4 45.4 47.1 
IeDENGS stents evccacausanesacsuomatareetes 5.4 5.3 5.4 
Preference not available ................. 1.0 1.2 1.5 
Bn SES er a aS ae a ee 
' Contingent workers are defined as individuals who do not perceive them- 
selves as having an explicit or implicit contract with their employers for ongo- 
ing employment. Estimate 1 above is calculated using the narrowest definition 
of contingent work; estimate 3 uses the broadest definition. For the specific 
criteria used for each definition, see the appendix, pp. 34-35. 
note: Some of the detail above may not sum to totals due to rounding. 
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Employed contingent workers by reason for 


tse Nil aldaa and preference for noncontingent 
work, February 1997 
[Percent distribution] 
Contingent workers! 
Reason 
Estimate 1| Estimate 2 | Estimate 3 
Total : 
Total, 16 years-and older 
((iprelWlet: (ato ) rarag roe tre ta reenter ere 2,385 2,663 5,140 
P@ICONt <cs.cccscersesses 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Economic reasons 38.2 39.6 30.5 
Only type of work could find ......... 23.2 24.8 18.2 
Hope job leads to permanent 
OMPIOVINOMN scar tecacctecanancossnee eae 8.1 8.0 6.7 
Other economic reason .. 7.0 6.8 5.6 
Personal reaSONs ..........sccsessecseseeeee 48.7 47.3 48.5 
Flexibility of schedule and only 
wanted to work a short period 
Of TIMOR oct cesceeccctcsee entree 11.2 12.6 TA? 
Family or personal obligations 
and child-care problems ........... 2.9 2.8 ee 
In school Or training ........ceeee $24.6 19.7 19.2 
Money is better .............02. Baesceaes 1.7 1 1.4 
Other personai reason ... a 1:2 10.7 13.0 
Reason not available ............:s0e 13.1 13.1 20.9 
Prefer noncontingent employment 
Total, 16 years and older 
(thousands) jiiz Sceees esceteatvectetcees 1,436 1,755 3,096 
Percenty sia: 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Economic reasons. .... Se 57.9 55.2 45.8 
Only type of work could find......... 36.1 35.6 28.3 
Hope job leads to permanent 
OMPIOVIMIGINE cecesresrenecnccencaverseuscnae 12.3 11.1 10.1 
Other economic reason .. 9.5 8.5 tS 
Personal reasons ..........--4+- an 28.3 26.6 29.6 
Flexibility of schedule and only 
wanted to work a short period 
OPAUTIO goers ors sas accuen ecenactnsntsgaeseaee 6.3 6.5 6.1 
Family or personal obligations 
and child-care problems ........... 2.5 2.5 2.2 
In school or training ........... 10.0 8.8 10.6 
Money is better ........... 1.8 5: 1.3 
Other personal reason ae 7.9 7.3 9.3 
Reason not available ...........ssseeeeene 13.6 18.2 24.6 
pe on 5 EE a De peo | ae a ae ee eee 
1 Contingent workers are defined as individuals who do not perceive them- 
selves as having an explicit or implicit contract with their employers for ongo- 
ing employment. Estimate 1 above is calculated using the narrowest defini- 
tion of contingent work; estimate 3 uses the broadest definition. For the spe- 
cific criteria used for each definition, see the appendix, pp. 34-35. 


port, including clerical ($342); service occupations ($258); 
and farming, forestry, and fishing ($233). (See table 9.) 


Health insurance. As in the first survey, contingent work- 
ers in 1997 were much less likely than noncontingent workers 
to have employer-provided health insurance coverage— 
slightly more than a third of those holding contingent jobs 
were offered health insurance coverage by their employer, in 
contrast to nearly three-fourths of those in noncontingent 
jobs."’ (See table 10.) As with other measures discussed ear- 
lier, the low coverage rates can be partially explained by the 
make-up of the contingent workforce—its age, work sched- 


I rs 


ules, industry and occupational concentrations. 

Although workers with contingent jobs were less likely than 
those with noncontingent jobs to obtain health insurance from 
their employers, a relatively large share (about two-thirds) 
had coverage from some source. Contingent workers received 
coverage from a variety of sources, but access through an- 
other family member was the most prevalent source. 

Relatively high proportions of both teenage contingent 
workers and those aged 65 years and older had health insur- 
ance from some source—nearly the same coverage rates as 
their noncontingent counterparts. Teenagers often are cov- 
ered under their parents’ plans, and persons in the older age 


Table 8. | a Median weekly earnings of full- and part-time time 


contingent and noncontingent wage and salary 
workers by selected characteristics, February 1997 
Median weekly earnings 
Full-time workers’ | Part-time workers? 
Characteristic 
Con- Con- 
tingent |Noncon-| tingent |Noncon- 
(Esti- |tingent*; (Esti- | tingent 
mate 3)° mate 3) 
Age and sex 
Total, 16 years and older ............ $417 | $510 | $111 | $146 
THO UO 9 ERTS irasecst css chsacescsvesscavees 246 238 67 97 
20 to 24 years........ 300 329 90 131 
25 years and older. 475 549 170 175 

25 to 34 years..... 421 486 186 184 

35 to 44 years..... 518 578 166 188 

45 to 54 years..... sa 490 612 191 199 

55 to 64 years........ cop 502 §72 151 171 

65 years and older..................- (°) 447 121 123 
Men, 16 years and older.............. 486 578 111 129 
Women, 16 years and older......... 353 449 110 153 

Race and Hispanic origin 

426 523 110 145 
377 426 107 150 
278 359 101 141 
Educational attainment 
Less than a high school 

fo] lo) fog Fe Woes oe ee a 235 304 74 101 
High school graduates, 

TO CONCGOsecccrccpvcccsscvececsavevesses 382 427 134 154 
Some college, no degree.. evs 399 494 93 142 
Associate degree ............. ze 498 519 148 222 
College graduates .. ade 592 772 203 249 
ey a a 

' Full-time workers are those who usually work 35 hours per week or 
more. 

? Part-time workers are those who usually work 1 to 34 hours per week. 

$ Contingent workers are defined as individuals who do not perceive them- 
selves as having an explicit or implicit contract with their employers for ongo- 
ing employment. Estimate 3 above is calculated using the broadest definition. 
For the specific criteria used for each definition, see the appendix, pp. 34-35. 

* Noncontingent workers are those who do not meet the criteria for any of 
the three definitions of contingent work. 

5 Data not shown where base employment is less than 75,000. 


|Table 9, “a Median weekly earnings of full- and part-time time 
contingent and noncontingent wage and salary 
workers by occupation and industry, February 1997 
Median weekly earnings 
Full-time workers’ | Part-time workers? 
Occupation and industry e i 
on- on- 
tingent ja tingent Hon: 
(Esti- con- (Esti- con- 
mate 3)° tingent* mate 3) tingent 
Occupation 
Managerial and professional 
SPSCIANY jostacssescestarisccasosessscosicen $627 $755 | $165 $256 
Executive, administrative, 
and managerial ..... 557 733 126 234 
Professional specialty .............. 677 783 169 266 
Technical, sales, 
and administrative support ........ 357 459 107 145 
Technicians and related 
SUDPOM ae ctnc ta: ascatenceswarvcacsshers 529 578 154 300 
Sales occupations .............00 325 486 97 125 
Administrative support, 
including clerical ................ 342 419 107 160 
Service occupations...... 258 312 73 126 
Private household .... as 241 212 57 91 
Other Services ..........ccccseeeeees 263 314 78 129 
Precision, production, craft, 
INTE Daliiaca toca vesconnssectocccnancas 630 534 203 221 
Operators, fabricators, 
ANG IADOLCTS sch cscnccsaecacenseacenssese 323 410 115 134 
Farming, forestry, and fishing ....... 233 310 87 115 
Industry 
PAGHICUNELING) .se-ccesessavatteceststctnensa<coee 234 322 78 117 
Mining ............ = () 666 (°) 430 
Construction ..... 668 508 212 259 
Manufacturing ... 391 529 174 156 
Durable goods ... = 408 575 152 168 
Nondurable goods ..............::00+5 314 490 199 146 
Transportation and public utilities . 614 635 140 196 
Wholesale trade ...........::ccceseeeeee (5) 513 (5) 140 
Retail trade sa sinicvcscssvssssstesetseesarss 273 351 90 124 
Finance, insurance, 
and real estate .............seseee 515 545 119 165 
S@VVICES:.c:sc0r-scesocsers 397 513 112 161 
Private household 267 224 67 87 
Other services ............. 401 516 114 164 
Professional services .. a 473 554 111 176 
Public administration .............::0 462 619 114 181 
zy ieee 
‘Full-time workers are those who usually work 35 hours per week or more. 
? Part-time workers are those who usually work 1 to 34 hours per week. 
3 Contingent workers are defined as individuals who do not perceive them- 
selves as having an explicit or implicit contract with their employers for ongo- 
ing employment. Estimate 3 above is calculated using the broardest definition. 
For the specific criteria used for each definition, see the appendix, pp.34—35. 
4 Noncontingent workers are those who do not meet the criteria for any of 
the three definitions of contingent work. 
5 Data not shown where base employment is less than 75,000. 


group have almost universal coverage under medicare. Among 
workers in the 25- to 54-year age group, however, the differ- 
ences in coverage rates were substantial—less than two-thirds 
of those with contingent arrangements had health insurance 
from some source, compared with more than 8 in 10 of those 
whose jobs were noncontingent. 

Women with contingent jobs were less likely than their 
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Table 10. 
selected characteristics, February 1997 


' Contingent workers are defined as individuals who do not perceive them- 
selves as having an explicit or implicit contract with their employers for ongoing 
employment. Estimate 3 above is calculated using the broadest definition. For 
the specific criteria used for each definition, see the appendix, pp. 34-35. 

2 Noncontingent workers are those who do not meet the criteria for any of 
the three definitions of contingent work. 

° Less than 0.05 percent. 


male counterparts to have health insurance from their employer 
or an employment-related source, but they were more likely 
than men to have coverage from all sources. (Many women 
are covered under their spouses’ plans.) Among the race and 
ethnic groups, white contingent workers had much higher cov- 
erage rates than either blacks or Hispanics, regardless of the 
source considered. Nearly 70 percent of whites were insured, 
compared with 50 percent of blacks and 39 percent of His- 
panics. White workers also were considerably more likely than 
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Employed contingent and noncontingent wage and salary workers with health insurance coverage by 


Contingent workers (estimate 3)! Noncontingent workers? 
Yee ee ne 
Percent with health Percent with health 
insurance coverage Percent insurance coverage Percent 
Characteristic eligible for . - eligible for 
Through employer- Total (i roug employer- 
‘mae current | Through | provided Pasties current | Through | provided 
Total | employer | Other job health Total | employer | other job) ~ peaith 
atmain | orunion | insurance atmain | or union | ingurance 
job job 
Age and sex 

Total, 16 years and older...... 5,140 67.1 22.4 3.5 35.3 106,697 83.0 61.2 0.7 73.8 
16 TOMO VOAIS ccavesscseccsaxteapcesactae 664 70.6 5.6 () 12.3 5,272 TVG 9.4 () 22.6 
20 tO\Z4V OAS can ccectonteeseotevesecaene 945 65.1 1155) 1.0 26.6 10,653 65.2 41.8 3 Sit 
25 years and Older...........ssse020+ 3,531 66.9 28.5 49 42.0 90,773 85.7 66.5 8 78.7 

25 to 34 years 1,251 59.6 30.0 3.4 43.2 27,845 80.7 63.7 6 77.4 
35 to 44 years 1,041 63.2 28.6 4.8 40.8 29,790 86.4 67.9 Pa 80.0 
45 to 54 years 683 72.5 29.3 16S) 45.8 21,539 88.8 70.9 8 81.8 
55 to 64 years 393 81.2 28.5 6.4 39.2 9,349 89.8 67.9 1.9 78.3 
65 years and older .............005. 163 90.2 13.5 4.3 31.3 2,249 91.7 35.4 2.5 48.9 
MOMs csscecsnvncnsssnesonesneccupssececsrscrare 2,547 62.6 24.8 6.1 37.1 55,754 82.2 66.7 1.1 76.5 
WOMO@M ite sncasesstecessercaancracveccetect 2,593 Taro 20.1 1.0 33.6 50,944 83.8 55.3 3 70.9 
4,177 69.4 22.4 41 35.0 90,098 84.0 61.1 7 73.9 

585 49.7 13.7 3 25.6 12,218 77.0 62.6 6 73.7 

610 39.0 13.9 3.0 27.5 10,534 62.1 48.9 6 60.8 

Full- and part-time status 
Full-time Worker’ .........ccseeseeeeeeee 2,890 62.0 31.7 5.5 45.3 87,378 84.8 70.8 7 82.9 
Part-time wWorke’rs ..........::.2:s00+ 2,230 73.4 10.4 1.1 22.4 19,067 74.7 17.5 8 32.4 

Educational attainment 
Less than a high school 
GIDIOMI AY cas vinsceazactsacthessacesanee-s 495 36.6 14.7 2.2 22.2 10,882 61.6 45.4 8 57.1 
High school graduates, 

NO College ...........0+0+ 1,116 55.5 18.9 7.0 30.2 34,508 79.8 58.9 1.0 72.7 
Some college, no degree. 783 64.2 20.2 5.4 35.6 18,901 84.9 65.7 ch 78.5 
Associate degree ............ 308 59.4 21.8 el 37.0 8,989 89.0 67.8 8 83.0 
College graduates .........cseee 1,381 79.6 41.6 2.0 56.2 26,998 93.5 tial 5 87.3 
I SN RE ie a SE See | Ee eae eee a 


“ Excludes workers aged 16 to 24 enrolled in school. 


Note: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to 
totals because data for the “other races” group are not presented and Hispan- 
ics are included in both the white and black population groups. Detail for other 
characteristics may not sum to totals due to rounding. 


blacks or Hispanics to have employer-provided insurance. 
In terms of occupation and industry, contingent workers in 
every major group were less likely than their noncontingent 
counterparts to have health insurance from any source; they 
also were less likely to be eligible for, and to receive, em- 
ployer-provided insurance. However, the likelihood of receiv- 
ing employer-provided coverage or of being eligible for cov- 
erage also varies by occupation and industry. For example, 
managers and professionals in both contingent and 


noncontingent work arrangements had higher employer-pro- 
vided coverage and eligibility rates than their counterparts in 
other occupations. In fact, coverage and eligibility rates for 
managers and professionals in contingent jobs actually ex- 
ceeded those of some workers holding noncontingent jobs in 
other occupations—namely, workers in service and farming 
occupations. (See table 11.) 

By industry, public administration workers in contingent 
or noncontingent arrangements had higher employer-provided 
coverage and eligibility rates than their counterparts in other 
industries. And, as with occupations, coverage and eligibil- 
ity rates for contingent workers in some industries were higher 


than those of some noncontingent workers. Specifically, con- 
tingent workers in public administration and in durable-goods 
manufacturing had higher rates than did noncontingent work- 
ers in agriculture. 


Pensions. As in the prior survey, the 1997 data show that 
contingent workers were much less likely than those with 
noncontingent arrangements to participate in employer-spon- 
sored pension plans.'?(See table 12.) Only 16 percent of con- 
tingent workers participated in such plans, in contrast to half 
of noncontingent workers. Moreover, contingent workers were 
much less likely than noncontingent workers to be eligible 


| Table 11, Employed contingent and noncontingent wage and salary workers with health insurance coverage 
by occupation and industry, February 1997 
Contingent workers (estimate 3)' Noncontingent workers? 
Percent with health Percent with health 

insurance coverage Sst insurance coverage a 
e! le for 
Occupation and industry a Through employer- og Through pe a oyer- 
current | Through | provided current | Through| provided 

thousands) 1 otal | employer | other job | health | thousands) | rota) | empioyer| other pa pistes 
atmain | orunion | insurance at main | or union| insurance 

job job 
Occupation 
Managerial and professional specialty .... 1,497 80.7 40.9 1.5 54.2 30,610 92.5 75.6 0.3 86.4 

Executive, administrative, 

ANd MaNagGerial .............cececcerreserees 372 Wa 39.5 11 53.8 14,415 91.2 15.2 4 86.3 

Professional specialty ............c:cceee 1,125 81.7 41.4 1.6 54.4 16,195 93.7 76.0 3 86.6 
Technical, sales, and administrative 

SU DOOM a teceecanceesccaversvecertancassnanewesnses 1,523 71.0 13.9 1.9 30.5 32,451 85.5 58.1 5 73.4 
Technians and related support ee 184 70.7 28.3 1.1 56.0 3,851 90.5 70.3 5 83.8 
SAIESIOCCUPATIONS .....-...scsscseoseossrssesseses 256 66.0 10.2 ke 25.0 11,916 79.9 47.5 6 63.3 
Administrative support, 

including clerical .... 1,082 72.4 12.2 2.2 205 16,684 88.4 62.8 4 78.2 

Service occupations .... eas 736 61.4 9.1 8 19.6 14,759 68.5 37.5 6 50.8 
Private household ...... ass 99 40.4 (°) (°) 3.0 533 46.0 4.5 (°) 6.4 
MOMMCMGEINICOS cc ccscxsassarevsncceigansiszensoeese> 636 64.8 10.5 9 22.2 14,226 69.3 38.8 6 §2.5 
Precision production, craft, 

NUE PIANO eas eto t ics <cckevavesewiendessnessacse 508 62.2 25.8 20.7 - 33.1 11,230 79.5 65.4 2.4 75.6 
Operators, fabricators, and laborers ....... 729 46.0 16.0 eal 28.4 16,206 77.9 61.5 1.0 73.5 
Farming, forestry, and fishing ............... 147 37.4 9.5 (°) 12.2 1,443 54.4 34.0 A 41.2 

Industry 

PRSINCUIRRO Re cetcsicncrcsensicasosceceensessenesess 126 44.4 12.7 (°) 18.3 1,350 57.0 33.6 1 41.5 
Wi aR Giceeceatecsnrts ctersewissesssieevaeeeanassaccassesves 25 (‘) (‘) (4) (4) 575 90.1 85.4 (°) 90.8 
Construction ..... 515 55:5 20.0 20.6 28.7 5,222 70.0 48.3 47 60.2 
Manufacturing ... 436 57.3 32.8 7 45.2 19,576 87.9 78.1 3 88.1 

Durable goods ....... 245 62.0 35.5 1.2 49.8 11,809 89.3 80.4 3 90.1 

Nondurable goods .............+0++. 188 52.7 29.8 (°) 39.4 7,697 86.0 74.7 3) 85.4 
Transportation and public utilities .... 193 78.2 28.5 9.8 46.1 7,958 88.4 76.0 Wf 85.3 
Wholesale trade ..........cseccceeeeeeee aes 78 62.8 29.5 (°) 35.9 4,182 85.5 68.1 9 80.1 
PRCT ANAS eteconsthacbhcdntaccnnensssndssoceore = 487 58.5 7.6 8 22.6 18,060 70.6 35.2 8 51.7 
Finance, insurance, and real estate . 160 71.3 27.5 (°) 34.4 6,902 90.0 67.5 5 81.6 
EI VIGOS belts Sh car siscseveesireconvsenceees 2,887 70.8 21.9 1.6 35.7, 37,537 84.3 58.8 5 72.4 

Private household 124 42.7 (°) 1.6 2.4 606 44.1 4.5 (°) 73 

OINEL SOPVICES .....:.cec..cscvcssceceessesserseaev 2,763 72.0 22.8 1.6 37.2 36,931 85.0 59.7 5 73.4 

Professional and related services ..... 1,834 79.3 30.0 1.5 42.0 26,814 89.3 64.3 4 77.9 

Public administration ........:cccscssesseseeeeees 234 85.0 40.2 4 55.1 5,336 96.4 86.2 5 93.9 
dt 1 
' Contingent workers are defined as individuals who do not perceive them- 2 Noncontingent workers are those who do not meet the criteria for any of 
selves as having an explicit or implicit contract with their employers for ongoing __ the three definitions of contingent work. 
employment. Estimate 3 above is calculated using the broardest definition. For $ Less than 0.05 percent. 
the specific criteria used for each definition, see the appendix, pp. 34-35. 4 Data not shown where base employment is less than 75,000. 
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| Table 12 | Employed contingent and noncontingent wage and salary workers with pension coverage by selected 


characteristics, February 1997 
STS ae 
Contingent workers (estimate 3)! Noncontingent workers? 
Ch teristi Percent eligible Percent eligible 
sre Total Percent with for employer- Total Percent with for employer- 
(in thousands) pension provided (in thousands) pension provided 
coverage pension coverage pension 
Age and sex 
Total, 16 years and older............ 5,140 15.9 23.1 106,697 50.0 57.2 
16 to 19 years 664 6 5.6 5,272 4.4 14.7 
20 to 24 years... 945 3.1 Ue 10,653 20.6 34.7 
25 years And OIdET ..........:eseeeceereeeeee 3,531 22.2 29.6 90,773 56.1 62.3 
25 to 34 years ...... 1,251 13.7 24.0 27,845 47.9 57.0 
35 to 44 years ...... 1,041 23.9 29.9 29,790 58.9 64.6 
45 to 54 years ...... 683 32.4 38.9 21,539 63.9 68.1 
55 to 64 years .. 393 29.0 34.1 9,349 59.7 63.4 
65 years and Older ............cececseee 163 19.0 21.5 2,249 31.5 38.0 
MO 'scsccicctecxcesestoctencavccencssasnecveansasests 2,547 16.5 24.1 55,754 52.3 58.8 
WOMEOM 8 Micccccpescastesacstatouesccectese sane 2,593 15.3 22.2 50,944 47.5 55.4 
Race and Hispanic origin 
White 2esscsccehsteptetas. cach. coisas ete 4,177 ue 24.2 90,098 50.3 57.4 
585 9.1 15.4 12,218 50.0 57.8 
610 8.5 16.4 10,534 31.5 38.4 
Full- and part-time status 
Full-time Worker ..........:esceeseeeeeeeeeeees 2,890 23.6 32.4 87,378 57.2 64.6 
Part-time WOrkeIrS ...........sceseseeseeeeeeeeee 2,230 6.0 10.9 19,067 17.2 23.6 
Educational attainment® 
Less than a high school diploma ....... 495 8.3 13.9 10,882 27.0 33.2 
High school graduates, no college .... 1,116 15.1 20.8 34,508 46.5 54.2 
Some college, no degree .............06. 783 16.6 26.3 18,901 53.0 60.5 
AsSOCiate CEGree .........scesseeesseeseeeeeee 308 21.8 28.9 8,989 58.5 67.1 
College graduates 0.00... ceeeeeseeeeeeee 1,381 29.4 38.9 26,998 69.0 75.0 
wae calle 
‘Contingent workers are defined as individuals who do not perceive them- 2 Noncontingent workers are those who do not meet the criteria for any of 
selves as having an explicit or implicit contract with their employers for ongoing _ the three definitions of contingent work. 
employment. Estimate 3 above is calculated using the broadest definition. For Excludes workers age 16 to 24 enrolled in school. 
the specific criteria used for each definition, see the appendix, pp. 34-35. 


for pensions from their employers—slightly less than one- 
fourth of those with contingent jobs were offered employer- 
provided pensions, compared with nearly three-fifths of 
noncontingent workers. 

Contingent workers under the age of 25—who make up nearly 
a third of all contingent workers—were much less likely than 
those aged 25 to 54 to participate in pension plans or to be em- 
ployed in industries that have a higher probability of offering 
pensions. Among workers in each age group, those with contin- 
gent jobs were less likely than those holding noncontingent jobs 
to have, or to be eligible for, employer-provided pensions. Fi- 
nally, as with health insurance coverage, contingent workers had 
lower rates of pension coverage and eligibility than noncontingent 
workers in virtually every occupation and industry group. (See 
table 13.) 
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AS THE ECONOMY EXPANDED and the labor market strengthened 
between 1995 and 1997, both the number of contingent workers 
and the proportion of total employment made up of such work- 
ers declined. The overall characteristics of these workers, how- 
ever, changed little over the period. In both surveys, for ex- 
ample, contingent workers were more likely to be women, under 
the age of 25, enrolled in school, and to be employed part time. 
Workers in construction and services continued to have the 
greatest likelihood of holding a contingent job. However, as 
in the first survey, contingent workers were likely to be found 
in both high- and low-skilled occupations. Workers in profes- 
sional specialty occupations and in administive support, in- 
cluding clerical, for example, were about equally likely to 
work in contingent jobs. 

Although most contingent workers would have preferred a 


| 
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Employed contingent and noncontingent wage and salary workers with pension coverage by occupation 
| and industry, February 1997 


Contingent workers (estimate 3)' Noncontingent workers? 
es 
Percent Percent 
Occupation and Industry Total roe with atti x Total set with ae for 
pension fs pension employer- 
an Proteomics) coverage provided ala! coverage provided 
pension pension 
Occupation 
Managerial and professional specialty .............:::0e 1,497 28.2 36.6 30,610 66.8 72.7 
Executive, administrative, and managerial .. 372 33.9 42.2 14,415 63.2 69.5 
Professional Specialty ............sssssssssseceeseeesees 1,125 26.3 34.8 16,195 70.0 75.5 
Technical, sales, and administrative support . 1,523 11.0 19.4 32,451 48.5 57.2 
Technicians and related support ............200+ 184 15.2 22.8 3,851 59.3 68.6 
Sal@S OCCUPALONS «...-..cccssesccnseraceornrea tages ay 256 3.9 13.7 11,916 36.0 44.7 
Administrative support, including clerical ................. 1,082 12.0 20.2 16,684 54.9 63.5 
SEMWICBIOCCUPATIONS | s.0525. sscsctanssussavdectssexaaevanabusrnaghecacs 736 6.1 11.8 14,759 28.6 35.3 
Private household..... 99 3.0 3.0 533 1.3 1.5 
Other Services ..........sesesseeceeeeesetees 636 6.6 13.2 14,226 29.6 36.6 
Precision production, craft, and repair 508 21.3 26.8 11,230 49.5 55.2 
Operators, fabricators, and laborers ... wet 729 9.7 14.5 16,206 44.3 52.6 
Farming, forestry, and fishing .............sssesessseeseereseeee 147 27 10.2 1,443 15.7 20.6 
Industry 

Agriculture . 126 2.4 11.1 1,350 12.6 17.8 
Mining............ 25 (°) (°) 575 66.4 71.8 
Construction ..... 515 14.6 21.2 §,222 31.6 37.2 
Manufacturing... 436 22.0 32.6 19,576 62.0 69.9 
Durable goods ....... 245 23.7 33.1 11,809 64.2 71.8 
Nondurable goods ..........::ss00 188 20.2 31.9 7,697 58.9 67.2 
Transportation and public utilities 193 28.5 34.7 7,958 65.2 71.2 
Wholesale trade ...............sssesce 78 7.7 19.2 4,182 $1.5 57.6 
PUBLAU AOS ceceecrescttcancsnsosarsocesvcena 487 41 11.7 18,060 23.7 32.5 
Finance, insurance, and real estate . 160 26.9 35.0 6,902 57.8 66.6 
SOMVICOS eset a sates ade ee senseceeteessvckn 2,887 14.8 20.9 37,537 49.7 56.9 
Private household.. 124 2.4 24 606 2.1 3.0 
QUIEN SERVICES [5 < bes sceseascosserserorssce 2,763 15.3 21.8 36,931 50.5 57.8 
Professional and related services mas 1,834 20.3 26.4 26,814 58.7 65.6 
PPUIDINSACUIMINMSEGUONI) .c2-sccccrsace-cucestcvcceossccsetsecsccensecesses 234 39.3 52.6 5,336 89.1 91.1 


‘ Contingent workers are defined as individuals who do not perceive them- 
selves as having an explicit or implicit contract with their employers for ongoing 
employment. Estimate 3 above is calculated using the broadest definition. For 
the specific criteria used for each definition, see the appendix, pp.34—35. 


2 Noncontingent workers are those who do not meet the criteria for any of 
the three definitions of contingent work. 
3 Data not shown where base employment is less than 75,000. 


noncontingent job, many were satisfied with their current arrange- 
ment. Specifically, younger workers were about as likely to pre- 
fer contingent arrangements as noncontingent ones, probably 
because a large number were enrolled in school and thus were 
less concerned with establishing longstanding relationships with 
their employers. Compared with the first survey, contingent work- 
ers in 1997 were more likely to have cited personal, rather than 
economic, reasons for being in contingent arrangements, imply- 


Footnotes 


ing that workers were more likely to have chosen contingent work 
in the most recent survey. 

Finally, contingent workers earned less and were less likely 
than noncontingent workers to have been included in employer- 
provided health insurance or pension plans. When comparing 
the wages and benefits of contingent and noncontingent work- 
ers, however, there was considerable variation by age, educa- 
tional attainment, occupation, and industry. na 


' For an explanation of the three measures, as well as other relevant 
concepts and definitions, see the appendix, pp. 34-35. For more on the 
definitions, as well as analysis of the results of the 1995 survey, see the 
articles in the special issue of the Monthly Labor Review on contingent 
workers and alternative work arrangements, October 1996. 

? Contingency rates are calculated by dividing the number of contin- 
gent workers in a specified worker group by total employment for the same 
worker group. 

3For instance, the unemployment rate was 5.4 percent in February 1995 


and 5.3 percent in February 1997, both low by historical standards. Em- 
ployment growth, as measured by the Current Employment Statistics (CEs) 
survey, a monthly sample survey of about 390,000 nonfarm business es- 
tablishments, averaged 206,000 per month between the two survey dates. 

4 The Current Population Survey (cps) is a nationwide sample survey 
of about 50,000 households, conducted monthly by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus for the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The cps collects information about 
the demographic characteristics and employment status of the noninstitu- 
tional working-age population (16 years and older). Special supplements 
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to the cps occasionally are added to the survey questionnaire to obtain 
information on various topics of interest. The first cps supplement on con- 
tingent work and alternative work arrangements was conducted in Febru- 
ary 1995. This article examines data from the 1997 supplement, compar- 
ing the results with those obtained in 1995. 

5 The two narrower estimates of contingency (estimates 1 and 2) re- 
quire a 1-year tenure restriction on workers’ current and expected tenure 
with their employers. The broadest definition of contingency (estimate 3) 
removes this tenure restriction and basically includes all workers who say 
that their jobs are temporary. Although the median tenure for contingent 
workers under the broadest definition (0.7 year) was much less than that for 
noncontingent workers (5 years), 45 percent of these contingent workers had 
been with their employers for 1 year or more. 

6 Although contingent workers were employed in all industries, ey were 
disproportionately concentrated in services and construction. In both the 1995 
and 1997 surveys, more than half of all contingent workers were employed 
in the services industry, and an additional 10 percent were employed in the 
construction industry. As the contingency rates show, however, the vast ma- 
jority (93 percent) of workers in these two industries were not contingent. 

7 For an in-depth discussion of the prevalence of contingent work in 
post-secondary education, see Kathleen Barker, “Contingent Work in Higher 
Education,” in Kathleen Barker and Kathleen Christensen, eds., Contingent 
Work: American Employment Relations in Transition (Cornell University 
Press, 1998). 

8 See Kathleen Christensen, “Countervailing Human Resource Trends in 


Appendix: Concepts and definitions 


Family-Sensitive Firms,” in Barker and Christensen, Contingent Work. 

9 It should be noted that under estimate 1, the proportion of workers aged 
25 years and older who were dissatisfied with their arrangement was much 
higher than under estimate 3. 

'0 In the survey, information concerning preferences for a contingent or 
noncontingent job was collected separately from the reasons for holding a 
contingent job. Thus, a contingent worker could prefer noncontingent work 
but still provide a personal reason for holding a contingent job. 

" Tn the survey, respondents were asked, “Do you have health insurance 
from any source?” If the response was “yes,” they were then asked if their 
insurance was provided by their employer. Those who did not receive health 
insurance from their employer were asked for the source of their health in- 
surance; in addition, they were asked if they were eligible for employer- 
provided health insurance. Respondents who said “no” to the initial ques- 
tion were asked, “Does (employer’s name) offer a health insurance plan to 
any of its employees?” If the answer to that question was “yes,” the respon- 
dent was then asked, “Are you included in this plan?” If the response was 
“no,” the respondent was asked, “Why not?” The answer to this question 
was used to determine whether or not the respondent was eligible to receive 
insurance from his or her employer. 

'2 Tn the survey, respondents were asked, “Does (employer’s name) offer 
a pension or retirement plan to any of its employees?” If they answered “yes,” 
they were then asked, “Are you included in this plan?” If the response was 
“no,” respondents were then asked “Why not?” The response to this last 
question was used to determine eligibility for those not in the plan. 


The supplement to the February 1997 Current Population Survey 
obtained information on workers in contingent jobs, or jobs that 
were expected to last only for a limited period. Additional infor- 
mation was collected on employees working under alternative em- 
ployment arrangements—namely, working as independent contrac- 
tors or being “on call,” as well as working through temporary help 
agencies or contract firms. (A companion article in this issue by 
Sharon R. Cohany presents a profile of workers in alternative em- 
ployment arrangements.) All employed persons except unpaid fam- 
ily workers were included in the supplement. For persons holding 
more than one job, the questions referred to the characteristics of 
their main job—the job in which they worked the most hours. A 
similar survey was conducted in February 1995. 


The contingent workforce 


Contingent workers were defined as those who do not have an ex- 
plicit or implicit contract for long-term employment. Several pieces 
of information were collected in the supplement from which the 
existence of a contingent employment arrangement could be dis- 
cerned: whether the job was temporary or not expected to con- 
tinue, how long the worker expected to be able to hold the job, and 
how long the worker had held the job. For workers who had a job 
with an intermediary, such as a temporary help agency or a contract 
company, information was collected about their employment at the 
place they were assigned to work by the intermediary as well as 
their employment with the intermediary itself. 

The key factor used to determine if a job fit the conceptual defini- 
tion of contingent work was whether the job was temporary or not 
expected to continue. The first two questions in the supplement were: 


1. Some people are in temporary jobs that last only for a limited 
time or until the completion of a project. Is your job temporary? 

2. Provided the economy does not change and your job perfor- 
mance is adequate, can you continue to work for your current em- 
ployer as long as you wish? 
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Respondents who answered “yes” to the first question, or “no” 
to the second, were then asked a series of questions to distinguish 
persons who were in temporary jobs from those who, for personal 
reasons, were temporarily holding jobs that offered the opportunity 
of ongoing employment. For example, students holding part-time 
jobs in fast-food restaurants while in school might view those jobs 
as temporary if they intend to leave them at the end of the school 
year. The jobs themselves, however, would be filled by other work- 
ers once the students leave. Jobs were defined as being short term 
or temporary if the person was working only until the completion 
of a specific project, temporarily replacing another worker, being 
hired for a fixed period, filling a seasonal job that is available only 
during certain times of the year, or if other business conditions dic- 
tated that the job was short term. 

Workers also were asked how long they expected to stay in their 
current job and how long they had been with their current employer. 
The rationale for asking how long an individual expects to remain 
in his or her current job was that being able to hold a job for a year 
or more could be taken as evidence of at least an implicit contract 
for ongoing employment. In other words, the employer’s need for 
the worker’s services is not likely to evaporate tomorrow. By the 
same token, the information on how long a worker has been with 
the employer shows whether a job has been ongoing. Having re- 
mained with an employer for more than a year may be taken as 
evidence that, at least in the past, there was an explicit or implicit 
contract for continuing employment. 

To assess the impact of altering some of the defining factors on the 
estimated size of the contingent workforce, the following three mea- 
sures of contingent employment were developed: 


Estimate 1. The narrowest definition, estimate 1 defines contin- 
gent workers as wage and salary workers who indicated that they 
expected to work in their current job for 1 year or less and who had 
worked for their current employer for 1 year or less. Self-employed 
workers, both incorporated and unincorporated, and independent con- 
tractors are excluded from the count of contingent workers under 


estimate 1; the rationale was that people who work for themselves, 
by definition, have ongoing employment arrangements, although they 
may face financial risks. Individuals who worked for temporary help 
agencies or contract companies are considered contingent under es- 
timate 1 only if they expect their employment arrangement with the 
temporary help or contract company to last for 1 year or less, and 
they had worked for that company for 1 year or less. 


Estimate 2. This measure expands the definitions of contingent 
workers by including the self-employed (incorporated and unincor- 
porated) and independent contractors who expect to be, and had 
been, in such employment arrangements for 1 year or less. (The 
questions asked of the self-employed are different from those asked 
of wage and salary workers.) In addition, temporary help and con- 
tract company workers are classified as contingent under estimate 2 
if they had worked and expected to work for the customers to whom 
they were assigned for 1 year or less. For example, a “temp” secre- 
tary who is sent to a different customer each week but has worked 
for the same temporary help firm for more than 1 year and expects 
to be able to continue with that firm indéfinitely is contingent under 
estimate 2, but not under estimate 1. In contrast, a “temp” who is 
assigned to a single client for more than a year and expects to be 
able to stay with that client for more than a year is not counted as 
contingent under either estimate. 


Estimate 3. The third definition expands the concept of contingency 
by removing the 1-year requirement on expected duration of the job 
and on tenure in the current job (for wage and salary workers). Thus, 
the estimate effectively includes all the wage and salary workers who 
do not expect their employment to last, except for those who, for 
personal reasons, expect to leave jobs that they would otherwise be 
able to keep. Thus, a worker who had held a job for 5 years could be 
considered contingent if he or she now viewed the job as temporary. 
These conditions on expected and current tenure are not relaxed for 
the self-employed and independent contractors, because they were 


asked a different set of questions from wage and salary workers. 


Alternative employment arrangements 


To provide estimates of the number of workers in alternative 
employment arrangements, the February 1997 cps supplement 
included questions about whether individual workers were paid 
by a temporary help agency or a contract company, or whether 
they were “on call” or independent contractors. The definitions 
of each category, as well as the main questions used to identify 
workers in each category, follow. 


Independent contractors. Workers who were identified as inde- 
pendent contractors, consultants, and freelance workers in the 
supplement—regardless of whether they were identified as wage 
and salary workers or self-employed in the responses to basic CPs 
labor force status questions—all are classified as independent con- 
tractors. Workers identified as self-employed (incorporated and 


unincorporated) in the basic cps were asked, “Are you self-employed 
as an independent contractor, independent consultant, freelance 
worker, or something else (such as a shop or restaurant owner)?” in 
order to distinguish those who consider themselves to be indepen- 
dent contractors, consultants, or freelance workers from those who 
were business operators such as shop owners or restaurateurs. Those 
identified as wage and salary workers in the basic CPS were asked, 
“Last week, were you working as an independent contractor, an 
independent consultant, or a freelance worker? That is, someone 
who obtains customers on their own to provide a product or ser- 
vice.” (About 88 percent of independent contractors were identi- 
fied as self-employed in the main questionnaire, while 12 percent 
were identified as wage and salary workers; conversely, about half 
of the self-employed were identified as independent contractors.) 


On-call workers. These are persons who are called into work only 
when they are needed. This category includes workers who an- 
swered affirmatively to the question, “Some people are in a pool of 
workers who are ONLY called to work as needed, although they can 
be scheduled to work for several days or weeks in a row—for ex- 
ample, substitute teachers and construction workers supplied by a 
union hiring hall. These workers sometimes are referred to as ON- 
CALL workers. Were you an ON-CALL worker last week?” Persons 
with regularly scheduled work that might include periods of being 
on call to perform work at unusual hours, such as medical resi- 
dents, were not included in this category. 


Temporary help agency workers. These are workers who were paid 
by a temporary help agency. To the extent that permanent staff of tem- 
porary help agencies indicate that they are paid by their agencies, the 
estimate of the number of workers whose employment was mediated 
by temporary help agencies is overstated. This category includes workers 
who said that their job was temporary and answered “‘yes” to the ques- 
tion, “Are you paid by a temporary help agency?” Also included are 
workers who said their job was not temporary and answered affirma- 
tively to the question, “Even though you told me your job was not 
temporary, are you paid by a temporary help agency?” 


Workers provided by contract firms. These are individuals identi- 
fied as working for a contract company and who usually work for 
only one customer, usually at the customer’s worksite. The last two 
requirements were imposed to focus on workers whose employ- 
ment appeared to be very closely tied to the firm for which they 
were performing the work, rather than on all workers employed by 
firms that provide services to other firms. This category included 
workers who answered “yes” to the question, “Some companies 
provide employees or their services to others under contract. A few 
examples of services that can be contracted out include security, 
landscaping, or computer programming. Did you work for a com- 
pany that contracts out you or your services last week?” These work- 
ers also had to respond negatively to the question, “Are you usually 
assigned to more than one customer?” They also had to answer “yes” 
to the question, “Do you usually work at the customer’s worksite?” 
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Occupational Injury and Illness Rate 


Occupational injury and illness 
rates, 1992-96: why they fell 


A decline in occupational injury and illness rates 
in the early to mid-1990s is attributable 

to legislative reforms motivated by increases 

in workers’ compensation payments and a growing 
awareness of workplace hazards by unions, 
employers, and the insurance industry 


etween 1992 and 1996, the rate of re- 
B ported occupational injuries and illnesses 
per 100 full-time workers declined from 
8.9 to 7.4. Following passage of the Occupational 
Safety and Health Act in the early 1970s, the rate 
had declined from 11.0 in 1973 to 7.6 in 1983. 
Thereafter, the rate increased for the most part, 
reaching 8.9 in 1992. Then, beginning in 1993 
and every year following, it fell. (See table 1.) 
Because the occupational injury and illness rate 
is such an important measure of employee well- 
being, the causes of the latter decline are of con- 
siderable interest. This article identifies the fac- 
tors that have contributed to the rate decline and 
assesses their importance regarding future 
changes in the rate. Of particular interest is 
whether the decline will continue, flatten, or re- 
verse itself and conform to a cyclical pattern. 
The recent decrease is especially dramatic in 
light of the expected pattern of increased injuries 
and illnesses during economic expansions. The 
temporary drop in the rates in the early 1980s has 
been attributed to the concurrent effects of the 
recession. For example, Peter Dorman concludes 
that 


there is clearly a “cyclical” component to safety: 
it rises during periods of economic hardship, 
and falls during periods of growth. This may be 
due either to the speedup in the pace of work 
when orders pile up (this is implicit in Okun’s 
law, according to which fluctuations in output 
exceed fluctuations in employment), or to the 
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influx of new, inexperienced workers when hir- 
ing expands.' 


In addition, the “records inspection” policy of 
the Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion (osHA) from 1982 to 1986 (forgoing further 
investigation if an employer’s records indicated 
safe workplace conditions) has been suspected of 
having been an incentive to underreport viola- 
tions during that period; the policy was subse- 
quently changed in the face of high-profile, large- 
penalty cases for recordkeeping violations. 

The disaggregation of data by State reveals 
significant differences among States in the degree 
of the recent decline. Notably, the data indicate 
that the reductions in the national statistics can- 
not be attributed primarily to reductions in States 
with above-average rates. In fact, no significant 
correlation was found between the injury and ill- 
ness rates in 1994 and the reductions achieved 
from 1994 to 1996. (See chart 1.) 

Table 2 shows total and lost-workday injury 
and illness incidence rates by industry sector for 
1992, 1994, and 1996, with the percent change in 
rates for 1992-96 and 1994-96. Viewed in this 
detail, the data reveal that on a national basis, 
many industry sectors have achieved reductions 
in injury and illness rates of 20 percent to 30 per- 
cent or more in recent years. 

Several explanations have been given for the 
decline: the well-known shift in employment out 
of traditionally highly hazardous manufacturing 


industry jobs and into relatively less hazardous service indus- 
try employment; an increase in underreporting of workplace 
injuries and illnesses; a growing emphasis on cost control 
among employers and insurers in response to rising worker 
compensation costs; increased efforts on the part of em- 
ployers and unions to identify and eliminate workplace haz- 
ards; and more effective osHA enforcement and consultation 
activities. 

The analysis that follows identifies recent reforms in work- 
ers’ compensation programs at the State level and industry 
initiatives in implementing workplace safety and health pro- 
grams as being primarily responsible for the rate reduction. 
The various reforms and initiatives were triggered by sharp 
increases in workers’ compensation costs over the previous 
decade. Efforts to identify the nature of these costs and to 
reduce them resulted in many diverse approaches and changes, 
including an increased emphasis on risk reduction. 


Employment shift from high-hazard industries 


One possible explanation for the decline in occupational in- 
jury and illness rates is that there has been a decline in em- 
ployment in traditionally high-hazard industries, accompanied 
by growth in low-hazard industries. For example, in the high- 
hazard manufacturing industry, a long-term decline in employ- 
ment continued into the 1990s. Manufacturing employment 
declined by more than 600,000 between 1990 and 1996 (from 


Occupational injury and illness rates per 100 full- 
time workers, 1973-96 


Total Lost-workday rate 


11.0 
10.4 
9.1 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


19,076,000 to 18,457,000). (The reference year 1990 was se- 
lected rather than 1992 in order to avoid the business cycle 
effect of the 1992 recession.) In contrast, employment in the 
relatively low-hazard service industries continued to show 
strong long-term growth, increasing from 27,934,000 in 1990 
to 34,377,000 in 1996. 

But the employment shift explanation for the decline ap- 
pears problematic, for a number of reasons. First, when atten- 
tion is focused on disaggregated industry employment details, 
it becomes clear that not all high-hazard industries in fact ex- 
perienced a decline in employment during the period in ques- 
tion. In high-hazard construction, for instance, employment 
increased by 280,000 (from 5,120,000 to 5,400,000) between 
1990 and 1996. Indeed, in a 1992 annual report, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics identified and compiled a list of 36 de- 
tailed (that is, at the four-digit sic level) manufacturing indus- 
tries with the highest rates of nonfatal occupational injuries 
and illnesses.* Data from this list were matched against em- 
ployment data on 20 of these high-incidence industries from 
the BLs State Current Employment Statistics program. (No 
employment data on the remaining 16 industries were found 
in the program.) The results of analyses carried out on these 
20 industries are presented in table 3. 

Employment in the 20 high-hazard industries increased 
from 1,813,200 to 2,009,500 over the period 1990-96. (Em- 
ployment in these industries dipped to 1,805,900 during the 
1992 recession.) Thus, the supposition that there has been an 
employment shift out of traditionally high-hazard industry 
sectors is not supported by these data. Further, while declines 
in occupational injury and illness rates were found in 18 of 
the 20 industries listed (the greatest reductions were in pri- 
mary aluminum, —32.0 percent, and meatpacking plants, -31.8 
percent), there were no concomitant declines in employment 
that might help to explain the reduction in the injury and ill- 
ness rates found in manufacturing in recent years. The second 
reason the employment shift explanation fails is that the as- 
sumption that the decline in injury and illness rates is related 
to employment growth in low-hazard service industry occu- 
pations also appears suspect. Employment growth in many 
service sector jobs has led to an increase in attention on them 
and to a better appreciation of the hazards inherent in the jobs 
being created. At the three-digit level of industry detail, 10 
service industry sectors had injury and illness rates equal to 
(job training and related services) or exceeding (hotels and 
motels, miscellaneous equipment rental and leasing, miscel- 
laneous repair shops, commercial sports, miscellaneous 
amusement and recreational services, nursing and personal 
care facilities, hospitals, home health care services, and resi- 
dential care) the total private-industry average rate of 7.4 
percent.’ 

As an alternative explanation of why high-hazard indus- 
tries are reducing their injury and illness rates, it has been 
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Chart 1 Occupational injury and illness rates, 1994, versus percent reduction, 1994-96, 38 States and Puerto Rico 
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suggested that automating high-hazard jobs may play a role. 
After automation of these jobs, the jobs that remain are inher- 
ently less dangerous, it is said, and thus the rates decline. To 
test this hypothesis, the share of production worker employ- 
ment as a percent of total industry employment was analyzed 
using available Bs data. If the share were found to be declin- 
ing, a case could be made for an employment shift out of high- 
hazard occupations and into clerical or supervisory jobs. The 
data, however, did not support the hypothesis: the production 
worker share of employment had increased in the majority of 
high-hazard industries between 1990 and 1996 (on average, 
from 78.6 percent to 80.5 percent). 

In sum, the explanation that the recent decline in occupa- 
tional injury and illness rates has been caused by an employ- 
ment shift out of high-hazard industries and into low-hazard 
industries is not supported by the data. 


Underreporting of injuries and illnesses 


Companies, often unintentionally, perpetuate a variety of poli- 
cies and management practices that may lead to poor record- 
keeping. Among such practices and policies identified to date 
are the following:* 


¢ Sheer neglect for the records, no training for the record- 
keeper, no emphasis on maintaining records properly, down- 
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grading recordkeeping to a collateral duty of a clerical or sup- 
port staff person. 

¢ Poor communications between different departments within 
the company, with the record keeper kept uninformed of inju- 
ries and illnesses, even when employees have reported them 
to their supervisors. 

¢ Management bonuses and opportunities for promotion tied 
negatively to injury and illness rates. 

¢ Employee group awards or bonuses if no injuries are re- 
ported by anyone in the group. 

¢ Employees denied overtime or promotion opportunities for 
reporting an injury or for staying away from work. 

¢ Subjection of employees who report injuries or illnesses to 
overly aggressive and personal accident investigations, includ- 
ing investigations of employees’ personal lifestyles (for ex- 
ample, drug testing). 


These disincentives to report occupational injuries and ill- 
nesses are difficult to address because they often reflect psy- 
chological factors and attitudes among people in the organi- 
zation. Anything in the work environment that makes an 
employee uncomfortable with reporting an injury or illness to 
the company, or that makes the company unwilling or reluc- 
tant to record cases of injury or illness, could be seen as a 
disincentive. The result is that company injuries and illnesses 
will be chronically underreported. 


Total and lost-workday injury and illness rates, by industry, 1992, 1994, 1996, and percent change, 1992-96 and 


1994-96 
Mini. cL 
“ie Average Total injury and Iliness rate Lost-workday injury and Illness rate 
code Industry viol pee Percent change Percent change 
4 1992 | 1994 1996 IS92 E1994 996” irs eee mae 
(thousands) 1992-96 | 1994-96 1992-96 |1994-96 
BLIVEtEISECON =. S08... c.c0ctececsc 98,772.9 8.9 8.4 7.4 -16.9 -11.9 3.9 3.8 3.4 -12.8 -10.5 
Agriculture, forestry, 
SIMA Merersteak cscs cxsaztlvssvocsecscdsevoys 1,717.4 11.6 10.0 8.7 —25.0 -13.0 5.4 4.7 3.9 -27.8 -17.0 
RAMAN} ade has ace etccicaiignatcoetsunvsisesncvscevss 578.3 7.3 6.3 5.4 —26.0 -14.3 41 3.9 3.2 —22.0 -17.9 
SOMSIUCHOM |-..<.s:acesssscsnesssnasssaaeses 5,359.7 13.1 11.8 9.9 24.4 —-16.1 5.8 5.5 4.5 22.4 -18.2 
15 General building contractors .. 1,256.1 12.2 10.9 9.0 26.2 -17.4 5.4 Sal 4.0 —25.9 21.6 
16 Heavy construction, 
except building ...........se 770.7 12.1 10.2 9.0 -25.6 -11.8 5.4 5.0 43 -20.4 -14.0 
AT, Special trade contractors ....... 3,332.9 13.8 12.5 10.4 -24.6 -16.8 6.1 5.8 4.8 -21.3 -17.2 
IMIAINUMACKUNIG) 25 :o2e<Soce-cncscezebueeee 18,460.5 12.5 12.2 10.6 -15.2 -13.1 5.4 5.5 49 -9.3 -10.9 
Durable goods manufacturing ...| 10,774.4 13.4 13.5 11.6 -13.4 -14.1 55 5.7 5.1 73 -10.5 
Nondurable goods 
MANUFACHUTING «00... eeeeeeeeeeeeees 7,686.0 11.3 10.5 9.2 -18.6 -12.4 5.3 5.1 4.6 -13.2 -9.8 
20 Food and kindred products .... 1,690.0 18.8 nial 15.0 —20.2 -12.3 9.5 9.2 8.0 -15.8 -13.0 
21 Tobacco products ........... 40.6 6.0 5.3 6.7 11.7 26.4 24 2.4 2.8 16.7 16.7 
22 Textile mill products ............... 627.6 9.9 8.7 7.8 21.2 -10.3 4.2 4.0 3.6 -14.3 -10.0 
23 Apparel and other textile 
PYOGUCS oer. n loss seraizenne 866.1 9.5 8.9 7.4 -22.1 -16.9 4.0 3.9 3:3 -17.5 -15.4 
24 Lumber and wood products ... 777.9 16.3 ike 14.2 -12.9 -9.6 7.6 Wek 6.8 -10.5 -11.7 
25 Furniture and fixtures............. 503.6 14.8 A508 | 12:2 -17.6 -18.7 6.6 7.0 5.4 -18.2 22.9 
26 Paper and allied products ...... 681.9 11.0 9.6 9 28.2 -17.7 5.0 4.5 3.8 —24.0 -15.6 
27 Printing and publishing .......... 1,533.1 7.3 6.7 6.0 -17.8 -10.4 3.2 3.0 2.8 12.5 -6.7 
28 Chemicals and allied 
POGUES ssn nctcrcs-osteterecssarts 1,029.8 6.0 5.7 48 —20.0 -15.8 2.8 2.8 2.4 -14.3 -14.3 
29 Petroleum and coal products . 141.3 5.9 4.7 4.6 —22.0 -2.1 2.8 2.3 2.5 —10.7 8.7 
30 Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products ..............4 979.9 14.5 14.0 12.3 -15.2 -12.1 6.8 6.7 6.3 74 -6.0 
31 Leather and leather 
PYGOUCIS Ss cos coavsiivessess 95.7 12.1 12.0 10.7 -11.6 -10.8 5.4 5.3 45 -16.7 -15.1 
32 Stone, clay, and glass 
PGUICES oe atoscoxtcssncoreceeevarcn cae 544.1 13.6 13.2 12.4 -8.8 -6.1 6.1 6.5 6.0 -1.6 77 
33 Primary metal industries ........ 709.6 17.5 16.8 15.0 -14.3 -10.7 fo 7.2 6.8 4.2 5.6 
34 Fabricated metal products ..... 1,447.1 16.8 16.4 14.4 -14.3 12.2 6.6 6.7 6.2 -6.1 7.5 
35 Industrial machinery 
and equipment ..........cseee 2,108.4 dad 11.6 9.9 -10.8 -14.7 4.2 4.4 4.0 4.8 -9.1 
36 Electronic and other \ 
electrical equipment ............. 1,655.4 8.4 8.3 6.8 -19.0 -18.1 3.6 3.6 3H -13.9 -13.9 
37 Transportation equipment ...... 1,785.2 18.7 19.6 16.3 -12.8 -16.8 7A 7.8 7.0 -1.4 -10.3 
38 Instruments and related 
TOCUICES codraps att eccvacsotacensessns 853.3 5.9 5.9 oa -13.6 -13.6 2.7 27 2.3 -14.8 -14.8 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing 
MNCUISEIOS 7 sa cncsvesnsesssosessceccesee 389.9 10.7 9.9 9.5 -11.2 —4.0 5.0 4.5 4.4 -12.0 2.2 
Transportation and utilities ........... 5,989.0 94 9.3 8.7 4.4 -6.5 Ss 5:0) Syl .0 7.3 
40 Railroad transportation .......... - 6.6 5.1 3.5 —47.0 31.4 5.1 3.8 2.7 47.1 -28.9 
41 Local and interurban 
passenger transit ................. 416.3 11.0 9.6 10.3 -6.4 7.3 5.9 Sal 5.4 -8.5 5.9 
42 Trucking and warehousing ..... 1,622.7 13.4 14.8 10.4 22.4 -29.7 79 9.2 5.9 -25.3 -35.9 
43 U.S. Postal Service ................ - - - - - - - = - - - 
Water transportation .............. 176.5 11.5 9.5 9.8 -14.8 3.2 5:5 5.1 5.2 -5.5 2.0 
45 Transportation by air .............. 1,119.2 13.8 13.3 17.9 29.7 34.6 7.6 8.0 11.8 55.3 47.5 
46 Pipelines, except natural 
CAS BE ae Coe 14.5 3.1 2.4 2.0 -35.5 -16.7 1.6 1.4 8 -50.0 -42.9 
47 Transportation services a 414.7 3.9 4.2 3:5 -10.3 -16.7 2.2 2.2 1.6 -27.3 -27.3 
48 Communications ............s00+ 1,345.2 3.4 3.3 3.5 2.9 6.1 1.8 a7, 1.9 5.6 11.8 
49 Electric, gas, and sanitary 
SEIVICES | cccpacossecvscsessesnesacaness 878.9 7.6 7.3 6.9 -9.2 -5.5 3.6 3.5 3.6 0 2.9 
Wholesale and retail trade ........... 28,027.1 8.4 7:9 6.8 -19.0 -13.9 3.5 3.4 2.9 -17.1 -14.7 
Wholesale trade ..........cseee 6,471.7 7.6 iat 6.6 -13.2 -14.3 3.6 3.8 3.4 -5.6 -10.5 
50 Durable goods wholesale 
RAG Oiscicacvessschdcraedsvacseenccveseoss 3,802.9 6.8 7.0 6.2 -8.8 -11.4 3.0 3.2 3.0 0 -6.3 
51 Nondurable goods 
wholesale trade ... i 2,668.8 8.6 8.7 7.3 -15.1 -16.1 4.6 4.6 4.0 -13.0 -13.0 
Retail trade ........ecseceseseeeeeee 21,555.3 8.7 - 6.9 -20.7 - 3.4 ~ 2.8 -17.6 - 
ie | 
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In 1987, the Bureau of Labor Statistics conducted a pilot 
project to test the feasibility of a case-by-case comparison of 
OSHA employer injury and illness records with medical records, 
workers’ compensation reports, and other related workplace 
records. The project involved visits by osHa compliance of- 
ficers to 200 randomly selected manufacturing establishments 
with more than 10 employees. Half of the establishments were 
in Massachusetts and half in Missouri. While this pilot project 
was not designed to provide statistical results for the Nation, 
the 200 sites that were visited did afford records of about 4,000 


1992-96 and 1994-96 


Continued—Total and lost-workday injury and illness rates, by industry, 1992, 1994, 1996, and percent change, 


injury and illness cases reported in 1986. 

The pilot survey uncovered evidence of both underreport- 
ing and overreporting. While virtually all overreporting in- 
volved cases with no lost work time, underreported cases were 
split between those with and without lost work time.° The 
project found that total injuries and illnesses were under- 
recorded by about 10 percent. (Two establishments were re- 
sponsible for most of the undercount.) Lost-workday injury 
and illness cases were underrecorded by about 25 percent in 
the establishments visited.° 


ees poset Total injury and Illness rate Lost-workday injury and Iliness rate 
| employ- Ya ae 
Code Industry ment, 1996 | 1999 | 1994 1996 Percent change 1992 1994 | 1996 Percent change 
(thousands) 1992-96 | 1994-96 1992-96 | 1994-96 
52 Building materials and 
garden supplies ............... 883.9 Uy 10.3 9.6 -13.5 -6.8 5.0 4.9 4.5 -10.0 -8.2 
53 General merchandise stores . 2,679.0 10.4 10.8 9.7 6.7 | -10.2 48 5.4 4.8 0.0 -11.1 
54 Food 'StoreS2..<..cc0cee terse 3,425.6 11.9 10.5 9.4 -21.0 | -10.5 4.8 4.4 3.9 -18.8 -11.4 
55 Auto dealers and service 
Stations |< Avis scecctecoscecencsnensss 2,261.0 8.0 7.4 6.8 -15.0 -8.1 2.9 2.8 Pa) -13.8 -10.7 
56 Apparel and accessory 
SlONOSi5.<. Se arute cetera ess 1,113.3 4.3 4] 3.7 -14.0 -9.8 1.6 1.6 1.5 -6.3 -6.3 
57 Furniture and home- 
furnishings stores ............... 967.8 5.8 5.0 47 —19.0 | -17.5 2.6 2.8 2.2 -15.4 21.4 
58 Eating and drinking places ... 7,916.7 911 Teeth 6.2 -31.9 | -19.5 3.1 2.6 1:9 38.7 -26.9 
59 Miscellaneous retail trade ..... 2,708.0 5.0 4.5 41 -18.0 -8.9 24 2.0 1.9 -9.5 -5.0 
Finance, insurance, and 
realiestate (....:-.ctssencmereereae 6,746.2 2.9 2.7 24 -17.2 | -11.1 1.2 1.1 A) —25.0 -18.2 
60 Depository institutions ......... 2,014.9 2.1 2.1 1.8 -14.3 | -14.3 8 8 6 -25.0 -25.0 
61 Nondepository institutions ... $12.2 1.0 15 14 10.0 | -26.7 4 6 4 0 -33.3 
62 Security and commodity 
10) (0) <=) tee Pope eon 551.5 PY, vf 6 -14.3 | -14.3 3 3 2 -33.3 -33.3 
63 Insurance carriers .............-- 1,376.9 - 2.6 2.1 - | -19.2 - 9 ff - -22.2 
64 Insurance agents, brokers, 
and services 707.0 1.4 1.4 1.4 .0 0 5 5 4 ~20.0 -20.0 
65 Real estate .........sccceecesees 1,372.0 6.8 5:7 5.4 —20.6 -§.3 3.1 2.7 2.4 22.6 11.1 
67 Holding and other investment 
OMICES 22 Fic. cscctninenrtees 211.7 2.7 1.9 2.8 S37, 47.4 1.3 8 1.3 0 62.5 
SONVICOS | <1: sc.susc.cessoneseatiy eters 31,894.7 Kel 6.5 6.0 -15.5 7.7 3.0 2.8 2.6 -13.3 7.1 
70 Hotels and other lodging 
PIACOS ooo heessesicectiteseceecsvevence 1,699.0 11.2 10.1 9.0 
72 Personal services ... aS 1,181.5 5.1 41 3.8 
73 Business services ...............+ 7,336.3 5.4 4.9 3.9 
75 Auto repair, services, 
ANC Parking .........eesceeeneeeee 1,081.0 78 6.9 5.9 
76 Miscellaneous repair services 374.2 8.7 tlh 6.3 
78 Motion pictures ..........c:cseeeee = - 3.0 - 
79 Amusement and recreation 
SOMVICCS Soi owcsszsasconpom suasteer 1,524.8 10.1 9.0 9.5 
80 Health Services ..........:.sece 9,439.2 10.2 9.4 9.1 
81 Legal services ............ 930.3 1.2 AeA 1.1 
82 Educational services .. ae 1,472.8 5.6 4.2 3.4 
83 Social Services «0.0.0... 2,347.3 8.0 7.8 7.2 
84 Museums, botanical gardens, 
ENG) ZOOS ho ccscwsanstescstavaceoscnous - 78 7.1 - 
86 Membership organizations... 975.4 - - 3.5 
87 Engineering and management 
SEIMIGOS foi su. con5s-ccreostesanstate 2,865.5 2.4 2.6 2.0 
88 Private households - = = a 
89 Services, not elsewhere 
Classifieds! 4.Ssiescscsccceesavestucs - af. - - 


Note: 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Dash indicates data not available or (for percent change) calculation could not be made. 


f 


| Table 3.. | Total injury and illness rates, 1992 and 1996, and total employment and production workers in high-hazard 
industries, 1990 and 1996 ste Bi 
1990 1996 
Total injury [ee See Se 
sic and illness rate Percent Production Production 
be Industry change, Total workers Total workers 
1992-96 employment | (percentof | employment | (percent of 
1992 | 1996 (thousands) total (thousands) total 
employment) | employment) 
BUSAN cee vansese caste teccsessoncctensucneveseecees 126.8 121.3 -17.8 1813.2 78.6 2009.5 80.5 
2011 Meatpacking plants ............:cceseseeeeeeeeee 44.4 30.3 -31.8 139.5 84.4 138.3 83.6 
3731 | Ship building and repairing ...............0 37.8 27.4 -27.5 129.5 72.8 98.2 73.1 
3711 Motor vehicles and car bodies ..............-.. 32.3 26.1 -19.2 310.8 72.3 354.3 76.8 
3321 | Gray and ductile iron foundries ................ 31.6 25.8 -18.4 81.8 81.3 80.3 82.8 
3465 =| Automotive stampingS .........:.:esseeeeseeee 29.2 23.2 -20.5 99.7 83.2 118.3 83.8 
RSG) MeN RRICKG RUST S (ss aise seccctte cca savessvesoxenewcesncnes 25.0 19.4 -22.4 27.4 78.1 31.6 79.7 
3325 | Steel foundries, 0.€.C.? .........ssssseeceeeeeeeee 24.4 26.4 8.2 28.0 77.9 25.8 81.4 
2015 ‘| Poultry slaughtering and processing 23.2 17.8 23.3 194.1 90.2 233.1 89.1 
ZASIy MOBIC: ROMOS '<..ccac.ncsnsccecceaseresveseusenresveseos 23.0 26.2 13.9 43.4 80.6 64.4 83.9 
3633 | Household laundry equipment................. 22.6 16.7 -26.1 21.0 79.5 15.9 81.8 
3713 | Truck and bus bodies. ..............2.ssresssseeeene 22.3 21.0 -5.8 41.2 7.9 38.3 80.4 
3462 | Iron and steel forgingS ...........sssscesseeeeee 21.1 19.4 -8.1 31.9 76.5 30.6 76.5 
2013 | Sausages and other prepared meats ...... 21.0 16.3 -22.4 84.6 74.6 93.2 77.7 
3792 | Travel trailers and CAMpeFS ...........0eese0 20.5 19.7 -3.9 18.0 77.2 22.2 84.2 
3322 | Malleable iron foundries..............:seceeee 20.3 16.7 -17.7 8.7 74.7 44 78.0 
3365 | Aluminum foundries .............ssceceseseeseeeeeee 20.1 Weal -14.9 23.7 78.9 24.9 82.3 
3334 | Primary aluminum ............... 20.0 13.6 -32.0 25.5 76.1 22.5 79.6 
3441 Fabricated structural metal ... 19.5 16.7 -14.4 77.0 71.7 76.5 73.5 
3317 | Steel pipes and tubes ..............sssseessesees 19.2 13.9 -27.6 24.7 74.5 27.1 75:3 
3714 | Motor vehicle parts and accessories ....... 19.2 16.9 12.0 402.7 (ie: | 509.9 80.2 
‘Weighted average. acteristics, 1992, Bulletin 2455 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, April 1995), p. 5; 
?n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. Employment and Earnings, March 1991, table B-2; March 1997, table B-12. 
Sources: Occupational Injuries and Ilinesses: Counts, Rates, and Char- 


In 1996, as part of a major osHa data collection initiative, 
about 80,000 establishments were asked to submit informa- 
tion on injuries and illnesses reported that year, together with 
the number of workers employed and the hours they worked. 
A follow-on data-quality audit program was designed to check 
the accuracy of the data submitted to the Agency, as well as 
overall injury and illness recordkeeping practices. This audit, 
directed by the Office of Management and Budget, was de- 
signed with the following aims in mind: 


¢ Comparing the information submitted to osHa with the em- 
ployers’ 1996 osua form 200, “Log and Summary of Injuries 
and Illnesses,” and with the employers’ records of employ- 
ment and hours worked. 

¢ Identifying recordable injury and illness cases and deter- 
mining whether the establishment recorded them properly, 
underrecorded them, or overrecorded them. 

¢ Interviewing the establishment’s recordkeeper about the 
OsHA recordkeeping requirements and the establishment’s 
recordkeeping practices. 


In 1997, osHa contracted with Eastern Research Group, 
Inc., of Lexington, Massachusetts, to conduct the follow-on 
pilot study of data collection quality and verification of em- 
ployer injury and illness records. The eventual study design 
encompassed a statistical sample of more than 250 establish- 
ments nationwide. The sample frame included establishments 


with more than 60 employees and excluded establishments in 
the construction industry. osHA compliance officers were part 
of each site visit team. The completion of more than 250 au- 
dits in 1998 produced results that were markedly similar to 
the 1987 pilot test results. While underreporting of record- 
able cases remained a persistent problem, there was no appar- 
ent increase in the size of the problem over the 10-year period 
between the studies.’ Preliminary results of the audit included 
the following: 


¢ Total injury and illness cases were underreported by 11 per- 
cent (10 percent in 1986). 
¢ Lost-workday cases were underreported by 22 to 23 per- 
cent (25 percent in 1986). 


In addition, no data were identified that would support the 
hypothesis of a sudden and dramatic increase in under- 
reporting in the period studied. Decreases in rates were ob- 
served across many industries and States, but the degree of 
the reductions varied widely. Also, the greatest reductions 
were not concentrated in States or industries with higher ini- 
tial rates. 


Consequently, the findings of the audit and the character- 
istics of the injury and illness data suggest that the recent 
decline in occupational injury and illness rates is not due to 
an increase in underreporting. 
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Workers’ compensation reforms 


Market forces for change. By 1992, social welfare expend- 
itures on workers’ compensation claims had reached $45.7 
billion, more than twice the $22.3 billion spent in 1985. 
Within the insurance industry and among a growing number 
of employers, concern with rising premium rates was increas- 
ing. Workers’ compensation premium levels among States 
were being compared. States with high premium levels be- 
lieved that they were losing jobs as industry moved out of 
State.® Action took the form of changes in State workers’ com- 
pensation legislation, including increased penalties for fraudu- 
lent claims, limitations on benefits paid, medical and case 
management initiatives, improved efficiency in the structure 
and administration of the insurance market, the introduction 
of large-deductible insurance options for employers, and re- 
quirements or incentives for the implementation of safety and 
health programs. 

The level of werkers’ compensation costs reached in the 
early 1990s spurred cost control efforts and created profit- 
able business opportunities for reducing costs; the discovery 
and scope of such opportunities fundamentally altered ap- 
proaches to safety and health. Previously, safety and health 
issues were often relegated to a minor management concer; 
the extent of effort devoted to safety and health protection 
could be measured by the limited resources devoted to that 
function. Injury rates, and especially medical and other costs 
resulting from an injury, were considered largely uncontrol- 
lable. Significantly elevated insurance costs increased both 
the urgency and profitability of cost reduction efforts. In turn, 
the pursuit of such efforts resulted in new realizations regard- 
ing the nature of the costs involved and new opportunities for 
improvements. Workplace accidents are gradually evolving 
from a budget item to a commitment to change the way work 
is carried out. 

While many reforms in State workers’ compensation law 
have focused on program cost reduction first and accident 
prevention second, changes in perspective and attitude ap- 
pear to have led to a greater commitment to reduce risk, as 
opposed to viewing safety as a cost add-on. Reforms have 
affected hazard assessment, training, claims management, re- 
habilitation and return-to-work programs, safety incentives 
for employees, and entrepreneurial opportunities by special- 
ist consultants. In the next section, reforms that focus on haz- 
ard reduction (workplace safety and health programs and 
medical cost deductibles) are presented first, followed by re- 
forms designed to reduce the number of claims filed (pro- 
grams designed to detect and more effectively prosecute 
insurance fraud) and then reforms aimed at cost reduction (re- 
turn-to-work and program administration reforms). 


State workers’ compensation legislative reforms 
1. Workplace safety and health programs. Ataminimum, 
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typical components of workplace safety and health programs 
would include hazard identification and control and safety 
and health training. Recent reforms in many State workers’ 
compensation programs have made such programs manda- 
tory, either for all employers or for targeted employers with 
high injury and illness rates. Voluntary programs have also 
been encouraged through statutory language. These workers’ 
compensation legislative reforms have supplemented compa- 
rable programs mandated under State occupational safety and 
health authority. (Generally, the two kinds of programs do not 
overlap; that is, mandatory safety and health programs are not 
usually found simultaneously under a State’s occupational 
safety and health program and its workers’ compensation pro- 
gram. Exceptions are California, Minnesota, and North Caro- 
lina.) In addition, many employers in States that have not in- 
troduced such programs through legislation are voluntarily 
adopting and implementing safety and health programs in an 
effort to reduce workplace hazards and the related costs of 
accidents. 

The unique influence and effect of these programs in re- 
ducing occupational injury and illness rates is the subject of 
debate. According to the Insurance Industry Institute, 


while it is difficult to separate the impact of safety measures 
from other factors that could cause claims to decline, results 
for Texas and Oregon, two [S]tates in the vanguard of the 
accident prevention movement, suggest that reforms have had 
a significant impact. Accident rate per 100 private sector em- 
ployees dropped 11.4 percent in three years in Texas, from 
8.0 in 1990 to 7.1 in 1993. In Oregon the recordable accident 
rate per 100 employees in the private sector has fallen from 
11.1 in 1988 to 8.7 in 1994, a reduction of 21.6 percent.? 


Significantly, mandatory legislation to implement safety 
and health programs affects less than 1 percent of employers 
in Texas. (In Oregon, an estimated 20 percent to 25 percent of 
all business establishments and 80 percent of employees are 
affected by mandatory State occupational safety and health 
program requirements.) The recorded change in occupational 
injury and illness rates in Texas appears broadly based and 
not limited only to firms affected by legislation. 

Between 1990 and 1996, the incidence of lost-workday 
cases nationwide declined 20 percent, from 4.1 to 3.4 cases 
per 100 full-time workers.'° Table 4 presents occupational in- 
jury and illness rate changes derived from Bis data for 38 
States and Puerto Rico and from data on insurance lost-time 
claims provided to osua by the National Council on Compen- 
sation Insurance and covering 36 States and the District of 
Columbia. The correlation between changes in the Council’s 
State data on lost-time claims counts and changes in the BLS 
State data on lost-workday injury and illness rates for 1994— 
96 was statistically significant at the 0.05 level, with a Pearson 
correlation coefficient of 0.458. The two data sets permitted a 
statistical construction of injury and illness rates for seven 
States and the District of Columbia.'' However, no data are 


available for five States: North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, and Wyoming. Also shown in table 4 are data 
from the National Council on Compensation Insurance on the 
“frequency per constant worker,” a standardized measure of 
risk used in the insurance industry. 

In table 4, the State data are banked to show States with 
mandatory safety and health programs and those without statu- 
tory requirements. Table 5 presents the mean and median in- 
jury and illness rates for 1996 and recent rate declines among 


four categories of State occupational safety and health pro- 


grams: statutory under workers’ compensation, statutory un- 
der the State Occupational Safety and Health Administration 
or under some other State statute, voluntary under workers’ 
compensation, and no comprehensive safety and health pro- 
gram requirements. 

All States experienced declines in injury and illness rates, 
and no statistically significant differences were found among 
the four groups of States. Nevertheless, the observed varia- 
tions in 1996 rate levels and relative rate declines among the 
four invite commentary. Given the higher average rates among 
States with mandatory programs, these States may have opted 
for that approach because of their more serious accident 
records. Post-1996 legislative changes in workers’ compen- 
sation laws in New York, endorsing mandatory safety and 
health programs for employers with poor safety records, indi- 
cate that this approach retains its appeal.’ 

But it takes time for safety and health programs to have an 
effect. Four States with voluntary programs implemented prior 
to 1992—-Alabama, Colorado, Oklahoma, and Oregon (Okla- 
homa and Oregon also have mandatory programs affecting 
some employers)—continued to have total injury and illness 
rates above the national average in 1996. Relatively greater 
rate declines in States with voluntary occupational safety and 
health programs may be explained by those States’ experi- 
mentation with more inventive, site-specific safety and health 
program reforms. Firms in States with such voluntary pro- 
grams appear to be responding to market forces, especially 
cost containment of workers’ compensation. 


2. Medical care costs. Medical care cost reforms have 
been introduced that strongly encourage employers to assign 
a higher priority to safety. About one-quarter of the States 
allow arate credit or discount (schedule rating) for high-qual- 
ity safety programs. In some States, safety committees are 
required in workplaces with poor claims histories. 

In a majority of States, optional medical deductibles are 
now included in workers’ compensation insurance policies. 
Legislative changes in recent years have raised allowable de- 
ductible limits. The perception has grown that deductibles 
encourage greater safety consciousness among employers who 
must pay the deductible amount.'? According to the Insurance 
Industry Institute, many States now allow insurers to use 


State-set fee schedules, to review treatment plans, and to “per- 
mit or mandate the use of managed care, an approach used by 
health care insurers but until recently not always encouraged, 
and sometimes prohibited, under workers’ compensation 
laws.””4 

Lower medical costs through managed care and reductions 
in medical care expenses have been documented in several 
States, including New Jersey,'* New York, and Florida. Un- 
der the new Florida law, approved managed care plans must 
show evidence that they utilize case management techniques 
and have procedures for aggressive medical care coordina- 
tion that encourage a prompt return to work.'® 


3. Insurance fraud. Since 1992, more than half the States 
have passed laws that make it easier to detect and prosecute 
insurance fraud. Past perpetrators have included medical care 
providers, workers who filed claims for non-work-related in- 
juries, and employers who submitted false figures for their 
payroll and misrepresented the tasks workers were perform- 
ing in order to reduce their workers’ compensation premium. 
In 1995, there were 100 convictions for workers’ compensa- 
tion fraud in California. In New York, reforms to reduce fraud 
included creating a new workers’ compensation inspector 
general with broad investigative powers and making work- 
ers’ compensation fraud a felony punishable by jail time. 


4. Return to work. Several States passed return-to-work 
reforms to promote injured workers’ reentry into the work- 
force, thus reducing the time required for them to receive lost- 
income benefits. Laws in this category target both employees 
(for refusing appropriate work) and employers (for refusing 
to take injured workers back). Surveys of employers suggest 
that early return-to-work programs are among the most effec- 
tive cost-containment initiatives. 

One company, rTw, Inc., specializes in managing return- 
to-work programs for other companies through job modifica- 
tion and accommodation. Since its start in 1992, this com- 
pany has produced a 45-percent average annual return on 
equity and was among the 15 best performing small compa- 
nies listed in Forbes. Special attention to managing claims 
and getting people back to work has saved employers an av- 
erage of 50 percent on workers’ compensation insurance." 

The increasing adoption of return-to-work programs and 
other types of case management techniques are reflected in 
BLS occupational injury and illness statistics. The proportion 
of lost-workday injuries and illnesses that involved days away 
from work dropped from 76.9 percent in 1992 to 64.7 percent 
in 1996. (The lost-workday rate also includes those on re- 
stricted duty or reassignment following a workplace accident 
with no time spent away from work.) Reductions in the rates 
of injuries and illnesses involving days away from work have 
been more dramatic than reductions in total injury and illness 
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ifelei-Wam Injury and illness rates, 1994-96, and workers’ compensation claims, 1992, 1994, and 1996, by jurisdiction and safety 


and health program requirement category 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
OsHA Inspections 
(Federal and State) 1994 injury and 1996 injury and Percent change, 
onecntan Inspections| _iliness rate illness rate 1994-96 
Jurisdiction tial per 10,000 
(thousands) 4 employees, oat hor! 
ercen' FY1996 Total 1 
FY1992 | FY1996 | Chon ge pends Tota f workday 
— a tee | 

With mandatory 
safety and health 
programs under 
workers' compensation 
IAKKANSAS tire otis ctos-cansean 1,089.0 798 567 —28.9 52 9.4 43 8.2 3.5 -12.8 -18.6 
California? ...... . | 12,888.3 15,480 | 10,689 -30.9 8.3 8.1 4.0 6.6 3.4 -18.5 -15.0 
Connecticut .. es 1,592.5 1,605 1,066 -33.6 6.7 8.5 41 7.4 3.6 -12.9 -12.2 
LOUISIA NAS ceccecsescecse aces 1,824.2 1,044 735 -29.6 4.0 6.2 2.9 5.9 2.8 4.8 3.4 
Maine? S25. isecas-cteavecsvase 541.0 660 389 41.1 7.2 10.5 5.6 9.4 4.8 -10.5 -14.3 
Minnesota’ .... 2,441.6 3,248 2,345 -27.8 9.6 8.7 3.8 8.4 3.7 -3.4 2.6 
Montana’ ... 360.8 391 351 -10.2 9.7 9.0 3.2 8.9 3.3 -1.1 3.1 
Nebraska’®......... 839.2 295 141 -§2.2 1.7 10.2 4.3 9.7 ES 4.9 -11.6 
New Hampshire’............ 565.9 425 302 —28.9 5.3 
North Carolina”®............. 3,599.5 2,156 4,313 100.0 12.0 7.8 3.5 6.7 3.0 -14.1 -14.3 
Oklahoma" ........eseeeesee 1,368.6 1,102 744 -32.5 5.4 8.8 41 7.8 44 -11.4 0 
Pennsylvania’ .. = 5,345.0 3,197 2,508 -21.6 47 
Tennessee’®...... we 2,542.1 2,795 2,711 -3.0 10.7 9.4 4.3 8.0 3.8 -14.9 -11.6 
Texas"....... ue 8,319.0 5,698 2,981 477 3.6 Tes 3.5 6.3 3.1 -11.3 -11.4 
Utahiiee ree a 965.3 705 1,184 67.9 12.3 9.5 3.8 8.9 3.3 -6.3 -13.2 
West Virginia’® ..............- 700.7 546 481 -11.9 6.9 - - - - ~ - 
With mandatory 
safety and health 
programs under State 
osua or other State 
Statute” 
Alaskal® <.2.-.cscvencssoreestecs 262.9 1,215 | 408 -66.4 15.5 8.8 4.3 8.5 44 3.4 4.7 
Florida’®..... ee 6,237.6 2,433 1,399 42.5 2:2 8.0 3.3 6.9 3.2 -13.8 -3.0 
Hawaii? ..... 529.2 1,802 910 49.5 17.2 8.7 4.9 6.8 3.6 21.8 -26.5 
Michigan?" . 4,369.8 12,036 7,914 34.2 18.1 11.5 5.2 10.6 49 7.8 5.8 
Nevada”... 859.3 2,160 1,262 41.6 14.7 9.3 4.2 8.4 3.4 -9.7 -19.0 
Oregon**....... 1,491.7 6,241 5,693 -8.8 38.2 8.7 4.2 7.8 3.8 -10.3 9.5 
Washington’ .... 2,434.9 8,452 7,705 -8.8 31.6 10.3 4.2 10.3 3.9 0 7A 
With voluntary 
safety and health 
programs under 
workers’ compensation® 
Alabama: sssssi siivvescsts 
Colorado .... 
KANSAS | cannes cote 
Massachusetts . 
Missouri ..... 
New Mexico... 
North Dakota 
QRIO WR eicecersenenese 
Rhode Island .... 5 
South Carolina .............. 
Without comprehensive 
safety and health 
program requirements 
PATIZONG aliceseusseneseaunscerenss 
De@laWarO oo cacscesenntextensece 
Georgia ..... 
Idaho ..... ach 
HNWVONS Te cee. stevanceastscoeeenene 
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JTable 4. “ea ©6Continued—Injury and illness rates, 1994-96, and workers’ compensation claims, 1992, 1994, and 1996, by 
jurisdiction and safety and health program requirement category 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 
OsHA Inspections 
(Federal and State) 1994 injury and 1996 Injury and Percent change, 
Sereteytnert Inspections| lines rate Snes ice 1994-96 
Jurisdiction (thousands) POIgIO COU | peers (ete aemer sa et | 
employees, Lost Lost- Lost 
FY1992 | FY1996 Deca FYI996 | Total |workday| Total | workday | total | workday 
9 rate rate rate 
ATIGUANVE: Se dcversevesverconsnscas 2,826.9 4,762 3,208 -32.6 11.3 11.3 4.9 9.7 4.2 -14.2 -14.3 
lowa.......... aes 1,383.6 948 648 -31.6 4.7 10.8 4.8 9.8 4.4 -9.3 -8.3 
Kentucky ... 1,679.6 1,503 1,400 -6.9 8.3 10.6 5.0 8.7 4.1 -17.9 -18.0 
Maryland ..... 2215.7 2,222 1,795 -19.2 8.1 6.8 3.4 5.4 2.6 -20.6 -23.5 
Mississippi ... 1,094.8 742 469 -36.8 4.3 - - - - - - 
New Jersey . 3,660.8 3,180 1,397 56.1 3.8 6.9 3.2 5.8 2.6 -15.9 -18.8 
New York ......... 7,952.0 9,730 5,641 —42.0 Tal 5.5 2.8 4.9 2.4 -10.9 -14.3 
South Dakota .. a 350.2 175 87 -50.3 2.5 = - - - - - 
Vermont ........... a 276.2 646 529 -18.1 19.2 - - - - - - 
Minin), cececcuestcccsxecerex-nuk 3,159.3 2,579 2,222 -13.8 7.0 Wee 3.3 6.3 2.8 -13.7 -15.2 
WISCOMSIA Sh csscxceoseneacces 2,620.8 1,935 829 -57.2 3:2 11.5 Sil 10.4 4.6 -9.6 -9.8 
Wyoming ..... ae 222.7 744 359 51.7 16.1 = = = 5 = = 
Puerto Rico ..... ts - 1,450 1,604 10.6 - 4.7 3.9 4.4 3.5 -6.4 -10.3 
District of Columbia ....... 619.7 328 261 —20.4 4.2 - - - - - - 
National Council on Compensation Insurance 
Percent Percent 
192 1994 itchy change, 1992-96 change, 1994-96 
if Frequency uy Frequency a Frequency Frequency Frequency 
nenialags per pers per ooh per Lost-time per Lost-time per 
(number | Constant | (number constant (number) | Constant | claims | constant | claims | constant 
worker worker worker worker worker 
=== == sali be ileus 
With mandatory safety 
and health programs 
under workers’ 
compensation 
ANKANSAS! so piscssscsascananes 11,584 67.3 7,922 61.4 6,171 47.6 —46.7 -29.3 -22.1 -22.5 
California? .... E - - - - - - ~ - - - 
Connecticut® 22,464 48.8 16,315 44.2 14,291 36.8 -36.4 -24.6 -12.4 -16.7 
Louisiana‘... se 6,440 42:9 5,631 30.8 5,738 29.7 -10.9 -30.8 1.9 -3.6 
INE? cop sedcapatevatesaen 9,581 35.5 7,688 32.8 6,523 33.4 -31.9 -5.9 -15.2 1.8 
Minnesota® - - - - - = - - - - 
Montana’ 1,024 27.3 1,454 28.5 1,882 23.8 83.8 -12.8 29.4 -16.5 
Nebraska® 8,949 61.6 7,571 60.3 6,405 Sita -28.4 -17.0 -15.4 -15.3 
New Hampshire’.......... 7,963 47.9 6,110 40.0 5,200 36.3 -34.7 -24.2 -14.9 -9.3 
North Carolina’®........... 25,027 40.8 14,403 42.1 11,712 33.4 -53.2 -18.1 -18.7 —20.7 
Oklahoma" ............0. 9,751 43.8 7,705 42.3 7,879 39.8 -19.2 -9.1 23 -5.9 
Pennsylvania’? 
Tennessee’... 23,818 41.2 16,496 39.1 11,157 SOM -53.2 -25.5 -32.4 -21.5 
Texas"... 
Utah’ ...... is 5,064 63.3 3,848 49.2 3,953 43.4 -21.9 -31.4 2.7 -11.8 
West Virginia’® ............. = = a = = = = = = ~ 
With mandatory safety 
and health programs 
under State osua or 
other State statute” 
Alaska? woccctcissesssescucts 
Florida’? . 5,793 35.4 5,381 29.5 4,141 24.7 -28.5 -30.2 -23.0 -16.3 
Hawaii? ... 20,759 26.1 9,973 217 11,465 21.4 44.8 -18.0 15.0 -1.4 
Michigan?! 16,373 71.4 14,527 58.0 6,552 38.7 -60.0 45.6 -54.9 -33.3 
Nevada”... 38,155 38.6 31,596 36.4 26,737 31.5 -29.9 -18.4 -15.4 -13.5 
Oregon? ....... es S = = = ae = = = 22 = 
Washington” 27,473 59.1 28,000 53.7 24,841 45.2 -9.6 -23.5 =11-3 -15.8 
(Set Se ea | et A ee a ee | 
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Table 4. 


‘SEmployers with above-average injury and illness rate. 
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Continued—Iinjury and illness rates, 1994-96, and workers’ compensation claims, 1992, 1994, and 1996, by 


jurisdiction and safety and health program requirement category 
National Council on Compensation Insurance 
ee Percent Percent 
f 9) change, 1994-96 
lGNediction change, 1992-96 te) 
Frequenc Frequen: Frequency 
Lost-time ae Lost-time el y sedate oer ae! Lost-time eS Lost-time per 
aside constant oe constant | ia ra constant | claims | constant | claims | constant 
(number) | Worker | “nuMber | worker | “umben | Woner worker 
With voluntary safety 
and health programs 
under workers' 
compensation” 
Alabamali.cssaneestteecs 14,809 48.3 6,773 39.0 4,261 43.1 71.2 -10.8 -37.1 10.5 
Coloyadomeet 22,506 44.9 20,378 37.9 17,234 33.8 -23.4 —24.7 -15.4 -10.8 
Kansas ............. ey 4,006 64.4 10,405 64.7 8,491 54.8 -39.4 -14.9 -18.4 -15.3 
Massachusetts .....,...... = = = > = = a = = = 
MUSSOUFISs<0c.ccsecccascoeess 41,472 61.9 27,728 58.3 15,546 40.4 -62.5 34.7 43.9 -30.7 
New Mexico ...... 6,432 30.5 3,829 PE 4,468 23.3 -30.5 -23.6 16.7 7.4 
North Dakota .... = oy = = = = = = = f 
Ohion sneer - = - - = = me = = = 
Rhode Island .............-- 4,816 31.3 3,319 29.9 4,285 34.3 -11.0 9.6 29.1 14.7 
South Carolina ............ 12,576 65.5 9,561 65.8 8,857 52.6 -29.6 -19.7 - 7.4 -20.1 
Without comprehen- 
sive safety and health 
program requirements 
ATIZONA. soseervsseernnesersncces 10,681 32.1 11,118 30.9 9,331 24.7 -12.6 -23.1 -16.1 -20.1 
Delaware ..........seeeeeee ee = a = S = on ul = = 
seneeeeensveususnseaes 24,525 45.2 13,633 42.2 11,470 33.3 -§3.2 -26.3 -15.9 21.1 
ssseseeceenenasaeeeenensens 8,234 36.7 8,684 36.7 6,904 28.9 -16.2 21.3 -20.5 21.3 
66,086 35.6 57,283 33.8 47,163 28.5 28.6 -19.9 -177 -15.7 
29,112 49.7 25,755 46.4 22,161 40.7 —23.9 -18.1 -14.0 -12.3 
20,668 61.4 17,272 60.5 14,819 50.8 28.3 -17.3 -14.2 -16.0 
14,000 66.3 10,070 68.3 5,504 42.9 60.7 -35.3 45.3 -37.2 
17,964 57.0 14,343 57.4 12,902 45.7 —28.2 -19.8 —10.0 —20.4 
8,823 60.0 4,974 58.2 4,385 45.8 -50.3 -23.7 -11.8 -21.3 
South Dakota .. 50.2 2,778 40.2 -27.4 -18.0 -13.3 -19.9 
Vermont «..--000+-- 58.2 3,199 45.4 -29.0 -17.6 -17.2 —22.0 
Wik liletpeeccsecessccnarenespeeee 42.9 12,321 317 38.8 28.3 -22.0 26.1 
WISCONSIN ....-.-essssseessees 47.4 47,615 41.9 27.2 -27.0 -15.8 -11.6 
Wyoming iad = 2 a a = ts 
Puerto Rico z a = ae = a a 
District of Columbia ..... 34.5 1,689 28.1 -39.9 -15.1 25.1 -18.6 
Note: Dash indicates data not available. '4Employers with “extrahazardous” workplaces; affects less than 1 percent of 
‘Employers with above-average injury and illness rate. establishments. 
?Employers with above-average injury and illness rate; programs also imple- ‘SEmployers with above-average injury and illness rate. 
mented by State osna. 16 5 on : 
5 s Se ; mployers with above-average injury and illness rate. 
Employers with above-average injury and illness rate. a ‘ ee : ; ; 
4Employers with more than 15 employees; 15 percent of establishments, more Excluding California, Minnesota, and North Carolina, which have manda- 
than 75 percent of employees. tory programs under workers’ compensation. 
5Employers with injury and illness rate at least twice the average. ‘All employers. 
SEmployers with more than 25 employees; programs also implemented without Employers with more than 10 employees and employers with high rates; 20 
size limitation through State osHa. percent of establishments, 80 percent of employees (limited State enforcement). 
7Employers with more than 5 employees; 35 percent of establishments, 85 20A\| employers. 
Uirk psec Construction industry only. 
°Employers with more than 10 employees; 20 percent of establishments, 80 “Employers with more than 10 employees; 25 percent of establishments, 65 
percent of employees. percent of employees. 
‘°Employers with injury and illness rates 1.5 times the average; programs also _~ Employers with more than 10 employees and employers with high rates; 20 
implemented through State osHa. percent of establishments, 80 percent of employees. 
"Employers with injury and illness rates 1.25 times the average; voluntary pro- ?4All employers. 
gram coexists. ; ?5Excludes Oklahoma and Pennsylvania, which also have mandatory programs 
'Self-insured employers; voluntary program coexists. under workers! compensation, and Oregon, which also has a mandatory pro- 


gram under a State osHa. 


ee ee ee ere en ee 


rates. Between 1994 and 1996, the national days-away-from- 
work rate dropped by more than 21 percent, to 2.2, the lowest 
rate ever recorded. Table 6 presents the rates and the degrees 
of reduction for 38 States and Puerto Rico. 


5. Program administration. In many States, reforms have 
addressed the amount of time and resources used to resolve 
disputes over benefits. Mechanisms to facilitate settlement, 
such as mandatory arbitration or mediation, are now being 
encouraged. They result in cost savings by getting the injured 
worker back to the workplace faster and reducing attorneys’ 
fees. 

Improvements in the administration of workers’ compen- 
sation systems have been recorded in Hawaii with the cre- 
ation of a special unit in the State labor department to im- 
prove the administration of claims filed.'* In New York, 
legislative reform mandates the reduction of excessive paper- 
work in the claims process. 

The introduction of cost-reducing incentives and reforms 
(competition and accountability, for example) has affected the 
administration of the insurance market. In Hawaii, a nonprofit 
insurance corporation to cover small businesses facing high 
premiums has been established. Administrative improvements 
have reduced the size of the residual market. In Massachu- 
setts, following legislative reforms, the assigned risk pool for 
workers’ compensation insurance, as a percentage of total 
market premiums, dropped from 66 percent in 1992 to 20 
percent in 1996.!° In 1995, Virginia’s assigned risk market 
represented 24.3 percent of the total market. By 1996, the 
share had fallen to 15.7 percent, a 35-percent reduction; the 
number of employers in the assigned 
risk market decreased by 9 percent.”° 


Mean and median injury and illness rates, 1996, and percent change in 


duction), Kansas (11.5 percent), Massachusetts (12.2 per- 
cent), Minnesota (24 percent), Michigan (15.7 percent), North 
Carolina (15.3 percent), and Illinois (13 percent). 

In Oregon, following the implementation of a 1990 law 
promoting workplace safety programs, tightening compensa- 
tion requirements, and revamping disputed settlement proce- 
dures, the State has experienced a rate reduction each year 
since 1991. In Mississippi, an antifraud emphasis, an in- 
creased attention to workplace safety, and reforms affecting 
the assigned risk pool led to rate declines that were expected 
to save $25.5 million during 1996-97. And in California, it 
was estimated that legislative changes in the State’s workers’ 
compensation program which took place in 1993 would re- 
sult in a premium savings of almost $2 billion by 1995. De- 
regulation affecting the rates charged by the State’s more than 
300 insurers was also credited with contributing to savings. 

Finally, the Insurance Industry Institute, again citing data 
from the National Council on Compensation Insurance, re- 
ported that claim costs between 1980 and 1990 increased 11 
percent each year, on average, compared with an average an- 
nual increase of less than 2 percent for the 1991-95 period. 
The Institute identified successful employer efforts to prevent 
accidents as a reason for the decline.”! 

The broad decline in occupational injury and illness rates 
between 1992 and 1996 was a phenomenon that affected vir- 
tually all States for which data exist. Among 37 jurisdictions 
(36 States and the District of Columbia) for which the Na- 
tional Council on Compensation Insurance maintains data, 36 
recorded reductions in the number of lost-work-time claims 
filed between 1992 and 1996 (the lone exception was Mon- 


Effects of reforms. Relying on data 


rates, by State safety and health program requirement category, 1994-96 


from the National Council on Com- 
pensation Insurance, the Insurance In- 
dustry Institute has documented the 
fact that States which passed compre- 
hensive workers’ reforms have expe- 
rienced significant reductions in their 
premium rates in recent years. For ex- 
ample, employers in Montana experi- 
enced a rate drop of 14.6 percent in 
1996, following legislative changes 
enacted in 1993 and 1995 that targeted 
fraud, workplace safety, and managed 
health care. In a number of States, af- 
ter a period of chronically high and es- 
calating rates in the 1980s, a succes- 
sion of rate cuts followed workers’ 
compensation reforms in the 1990s. 
Continuing declines were experienced 
in 1996 in Maine (a 10.9-percent re- 


States with mandatory safety 
and health programs under 
workers! compensation .............- 


States with mandatory safety 
and health programs under 
SUALOIOSHANI Se. ccucavearturs-onncsseaccites 


|| States with voluntary safety 


and health programs under 
workers! compensation?............. 


States without comprehensive 
safety and health program 
FEQUITEMENES ..........ceceeeeesesseeceens 


7.0 —13.2 8.0 11.3 
8.6 -9.6 8.4 -9.7 
75 12.3 7.3 -14.5 
6.8 -14.9 6.2 -14.0 


included in the second. 


Mean percent 
matics change in injury) Median injury ean perce 
Safety and health program weighted by ‘| and iliness rate, | and iliness r cle, ehenge in injury 
requirement category employment, | Weighted by 1996 and anette 
1996. | employment, ] 
1994-96 


ees ee ee ee ee ee ee Se a 


Se ee SS 


'Excluding California, Minnesota, and North Carolina, which are included in the first category . 
?Excluding Oklahoma and Pennsylvania, which are included in the first category, and Oregon, which is 


eee 
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tana); and 33 jurisdictions posted reductions in the value of 
claims paid. (See table 7.) All 39 jurisdictions (38 States plus 
Puerto Rico) for which the Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
publishable data had declines in either total rates, lost-work- 
day rates, or both between 1994 and 1996. The impact of 
mandatory, as opposed to voluntary, State occupational safety 
and health program requirements was not significantly corre- 
lated with the rate declines. (See table 5.) Occupational safety 
and health programs were being implemented by establish- 
ments in all States for a variety of motives, not the least of 
which was cost containment. 

During the period 1992-96, the average value of lost-work- 
time claims rose in 34 of the 37 jurisdictions for which the 
National Council on Compensation Insurance has data. (See 
table 7.) (In three States—Maine, New Mexico, and Rhode 
Island—the average value of claims paid declined.) This sta- 
tistic reflects the impact of higher deductible amounts for 
medical costs under workers’ compensation programs, which 
have resulted in a sharp drop in the number of minor lost-time 
claims recorded by insurance companies. Eliminating many 
minor cost claims has greatly reduced the number of claims in 
the National Council’s reporting system, while simultaneously 
increasing the average cost of those claims which remain. The 
deductible amount, however, does not absolve an employer 
from recording an incident on osHa reports collected by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Increases in deductibles have con- 
tributed to a rise in the rate of lost-workday cases involving 
restricted work activity only. The rate for such restricted work- 
day cases rose from 0.7 case per 100 workers in 1990 to 1.1 
cases in 1996.” 

Accordingly, the various reform initiatives brought about 
by State. workers’ compensation legislation, including the 
implementation of safety and health programs and reforms 
having to with medical care costs, insurance fraud, and ad- 
ministrative procedures, are seen as causal factors in explain- 
ing the decline in the occupational injury and illness rate in 
the 1990s. Accident cost containment is held to be the pri- 
mary motive behind a nationwide industry adoption of safety 
and health programs (mandatory and voluntary, as well as 
statutory and nonstatutory) that contributed to injury and ill- 
ness rate reductions during this period. 


Industry recognition of hazards 


In addition to legislative and administrative changes in State 
workers’ compensation programs, industry interest in greater 
risk management, reduction in the number of accidents, and 
prevention of injuries in the workplace increased during the 
period under review. According to research carried out by 
the insurance industry, there was an upsurge of interest in proc- 
ess redesign, safety training, the enforcement of safety rules, 
and improved housekeeping: “Taking Massachusetts as an ex- 
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| Table 6. | cy Rates of injuries and illnesses involving days 


away from work in 38 States and Puerto Rico, 
1994 and 1996 
iction Percent 

Jurisdictio: 1994 1996 che 
United States ....... 2.8 2.2 -21.4 
Alabama .........:00+ 3.0 2.5 -16.7 
Alaska ....... 3.8 3.6 -5.3 
Arizona ...... 2.8 2.0 —28.6 
Arkansas ... in 2a Pe 2.1 22.2 
California .......s2--. 27 2.1 22.2 
Connecticut ............. 2.9 7S) -13.8 
Delaware s. 2.3 1.9 -17.4 
ae 25 2.0 -20.0 
ae 2.5 ees -32.0 
46 33 -28.3 
3.4 2.6 -23.5 
3.1 2.4 —22.6 
2.7 2.2 -18.5 
3.7 2.4 -35.1 
Louisiana ................. 22 2.1 4.5 
Maine: seiscsteeectaceecnce 3.3 25 24.2 
Maryland ..........:00+0 2.8 ; 2.1 -25.0 
Massachusetts ........ 2.5 2.3 -8.0 
Michigan ..........:0.006+ 3.0 2.4 —20.0 
Minnesota............-... 2.4 22 -8.3 
Missouti .............02006 2.8 2.1 -25.0 
Montana ..........:-0200 2.8 2.7 -3.6 
Nebraska ............+0+ 3.0 2.4 -20.0 
Nevada .......eceeeeseeeee ete Pas | -30.3 
New Jersey .......... 2.9 2.1 -27.6 
New Mexico ............. 2.7 2.3 -14.8 
New York ........20c0s0000 2.6 2.2 —-15.4 
North Carolina ......... 2.4 1.9 -20.8 
Oklahoma ...........:00+ 3.3 3.0 -9.1 
OPEGOMN: iecsecscccosesrocss> 3.0 2.6 -13.3 
Puerto Rico ............. 3.9 che) -10.3 
Rhode Island ........... 3.1 2.7 -12.9 
South Carolina ........ 2.1 1.6 -23.8 
Tennessee ..........000+- 3.0 2.4 -20.0 
TEXAS ........00. 2.4 2.0 -16.7 
Utah ...... 2.7 2.2 -18.5 
Virginia 2.5 1.9 -24.0 
Washington ............. i -11.4 

Wisconsin ...........-+++ i 

Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


ample, the Boston-based Workers Compensation Research 
Institute estimates that in that [S]tate about half of the cost 
reductions stemmed from legislative and administrative im- 
provements, and as much as 30 percent was due to the actions 
of employers and insurers, independent of reform meas- 
ures.” Within the insurance industry, Chubb Insurance Com- 
pany published a guide for developing and maintaining a 
safety program for businesses. 

During the 1990s, Internet accessibility and advertising 
have facilitated the promotion of workplace safety and health 
programs. The National Council on Compensation Insurance, 
Inc., has taken a leadership role in this campaign. Headquar- 
tered in Boca Raton, Florida, the Council is the Nation’s larg- 
est corporation providing information about workers’ com- 


es 


pensation and health care. The company provides database 
products, software, publications, and consultation services to 
State funding agencies, self-insureds, independent bureaus, 
agents, regulatory authorities, legislatures, and more than 700 
other insurance companies. Industry outreach and educational 
campaigns typically feature the financial benefits to be gained 
by reducing work-related accidents and injuries. 

The National Council’s message has received dramatically 
increased attention through Internet advertising. A recent 
search using the Internet search engine “Webcrawler” and the 
keywords “osHa inspections” produced a listing of almost 
5,000 sites, a large proportion of which were consulting firms 
offering employers their services to conduct onsite safety in- 
spections designed to identify and eliminate workplace haz- 
ards. Apparently, the advance in information technology in 
the 1990s has facilitated the promotion of safety and health 


reform in U.S. workplaces and has contributed to the decline 
in injury and illness rates. 

The results of a survey conducted in June 1995 by the In- 
surance Research Council, Inc., in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Business Education Foun- 
dation, provides documentation showing that there has been 
an increase in awareness of the problem of workplace injuries 
and illnesses among medium-sized and small businesses.” 
This survey of about 3,200 owners of such businesses found 
that 45 percent of the firms that were sampled considered 
workplace safety a significant problem or one of the most 
serious problems facing management. Most business owners 
sampled (73 percent) believed that their employees had a 
strong or somewhat strong commitment to workplace safety. 

The sampled firms averaged more than five different ac- 
tions taken to increase workplace safety in the 5 years preced- 


Table 7. | Number and value of workers’ compensation claims paid in 36 States and the District of Columbia, 1992, 1994, and 
1996 
[Value in millions of dollars] 
aA 1992 1994 1996 Percent change, | Percent change, Average value of 
Jurisdiction 1992-96 1994-96 claims paid 
Number} Value |Number| Value |Number| Value |Number | Value | Number} Value 1992 1994 1996 
Alabama ........scssseseeee 14,809 | $241.2 | 6,773 | $128.9 4,261 | $99.9 | -71.2 58.6 -37.1 -22.5 | $16,288 | $19,034 | $23,434 
Alaska .... 5,793 111.8 5,381 103.1 4,141 97.1 -28.5 -13.2 —23.0 -5.8 19,299 19,157 | 23,444 
Arizona ....... 10,681 189.8 | 11,118 192.8 9,331 190.5 -12.6 4 -16.1 -1.2 17,769 17,339 | 20,418 
Arkansas .... 11,584 142.5 7,922 97.3 6,171 84.9 46.7 -40.5 -22.1 -12.8 12,305 12,287 13,754 
Colorado ..........ssceseeeee 22,506 | 494.1 | 20,378 505.0 | 17,234 | 491.7 | -23.4 -5 -15.4 -2.6 21,954 | 24,782 | 28,531 
Connecticut ................ 22,464 | 350.1 | 16,315 300.4 | 14,291 | 234.3 | -36.4 -33.1 -12.4 -22.0 15,586 | 18,409 | 16,397 
District of Columbia .... 2,810 64.5 | 2,254 57.5 1,689 43.8 | -39.9 -32.0 —25.1 23.8 22,945 | 25,512 | 25,960 
POV elves sek ones ciensentss 20,759 670.5 9,973 396.4 | 11,465 487.8 44.8 -27.3 15.0 23.1 32,300 | 39,746 | 42,544 
Georgia 24,525 511.6 | 13,633 315.1 11,470 PIE | -53.2 47.0 -15.9 -14.0 20,861 23,112 | 23,635 
Hawaii 16,373 | 305.8 | 14,527 246.1 6,552 | 127.0 | -60.0 -58.5 54.9 —48.4 18,675 | 16,940 | 19,388 
Idaho ...... 8,234 113.6 8,684 125.2 6,904 119.3 -16.2 5.0 -20.5 4.7 13,795 14,415 17,275 
Illinois ..... 66,086 | 1,095.4 | 57,283 983.9 | 47,163 902.3 -28.6 -17.6 -17.7 -8.3 16,576 | 17,176 19,132 
Indiana ... 29,112 314.4-) 25,755 308.8 | 22,161 289.6 | -23.9 7.9 -14.0 -6.2 10,800 11,990 13,066 
lowa......... 20,668} 191.6 | 17,272 180.9 | 14,819 | 1786 | -28.3 -6.8 -14.2 -1.3 9,269 | 10,473 12,050 
KANSAS rstasc.cesvecxevecssrss 14,006 | 169.8 | 10,405 147.5 8,491 | 135.2 | -39.4 20.4 -18.4 -8.4 12,125 | 14,178 | 15,918 
119) (Uc: 14,000 206.4 | 10,070 165.0 5,504 101.4 | -60.7 -50.9. 45.3 -38.5 14,741 16,384 18,421 
Louisiana .... a 6,440} 181.1] 5,631 174.1 5,738 | 146.9 | -10.9 -18.9 1.9 -15.6 28,116 | 30,911 | 25,601 
Maine ......... ; 9,581] 149.2 | 7,688 106.5 6,523 91.3 | -31.9 -38.8 -15.2 -14.3 15,575 | 13,847 | 13,994 
Maryland .... 17,964 | 290.0 | 14,343 264.2 | 12,902 | 253.5 | -28.2 -12.6 -10.0 -4.0 16,141 | 18.419 | 19,648 
Michigan 38,155} 701.1 | 31,596 640.2 | 26,737 | 630.6 | -29.9 -10.1 —15.4 -1.5 18,376 | 20,263 | 23,587 
Mississippi .. 8,823 | 127.8] 4,974 84.9 4,385 83.1 | -50.3 -35.0 -11.8 2.1 14,488 | 17,076 | 18,953 
Missouri 41,472 468.2 | 27,728 368.6 | 15,546 262.5 | -62.5 43.9 43.9 —28.8 11,289 13,292 16,886 
Montana 1,024 22.0] 1,454 31.9 1,882 55.3 83.8 151.4 29.4 13:2 21,469 | 21,948 |} 29,366 
Nebraska bs 8,949 125.5 7,571 115.1 6,405 111.2 -28.4 -11.4 -15.4 -3.4 14,019 15,200 | 17,363 
New Hampshire 7,963 125.6 6,110 117.2 5,200 105.7 34.7 -15.9 -14.9 -9.8 15,779 19,179 | 20,329 
New Mexico 6,432 105.6 3,829 66.5 4,468 59.5 | -30.5 43.6 16.7 -10.4 16,425 17,365 13,328 
North Carolina ... 2 25,027 458.2 | 14,403 286.9 | 11,712 266:2 | -53.2 41.9 -18.7 7.2 18,310 | 19,922 | 22,725 
Oklahoma 2 9,751 180.6 7,705 153.0 7,879 220.8 -19.2 22.3 2.3 44.3 18,521 19,858 | 28,023 
Oregon a 27,473 447.6 | 28,000 473.2 | 24,841 434.3 -9.6 -3.0 -11.3 -8.2 16,293 16,902 17,484 
Rhode Island 4,816 84.1 3,319 54.2 4,285 59.9 -11.0 -28.7 29.1 10.6 17,456 | 16,331 13,986 
South Carolina ........... 12,576 | 172.8] 9,561 141.6 8,857 | 139.9 | -29.6 -19.0 7.4 -1.2 13,742 | 14,808 | 15,800 
South Dakota .... 3,827 55.6 3,204 53.1 2,778 54.4 | -27.4 2.1 -13.3 2.4 14,524 16,588 19,597 
Tennessee ..... . | 23,818] 411.9 | 16,496 Siimeeen| 115157) 225:2) | 53.2 45.3 -32.4 -29.0 17,295 | 19,228 | 20,181 
Utah assesses, x 5,064 59.1] 3,848 44.7 3,953 57.0 | -21.9 -3.5 20 27.7 11,668 | 11,605 | 14,431 
Vermont .. 4,503 72.4 | 3,865 63.8 3,199 56.1 | -29.0 -22.5 -17.2 -12.1 16,075 | 16,514} 17,529 
Virginia ....... . | 20,116} 429.6 | 15,805 367.1 | 12,321 | 339.9 | -38.8 -20.9 -22.0 7.4 21,354 | 23,227 | 27,586 
WISCONSIN .........000000 65,386 576.8 | 56,550 576.2 | 47,615 560.3 -27.2 -2.9 -15.8 —2.7 8,821 10,189 | 11,768 
3p seule 
Source: National Council on Compensation Insurance. 
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ing the survey. The six most common actions, each under- 
taken by a majority of the firms, were as follows: 


provided personal safety equipment 

provided safety-related training 

installed safety controls or other devices on equipment 
conducted an indepth inspection for hazards 

adopted written safety rules 

purchased safer equipment. 


The business owners identified providing safety-related 
training, providing protective equipment, and having a safety 
committee (one of the less common actions adopted) as the 
most effective actions taken to increase workplace safety. 

According to respondents of the survey, the cost of work- 
ers’ compensation insurance and the “right thing to do” were 
the two most important motivations for taking action to in- 
crease safety. Also important were long-term profitability, 
complying with Federal and State safety regulations, having 
had too many accidents, and employee morale. Anomalously, 
the survey found that a large proportion of small-business 
owners were not aware of the impact of workers’ compensa- 
tion experience ratings on their insurance costs. Had they 
been, the survey might have documented an even stronger 
embrace of safety reforms and programmatic initiatives. 

Hazard identification and reform efforts have been high 
on the agendas of several industrial and building trades 
unions. The most active unions seeking reform include the 
United Automobile Workers; Steelworkers; Oil, Chemical, 
and Atomic Workers; Service Workers; State, County and 
Municipal Workers; Textile and Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers; Rubber Workers; United Food and Commercial 
Workers; United Paper Workers International; International 
Association of Machinists; Teamsters; Office and Professional 
Employees International; and Building Trades Unions, espe- 
cially the Laborers International, International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Sheet Metal Workers International Association, and 
International Brotherhood of Painters and Allied Trades. 

Unions have pursued their objective of safer workplaces 
through lobbying efforts in Washington, pc, or at the bargain- 
ing table. In a recent survey of major collective bargaining 
agreements, clauses requiring local-level labor-management 
safety and health committees were found in 29.4 percent of 
all contracts reviewed, a figure that was up from 26.5 percent 
20 years earlier.” 

Results of hazard assessments conducted as part of a com- 
prehensive safety and health program, together with comple- 
mentary activities of unions and insurance companies, have 
drawn attention to hazards that historically have not been the 
focus of traditional safety standards. osHa standards such as 
those addressing machine guarding, electrical safety, fire pre- 
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vention, equipment design, and flammable and pressurized 
materials continue to be important in the prevention of inju- 
ries. However, partly due to the general acceptance and wide- 
spread adoption of these standards, a growing proportion of 
injuries and illnesses currently occurring, such as those asso- 
ciated with lifting, repetitive stress, trips and slips, and vio- 
lence, are not specifically addressed by the standards. Site- 
specific comprehensive safety and health programs, together 
with further information and compliance assistance support 
activities, may be better suited to developing solutions to some 
types of hazards. 

A growing awareness of workplace hazards among all af- 
fected parties, including unions, employers, and the insur- 
ance industry, apparently has translated into a will to take 
corrective action to address and reduce hazards. The effort 
to promote that awareness was facilitated by emerging 
Internet information technology. Combined with the will to 
change and a greater accessibility to expert guidance and 
recommendations for appropriate corrective workplace 
changes, this awareness has contributed to the recent reduc- 
tion in workplace injury and illness rates. 


OsHA Measures to increase compliance 


The level of osHa field inspection activity has changed sig- 
nificantly over the past 10 years. While the number of com- 
pliance officers has remained relatively constant during the 
period, the number of inspections of establishments has de- 
clined, and compliance assistance services have increased. 
The shift in emphasis from inspections to compliance assist- 
ance began in the mid-1990s as a result of “reinvention” ini- 
tiatives and congressional language attached to osHa’s appro- 
priations. (See tables 8 and 9.) 


Federal osHa enforcement. In 1995, osHA conducted 29,113 


Federal inspections, compared with 42,377 in 1994, a 31-per- 
cent drop. The decline came about primarily from a change in 
focus in the construction sector that resulted in 9,703 fewer 
inspections. In part, the change was in response to critical 
congressional oversight and review.’ During this period, con- 
sultation funds for States rose again to more than 10 percent 


Table 8. 


Compliance assistance, fiscal years 1994-98 


[Funding in thousands of dollars] 


$12,992 


LOGO iaverveanaus 13,410 91 31,564 
N SOG eer ceccnsean 34,822 266 32,479 
TOOTS. scm es 37,351 285 34,477 


43,927 


[Table 9. “i ©6OSHA inspections and authorized compliance 
officers, fiscal years 1988-97 
Federal State plan 18(b) 
inspections inspections 
Fiscal year Ae 
Total cers 
otal {Construction asta aaa Total | Construction 
1988 oo... 58,549| 31,051 1,245 57,601 28,357 
TSBO csesccss. 54,679| 28,837 1,277 57,481 26,240 
1990 Nccos 45,511 24,279 1,268 75,652 35,391 
WOON csc ccccazts 42,113| 22,336 1,290 82,484 36,200 
TOGD raises 42,431 22,563 1,264 71,786 30,308 
1995; ccstcccee 39,536] 20,298 1,220 62,199 24,585 
1994 eek. 42,377| 22,704 1,226 60,600 24,464 
f 13,001 1,234 60,573 23,926 
11,399 1,169 57,199 23,279 
; 18,280 1,235 56,623 22,582 
a SS 


of the osHA annual budget, regaining their pre-1989 percent- 
age share. (See table 10.) 

In addition to the increasing contribution to funding for 
State consultation programs, Federal money for compliance 
assistance to States reached $35.4 million in fiscal year 1998, 
up from $31.0 million budgeted in fiscal year 1994. Direct 
Federal funding for compliance assistance increased substan- 
tially after fiscal year 1994 in response to the Presidential 
directive to “reward results, not red tape.” In osHA’s case, that 
directive was implemented via programs such as the Volun- 
tary Protection Program, focused inspections, waived penal- 
ties for “quick fix” violations, and reductions in penalties for 
“good faith” employer efforts. The programs represented an 
Agency effort to extend worker protection beyond the mini- 
mum required by osHA standards. Employers were given a 
choice of partnership or traditional enforcement and were en- 
couraged to implement comprehensive safety and health 
programs. 

Three categories of Voluntary Protection Program were 
designed, to (1) recognize the outstanding achievement of 
those who had successfully incorporated comprehensive 
safety and health programs into total management systems, 
(2) motivate others to achieve excellent safety and health re- 
sults in the same way, and (3) establish a relationship among 
employers, employees, and osHa based on cooperation rather 
than coercion. In 1995, more than 200 sites participated in 
Federal and State Voluntary Protection Programs. 

Participating sites do not have a schedule of inspections. 
Instead, highly qualified volunteers from the safety and health 
field conduct site inspections for osHa. (Any employee com- 
plaints, serious accidents, or significant chemical releases that 
occur are handled according to routine enforcement proce- 
dures.) OsHA data indicate that firms which participate in the 
Voluntary Protection Program experience lost-workday rates 
that are generally 60 percent to 80 percent below industry 
averages.”® 

Beginning in 1994, osHa began to experiment with a num- 
ber of other reforms that affected compliance and inspection 


activity in the field. That year, under a focused-inspections 
program, OSHA encouraged employers in the construction in- 
dustry to implement comprehensive safety and health pro- 
grams. Where osHaA compliance officers found an effective 
program on-site, the Agency conducted an abbreviated inspec- 
tion limited to the top four hazards that kill workers in the 
construction industry: falls from heights, electrocution, crush- 
ing (suffered, for example, during a cave-in of a trench), and 
being struck by material or equipment. Conversely, where a 
safety and health program did not exist or was ineffective, 
OSHA conducted a complete site inspection. The “choose your 
OSHA inspection” strategy received a positive reaction from 
construction industry employers and labor unions. 

OSHA expanded its focused-inspections program in 1995 to 
target industry hazards outside of construction. Industries 
were chosen on the basis of their accident and illness rates 
and other historical data. osHA worked with the targeted in- 
dustries both to identify the most serious hazards in those in- 
dustries, in order to focus attention upon them during inspec- 
tions, and to encourage the industries to adopt effective safety 
and health programs. Effective programs were identified by 
reductions in accident rates. 

Also in 1994-95, as part of its “reinvention” effort, osHA 
began to recognize employers who demonstrated a high level 
of effective self-enforcement of safety and health require- 
ments. For these employers, osHA offered penalty reductions 
of up to 100 percent for violations. While the Agency’s tradi- 
tional policies already allowed reductions in penalties, the new 
program explicitly related such reductions to effective safety 
and health program reforms. 

If osHA determined, during the course of a bporkplaces in- 
spection, that an employer had implemented a superior safety 
and health program, it granted substantial reductions in the 
penalties that would otherwise be assessed for any violations 
found. Penalties were eliminated entirely for violations that 
did not involve significant safety or health threats to workers, 


Table 10. itt ~osHa budget and State consultation funding, 
fiscal years 1988-98 
[In thousands of dollars] 
Percent of 
Fiscal budget 
year Budget Consultation | gecounted for 
I by consultation 
$235,474 $23,995 10.2 
247,746 24,181 9.8 
267,147 24,891 9.3 
285,190 25,354 8.9 
296,540 26,597 9.0 
288,251 28,541 9.9 
296,428 30,982 10.5 
311,660 31,564 10.1 
303,810 32,479 10.7 
324,955 34,477 10.6 
336,480 35,373 10.5 
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Occupational Injury and Iliness Rates 


— 


Nonfarm 
State employment 
(thousands) 
New York ..........+- 7,952.0 
Maryland ........... 2,215.7 
Delaware ............ 379.3 
New Jersey 3,660.8 
South Carolina ... 1,678.6 
Louisiana ............ 1,824.2 
Georgia .............. 3,546.4 
Massachusetts ...| 3,064.7 
TOXAS Jess oitvcntaes 8,319.0 
Virginia ..........+0.. 3,159.3 
California ............ 12,888.3 
North Carolina .... | 3,599.5 
Hawaii ............. §29.2 
Florida’ cc:cat-veccesss 6,237.6 
Rhode Island ...... 444.2 
New Mexico ........ 696.4 
Connecticut ........ 1,592.5 
Arizona ......... 1,926.3 
Oklahoma .. cal)» Upcists ts) 
ONeGON’ secevssetess.<s 1,491.7 
Tennessee .......... 2,542.1 
Arkansas ...... 1,089.0 
Minnesota .. 2,441.6 
859.3 
262.9 
2,579.5 
1,679.6 
360.8 
965.3 
1,242.4 
1,831.0 
541.0 
839.2 
2,826.9 
1,383.6 
Washington 2,434.9 
Wisconsin........... 2,620.8 
Michigan ............. 4,369.8 
New Hampshire .. 565.9 
South Dakota ..... 350.2 
Mississippi .......... 1,094.8 
Pennsylvania ......| 5,345.0 
HINGIS So ckedelesecoccne 5,694.9 
Colorado ... eal SONS 
Vermont ..........00- 276.2 
Idaho srccctanseeus 497.7 
Wyoming ............ 222.7 
North Dakota ...... 310.3 
OWI: Re cadens 5,316.5 
West Virginia ...... 700.7 
ae aS es 
Note: 
Source: 
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National 
Council on 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Compensation 
Insurance 
1996 Percent 
injury and change, 
anon vac 1994-96 iy 
time claims, 
Lost- Lost- 1992-96 
Total |workday| Total | workday FY1992 
rate rate 
pf 
4.9 2.4 -10.9 -14.3 - 9,730 
5.4 2.6 -20.6 -23.5 -10.0 2,222 1,960 
5.6 Ab) -18.8 -26.5 - 160 122 
5.8 2.6 -15.9 -18.8 - 3,180 2,594 
5.9 25 -14.5 -13.8 74 2,800 2,265 
5.9 2.8 4.8 3.4 1.9 1,044 955 
6.1 27 | -29.1 | -28.9 -15.9 1,761 1,726 
6.1 3.1 | -15.3 | -11.4 - 2,223 | 2,198 
6.3 3.1 | -11.3 | -11.4 - 5,698 | 6,144 
6.3 2.8 -13.7 -15.2 22.0 2,579 3,324 
6.6 3.4 -18.5 -15.0 - 15,480 12,645 
6.7 3.0 14.1 -14.3 -18.7 2,156 3,795 
6.8 3.6 -21.8 -26.5 -54.9 1,802 755 
6.9 3.2 -13.8 -3.0 15.0 2,433 2,681 
7A 3.6 -16.5 -12.2 29.1 461 467 
13 3.2 7.6 -5.9 16.7 553 833 
TA 3.6 -12.9 -12.2 -12.4 1,605 1,380 
at 3.3 7.2 -8.3 -16.1 2,547 2,436 
7.8 4.1 -11.4 0 2.3 1,102 953 
7.8 3.8 -10.3 -9.5 -11.3 6,241 5,562 
8.0 3.8 -14.9 -11.6 -32.4 2,795 2,832 
8.2 3.5 -12.8 -18.6 -22.1 798 846 
8.4 Shy 3.4 -2.6 - 3,248 2,902 
8.4 3.4 -9.7 -19.0 - 2,160 1,505 
8.5 4.1 -3.4 4.7 —23.0 1,215 714 
8.6 3.6 -15.7 -12.2 43.9 1,854 1,667 
8.7 41 -17.9 -18.0 45.3 1,503 1,382 
8.9 ai -1.1 3.1 29.4 391 405 
8.9 3.3 -6.3 -13.2 27 705 1,140 
8.9 4.0 -9.2 4.8 -18.4 518 892 
8.9 4.0 -3.3 -2.4 -37.1 1,342 1,207 
9.4 48 -10.5 -14.3 -15.2 660 583 
9.7 3.8 4.9 -11.6 -15.4 295 357 
9.7 4.2 -14.2 -14.3 -14.0 4,762 3,442 
9.8 4.4 -9.3 -8.3 -14.2 948 785 
10.3 3.9 0 7.1 - 8,452 5,790 
10.4 4.6 -9.6 -9.8 -15.8 1,935 2,006 
10.6 4.9 7.8 -5.8 -15.4 12,036 8,408 
- - - - -14.9 425 426 
- - - - -13.3 175 120 
- - - - -11.8 742 872 
- - - - - 3,197 3,542 
- - ~ - -17.7 3,017 2,974 
- - - - -15.4 1,263 956 
= - - - -17.2 646 765 
- - - ~ -20.5 491 415 
- - - - = 744 386 
- - ~- - = 299 245 
- - - - - 3,430 3,369 
- - - - - 546 784 
oil: pee NE ee | 
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Dash indicates data not available or (for percent change) calculation could not be made. 


Changes in injury and illness rates, 1994-96, lost-time claims, 1992-96, and inspections, 1992-96 and 1994-96, by 
State, ranked by 1996 total injury and illness rate 


Federal and State osua inspections 


change in lost- 


Percent change 
-19.2 -8.4 
14.4 50.0 
—56.1 46.1 
-35.2 -19.9 
-29.6 -23.0 
-55.8 -54.9 
-28.8 -28.0 
477 -§1.5 
-13.8 -33.2 
-30.9 —15.5 
100.0 13.6 
—49.5 20.5 
42.5 47.8 
54.9 55.5 
24.4 -17.4 
-33.6 22.8 
47.3 44.9 
32.5 21.9 
-8.8 24 
-3.0 4.3 
—28.9 -33.0 
-27.8 -19.2 
41.6 -16.1 
66.4 42.9 
72.2 69.1 
-6.9 1.3 
-10.2 -13.3 
67.9 3.9 
-62.0 -77.9 
-59.2 54.6 
414 -33.3 
52.2 -60.5 
-32.6 -6.8 
-31.6 -17.5 
-8.8 33.1 
-57.2 -58.7 
-34.2 -5.9 
-28.9 -29.1 
-50.3 -27.5 
-36.8 46.2 
-21.6 -29.2 
41.5 —40.7 
-19.0 7.0 
-18.1 -30.8 
-55.0 46.7 
-51.7 -7.0 
43.5 -31.0 
~43.1 42.1 
-11.9 -38.6 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, National Council on Compensation Insurance, and Occupational Safety and Health Administration. 
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per 10,000 
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and citations were not issued for any such violations that were 
corrected during the course of the inspection. For employers 
who had less effective programs in place, but who were mak- 
ing good-faith efforts to comply with osHA regulations, the 
Agency introduced a sliding scale of incentives. 

Recognized elements of an effective safety and health pro- 
gram included a commitment to the program by management, 
meaningful employee involvement in the development and 
implementation of the program, training for workers and su- 
pervisors, diligent efforts to identify potential hazards in the 
workplace, and effective measures to prevent or control such 
hazards. The program had to be effective in practice and not 
just on paper. As evidence of the program’s effectiveness, OSHA 
expected to find that the workplace had a verifiable low in- 
jury and illness rate, that the workplace had not been cited in 
the past 3 years for the gravest types of violations (willful, 
repeat, failure-to-abate, and high-gravity, serious violations), 
that there was documentation of an ongoing program to iden- 
tify hazards, and that those hazards which were identified were 
corrected in a timely fashion. 

The decline in the number of Federal field inspections re- 
flected a major refocusing of osHa’s efforts to reduce work- 
place accidents. The extent to which the decline in injury and 
illness rates was influenced by this change in direction is dif- 
ficult to quantify. As noted above, the audit of 1996 osHa 
safety and health records found no increase in the extent of 
underreporting of accidents and illnesses over the 1986 level. 
If a significant increase in underreporting had been found, the 
decline in the number of inspections could have been viewed 
as a contributing factor to poor recordkeeping, and the rate 
decline might have been dismissed as illusory. 

In sum, the increase in osHA consultation and compliance 
assistance services during the period the occupational injury 
and illness rates declined, in combination with the focused 
inspections, indicates that the compliance assistance approach 
has been effective. But the unique influence of voluntary 
workplace safety and health programs on reducing injury and 
illness rates is very difficult to measure, given the concurrent 
activity in worker compensation reform. Nevertheless, a case 
can be made that the compliance assistance approach and the 
more selective compliance inspection approach introduced by 
OsHA during the 1994-96 period did contribute positively to 
the reduction in accident rates. 


State OSHA enforcement. Inspection activity among the 23 


Footnotes 
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and Health Administration (osHa); Ned Comm, Beth Abrams, and Scott 


State OsHA agencies during the 1994—96 period was similar to 
the Federal pattern, declining from 71,786 inspections in fis- 
cal year 1992 to 57,199 in fiscal year 1996. Following the 
Federal osHa example, States cut back substantially on con- 
struction inspections, which fell from 30,308 in fiscal year 
1992 to 23,279 in fiscal year 1996. Table 11 shows the num- 
ber of inspections by State, ranked by the 1996 total injury 
and illness rate. 

Between fiscal years 1992 and 1996, the number of safety 
and health inspections declined in all States except Delaware 
(where the number increased from 160 inspections in 1992 to 
183 in 1996), North Carolina (from 2,156 to 4,313), New 
Mexico (from 553 to 688), and Utah (from 705 to 1,184). 
Inspections in Puerto Rico also increased, from 1,450 in 1992 
to 1,604 in 1996. By the latter year, the number of inspections 
in Puerto Rico exceeded the cumulative number of inspec- 
tions conducted that same year in eight States: South Dakota 
(87), Nebraska (141), North Dakota (169), Delaware (183), 
Kansas (197), Rhode Island (208), Idaho (221), and New 
Hampshire (302). In 1996, only two States had inspection 
rates that exceeded 30 per 10,000 employees: Oregon (38.2) 
and Washington (31.6). No other State reached a rate of 20. 
(See table 11.) 

The redirection in effort from compliance inspections with 
traditional regulatory enforcement to compliance assistance 
and consultation was clearly reflected in the general decline 
in the number of State inspections over the period 1992-96. 
The decline was not accompanied by an increase in occupa- 
tional injury and illness rates. Instead, rates declined largely 
in response to legislative changes in State workers’ compen- 
sation programs and the implementation of workplace safety 
and health programs, which the redirection of Federal and 
State osHa efforts helped to promote. 

OSHA reform efforts during this period (made, in part, in 
response to criticisms from the Congress and encouragement 
from the White House) affected the Agency’s inspection strat- 
egy and resulted in a renewed emphasis on outreach, 
partnering, and working cooperatively with employers to ad- 
dress workplace hazards. The change in approach comple- 
mented market influences affecting industry, namely, esca- 
lating costs for workers’ compensation programs and the 
dawning realization that corrective action was needed to re- 
duce workplace accidents. The osna reforms reinforced and 
supported industry initiatives and contributed to the decline 
in occupational injury and illness rates. O 


Blumenfeld, National Council on Compensation Insurance, Inc.; Elizabeth 
Grossman, Directorate of Safety Standards, osHa; Frank Frodyma, Director- 
ate of Policy, osHA; Ron Sissel, Reinvention Office, osHa; and Fred Siskind, 
Policy Office, U.S. Department of Labor. The analyses and opinions pre- 
sented in this article are those of the authors. 
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BLS State-level data were reviewed to determine the importance of 
industry rate changes on data at that level. Chart A-1 compares the 
relationships between lost-workday injury and illness rates in manu- 
facturing and construction with the all-industry rate, by State, for 
1996. In general, the match was closer for manufacturing than for 
construction. A comparison of the percent reductions in the manu- 
facturing and construction rates between 1994 and 1996 reveals that 
neither industry division consistently followed State all-industry rate 
changes, although the changes were similar in scope and direction 
for the industry divisions. (See chart A-2.) 
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Percent reduction in lost-workday injury and illness rates, all industries versus manufacturing and 
construction, 1994-96, 38 States and Puerto Rico 
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| Chart A-3.| Lost-workday injury and illness rates, all industries, 1994, and percent reduction, 1994-96, 38 States 


and Puerto Rico 
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and District of Columbia 


Percent change in lost-time claims rate and in frequency per constant worker, 1992-96, 36 States 
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Occupational Injury and Illness Rates 


lost-time claims rate, 1994-96, 29 States 


Percent change in BLS lost-workday rate and in National Council on Compensation Insurance 


An interesting finding was the absence of a relationship between 
the 1994-96 State rate declines and the level of States’ 1994 lost- 
workday injury and illness rates. The presumption that States with 
higher rates were likely to experience greater rate reductions than 
States with lower rates was not borne out by the analysis: rate reduc- 
tions of 10 percent to 20 percent were as likely to have been regis- 
tered in a State with a low injury and illness rate as in a State with a 
high rate. (See chart A-3.) 

In comparing the internal consistency between lost-time claims 
count data and data on the frequency per constant worker, both data 
sets from the National Council on Compensation Insurance (see chart 
A-4), the relationship was generally seen to be consistent and re- 
flected the sharp drop in National Council claims after 1992. A com- 
parison of BLs lost-workday injury and illness rate changes from 1994 
to 1996 tracked reasonably well with the percent change in the lost- 
time claims from the Council over the same years. (See chart A-5.) 
Given the large decline in those claims and the increase in popular- 
ity of higher medical deductibles, a close fit between the two rate 
changes was not expected. The relationship was found to be statisti- 
cally significant at the 0.05 level with a Pearson correlation coeffi- 
cient of 0.458. 

The significant reduction in the number of lost-time claims re- 
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flected in the National Council State data, together with the increase 
in the average value of claims paid (see table 7), made it appear that 
minor lost-workday injuries and illnesses were decreasing and that 
the remaining cases were more serious and of longer duration and 
higher cost. BLs data for 1992 and 1996, however, did not support 
this inference. Median days away from work decreased between those 
years, from 6 to 5, for occupational injuries and illnesses involving 
days away from work.' The proportion of cases of short duration 
(under 3 days) increased from 28.6 percent to 29.8 percent; the re- 
verse was found (a decrease from 26.1 percent to 24.7 percent) for 
cases involving 21 days or more away from work. Apparently, the 
BLS data indicate that not only is the incidence of lost-workday inju- 
ries and illnesses declining, but the severity of the remaining cases is 
also declining. This statistic should be closely monitored in subse- 
quent BLs annual reports. 


Footnote to the appendix 


' Lost-Worktime Injuries and Illnesses: Characteristics and Resulting 
Time Away from Work, 1996, News Release USDL 98-157 (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Apr. 23, 1998), table 10. 
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Household incomes 
in the Czech and 
Slovak market 
economies 


Thesia I. Garner 
and Katherine Terrell 


| es hive the Soviet-based system, 
countries in Central and Eastern 
Europe were among those with the most 
equal distributions of income in the 
world. A greater income inequality was 
therefore an expected outcome of a tran- 
sition to a market economy. After 5-7 
years of observations on the transition, 
two models of the process have emerged 
within the former Soviet bloc: one in 
Russia and other newly independent 
states, and another in the Central and 
East European countries. Russia and the 
newly independent states have suffered 
profound and continuous declines in 
gross domestic product as the centrally 
planned system disintegrated, govern- 
ment tax revenues plummeted, and weak 
social safety nets were instituted. In con- 
trast, the Central and East European 
economies experienced only a brief pe- 
riod of economic decline, followed by 
growth within a newly introduced mar- 
ket system. Moreover, some govern- 
ments, including the Czech and Slovak 
Republics, established relatively strong 
social safety nets.’ 

Data from the Family Budget Sur- 
veys’ of the Czech and Slovak Repub- 
lics show that inequality, based on adult 
equivalent household income,’ did not 
change appreciably in the Slovak Re- 
public from 1989, when the two repub- 


lics operated as one country (before the- 


“Velvet Revolution”) to 1993, the first 


Thesia I. Garner is an economist in the Office of 
Prices and Living Conditions, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Katherine Terrell is associate profes- 
sor of international business and business eco- 
nomics, University of Michigan Business School 
and the William Davison Institute, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 


year the country separated into two Re- 
publics (the year of the “Velvet Di- 
vorce”’), 4 years into the transition to a 
market economy. Also, income inequal- 
ity in the Czech Republic did not rise to 
any great extent after the transition. In- 
come inequality in the Czech and Slo- 
vak Republics continues to be among 
the lowest in the world. These countries 
have created market economies with 
relatively little increase in income in- 
equality, primarily due to institutional 
changes in the countries. Jiri Vecernik, 
using 1988 and 1992 Microcensus sur- 
vey data, reports a similar trend in in- 
come inequality for the two republics.‘ 

This report briefly reviews the in- 
come policies which may have influ- 
enced the distribution of income in the 
Czech and Slovak Republics during the 
early years of the transition, and pre- 
sents some results from a recent study. 
The focus here is on wage policies, so- 
cial insurance, the social assistance sys- 
tem, and income taxes. Other factors 
likely to have affected income distribu- 
tions include changes in macroeco- 
nomic conditions (briefly discussed 
here), and asset redistribution (not con- 
sidered here, but discussed in the full 
article).° 


Wage policies 


In both republics, wage controls were 
first put into effect in 1991, and then 
were used intermittently in the ensuing 
years, with several changes in design. 
In 1993, the coverage and scope 
changed: wage controls limited an 
enterprise’s wage bill growth to equal 
that of the product of the firm’s total 
number of employees at the beginning 
of the year and the economywide aver- 
age wage. The effects of wage controls 
were not clear because fines were not 
imposed until the enterprise exceeded 
the wage bill growth norm by 5 percent. 
Because policy changed often and en- 
forcement was weak, it is unlikely that 
wage controls had a significant effect on 
wage growth or wage dispersion. 


In 1991, asingle minimum wage was 
established for the two republics. In Oc- 
tober 1993, the Slovak government 
raised its minimum wage to 47 percent 
of the average economywide net wage, 
a level higher than that in the Czech Re- 
public. (See table 1.) The minimum 
wage increase in the Slovak Republic 
may have mitigated the increase of wage 
inequality brought about by market 
forces there, relative to the Czech Re- 
public where the minimum wage was not 
increased. 


Social insurance 


Social insurance is primarily composed 
of unemployment compensation and 
pensions. Both factors were likely to 
have mitigated the widening of income 
distribution in the two republics. Unem- 
ployment compensation did not exist in 
1989 when there officially was no un- 
employment,° but it played a role in 
1993 by replacing part of lost income 
for 6 months. The eligibility criteria, en- 
titlement, and replacement rates were 
the same for the two countries in 1993. 
However, the level of benefits rose for 
some unemployed persons in the Slovak 
Republic when the minimum wage was 
raised. In addition, in both countries, 
unemployment benefits were not taxed. 
However, because the benefits were also 
not indexed for inflation, their value 
eroded over a spell of unemployment. 
Unemployment compensation is likely 
to have played a bigger role in income 
inequality in the Slovak Republic than 
in the Czech Republic. 

Unlike unemployment compensation, 
government-designed pensions did ex- 
ist in 1989. In both 1989 and 1993, men 
could retire with full pensions at age 60. 
For women, the retirement age was be- 
tween 53 and 57, depending on the num- 
ber of children they raised. In 1989, in- 
dividuals could draw a pension and work 
for pay simultaneously and could easily 
retire early with a full pension. These 
options were no longer available for 
Czechs beginning in 1993, when a com- 
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prehensive law on pensions was passed. 
The law introduced a “work or retire” 
system and limited early retirement to a 
maximum of 3 years before the legal re- 
tirement age. The Slovak Republic did 
not have such a law in 1993. Because 
pensions were indexed for inflation in 
both republics, the average pension 
maintained its value over the 1989-93 
period. Disability pensions were some- 
what lower than old-age pensions in each 
republic, and widows’ pensions were 
only about one-quarter of the average net 
wage. The changes in the pension sys- 
tem were likely to be countervailing: in- 
dexation would likely reduce inequality, 
but an increase in the number of persons 
becoming pensioners would likely in- 
crease inequality. 


Social assistance system 


Unlike unemployment compensation, a 
social assistance system did exist in 
1989. Several legal changes were made 
in the system during the 1991-93 period, 
resulting in a complex web of legal 
norms and a variety of benefits. One im- 
portant thrust of the changes was an in- 
crease in the number of means-tested 
benefits in 1993. Generally, transfers in 
1993 were considered means-tested so- 
cial assistance and nonmeans-tested so- 
cial aid available primarily to families 
with children (family benefits). 

In 1991, the right was established for 
everyone to receive “assistance essential 
for ensuring the basic living conditions.” 
Minimum living standards were set for 
various types of households and served 
as a basis for means testing. The mini- 
mum living standard for each household 
was the sum of a personal minimum 
(based on whether one was an adult or a 
child) and a household minimum (a func- 
tion of the number of individuals living 
in a household). Households could re- 
ceive a cash benefit equal to the differ- 
ence in their income and the minimum 
living standards. Prior to October 1993, 
the two republics had the same minimum 
living standards; afterward, the standard 


in the Slovak Republic rose, a result of 
the increase in the minimum wage. 

The levels of social safety nets can 
be assessed by comparing the average 
levels of social assistance, pension, and 
unemployment benefits with the mini- 
mum wage and the average economy- 
wide net wage in 1993.’ (See table 1.) 
Until October of 1993, the relative lev- 
els of the safety net were marginally 
lower in the Slovak Republic than in the 
Czech Republic. In the first half of 1993, 
the average person living alone could re- 
ceive 36 percent of the average net wage 
as social assistance in the Slovak Repub- 
lic, versus 41 percent in the Czech Re- 
public. Unemployment benefits were 29 
percent of the average net wage in the 
Slovak Republic and 33 in the Czech 


Republic.® The level of social assistance 
for large families was higher: an aver- 
age family of four in the Slovak Repub- 
lic could receive benefits equal to 109- 
132 percent of the average net wage; a 
comparable family in the Czech Repub- 
lic could receive 129 percent of the av- 
erage net wage. For low-wage workers 
in either country, this could be a substan- 
tial benefit. 

Before 1994, households with chil- 
dren in the Slovak Republic could re- 
ceive a package of family benefits, re- 
gardless of their level of income; a simi- 
lar package was available before 1996 
in the Czech Republic. Social support 
benefits were not taxable, but there was 
implicit taxation in that these benefits 
were included as part of total income of 


Average monthly net wage and social transfers in the Slovak and Czech 
Republics, 1993 


Characteristic 
Monthly 
average |Percent of 
(Slovak | net wage 
crowns) 
Gross wage 
(economywide)! ............s0 5,264 a 
Net wage 
(economywide)? ............s+++ 4,669 100.0 
Social transfers 
Minimum WaGQ@ .......::esseeceseeee 2,200 47.1 
Unemployment benefits: 
AVGPEG OS cr ccecetnnenccocteeneveees 1,360 29.1 
Maximunit? izecivcct ctetcceevtess 3,300 70.7 
Minimum living 
standards for: 
One-member household ....} 1,700 36.4 
Two-member household> ...| 2,900 62.1 
Four-member household® ..| 5,100 109.2 


Average monthly pension:’ 


Slovak Republic 


January to September |October to December 


Czech Republic 


January to December 


Monthly Monthly 
average | Percent of| average | Percent of 
(Slovak | netwage | (Czech | netwage 
crowns) crowns) 
5,264 _ 5,459 _ 
4,669 100.0 4,788 100.0 
2,450 52.5 2,200 46.0 
1,360 29.1 1,585 33.1 
3,675 78.7 3,300 68.9 
40.9 
73.1 
128.9 


‘Excludes small firms with fewer than 25 employees. 


2 Based on calculations (using data from the 1993 Family Budget Survey) of the ratio of average house- 
hold after-tax income to before-tax income (0.886 in the Slovak Republic and 0.877 in the Czech Republic). 


3Calculated as: (total amount of benefits paid out in the year/12) /(average number of persons unem- 
ployed and receiving benefits in a month). 


4Maximum for the unemployed who were not taking a retraining course. 
5 Household consisting of two adults. 


® Household consisting of two adults and two children aged 6 to 9 years and 10 to 15 years. 


7Average monthly level of pensions for the year. 
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a household when applying for social 
assistance. The most important of these 
benefits are described below. 


° Child allowances were provided from 
birth to the end of the child’s education. 
In 1995, the amount of the benefit was a 
function of the age of the child, ranging 
from 6 percent (for a child younger than 
age 6 ) to 9 percent of the 1993 average 
gross wage (for a child older than age 
15): 

¢ Parental allowances provided pay- 
ments to a parent personally caring full- 
time for a child up to age 3 (or up to age 
7, if the child was handicapped). This 
benefit was only provided to a non- 
working parent, except in cases when 
the net income earned by the parent was 
less than or equal to the personal mini- 
mum living standard. In 1994, the maxi- 
mum benefit was approximately 26 per- 
cent of the average economywide wage. 
¢ Maternity leave benefits provided 
women 28 weeks of paid leave from 
work. This benefit was a function of the 
woman’s previous wage, with a maxi- 
mum level. The replacement ratio was 
reduced from 90 percent in 1991 to 69 
percent in 1994, but the maximum level 
rose from 1.03 to 1.8 times the minimum 
wage. 

¢ Maternity and Pregnancy Compensa- 
tion Benefits were provided to women 
who had to move to a lower paying job 
due to pregnancy or child-care prob- 
lems. 


Taxes 


Changes in the tax system were intro- 
duced throughout the 1989-93 period. 
However, in 1993, anew comprehensive 
tax law introduced two important 
changes in income taxes for both coun- 
tries. (Policies concerning taxes which 
apply to goods and services also 
changed during this period, but are not 
discussed in this report.) The new tax 
system included: 


e A more progressive income tax, with 
rates beginning at 15 percent (for yearly 


taxable incomes up to 60,000 crowns in 
both republics), rising to a maximum of 
47 percent. Taxable income included 
wages and salaries, self-employment in- 
come, rental income, interest income, 
and dividends. A taxpayer allowance of 
20,400 crowns per year could be de- 
ducted and there were exemptions for a 
spouse and children. Social insurance 
contributions also became deductible. 

e Anew payroll-based social insurance 
tax paid partly by employees and partly 
by employers. The employee-plus-em- 
ployer combined rates were 27.2 for 
pensions, 4.8 for sickness benefits, and 
4.0 for unemployment insurance. 


The new system explicitly separated 
the tax for social benefits from the new 
income tax (in 1989, the tax for social 
benefits had been part of the wage tax). 
In their 1995 study, “Tax and Benefit 
Reform in the Czech and Slovak Repub- 
lics,” C. Heady and S. Smith conclude, 
“The new income tax plus the payroll 
taxes paid by employees is more pro- 
gressive than the old wage tax but [the 
new income tax] provides smaller child 
tax allowances. The increased pro- 
gressivity is a rational response to an 
expected increase in the degree of pre- 
tax income inequality, and the reduction 
in child tax allowances represents a re- 
duction in a level of state support for 
children that had been very generous by 
western standards.”” 


Income inequality 


How did income inequality in 1989, 
when the two republics were one coun- 
try and operated primarily as a com- 
mand economy, compare to inequality 
in 1993, when the two republics were 
separated and had functioned for 4 years 
under more market-oriented forces? In 
answering this question, it is helpful to 
review the macroeconomic condition in 
relation to income policies. In 1993, 
market forces may have contributed to 
the divergence of inequality in the two 
countries by creating more unemploy- 
ment in the Slovak Republic and:‘more 


private sector employment in the Czech 
Republic. The two governments’ wage 
policies may have had an equalizing ef- 
fect by not allowing wages to rise more 
rapidly, and by creating a minimum 
wage floor. The increase in the minimum 
wage in the Slovak Republic in 1993 
could have improved incomes there 
relative to incomes in the Czech Repub- 
lic. The higher minimum wage also im- 
plied a higher social safety net in the 
Slovak Republic, as it raised the mini- 
mum living standard and social assis- 
tance associated with it. Changes in so- 
cial insurance are likely to have damp- 
ened the rate of growth of inequality in 
the two countries by protecting the in- 
come of pensioners and the unem- 
ployed, especially in the Slovak Repub- 
lic where the incidence of unemploy- 
ment was higher. Finally, revisions to the 
tax law may have contributed more to 
lowering after-tax income inequality in 
1993, compared with the income in- 
equality in 1989. 

The Gini coefficient was used to mea- 
sure after-tax income inequality in the 
two republics. As noted earlier, adult- 
equivalent household income with per- 
son-weighting was used for the analy- 
sis. The Family Budget Survey income 
data are used to show that inequality 
rose in the two countries by small 
amounts over the 1989-93 period. In ac- 
counting for the small overall increases 
in inequality over time, decomposition 
analysis was used to identify two 
countervailing effects which were likely 
to have primarily contributed to this re- 
sult. In particular, the creation of labor 
markets and self-employment contrib- 
uted considerably to increases in the 
Gini coefficients over time. However, 
government policies, specifically the tax 
and transfer systems, reduced the in- 
come inequality generated by the intro- 
duction of the market system. 

It is interesting to note that although 
the overall change in inequality was 
nearly identical in the two republics, the 
magnitude of principal offsetting forces 
was greater in the Czech Republic. 
These principal forces affected prima- 
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rily taxes and transfers, and earnings. 
The relative impact of taxes and trans- 
fers differed in the two republics. By 
1993, in the Czech Republic, changes 
in the transfer component contributed 
more to the reduction in the growth of 
inequality than changes in the tax com- 
ponent. The reverse was true in the Slo- 
vak Republic, where changes in the tax 
component were more important. The 
protection of pensioners’ incomes was 
particularly effective, especially in the 
Czech Republic. However, the introduc- 
tion of a “minimum living standard” also 
seems to have mitigated any increase in 
inequality by augmenting the incomes of 
the poor. Earnings, in contrast to taxes 
and transfers, contributed to increases in 
inequality. Earnings contributed the 
most to increasing after-tax income in- 
equality in the Czech Republic, relative 
to the Slovak Republic, over the 1989- 
93 period. tl 


Footnotes 


' This report is based on highlights from Thesia 
I. Garner and Katherine Terrell, “A Gini Decom- 
position Analysis of Inequality in the Czech and 
Slovak Republics During the Transition,” Eco- 
nomics of Transition, Vol. 6(1), pp. 23—46. 

2 The 1989 and 1993 Family Budget Survey 
data were collected monthly using diaries. The 
Family Budget Survey sample design did not ac- 
count for all households in the countries. A quota 


design was used with the following social groups 
sampled, as defined by the work status of the head 
of the household: workers, employees, the self- 
employed (in 1993, but not 1989), persons work- 
ing in agriculture, and pensioner-headed house- 
holds in which there are no economically active 
members. A household in which the head was 
employed at the time of sample selection, but then 
became unemployed for more than 6 months in a 
calendar year, resulted in the household being 
dropped from the sample. Not included at the time 
of the initial sample selection (as defined in June 
or so of the preceding year) were the following: 
households in which the head was a pensioner 
but in which there were other economically ac- 
tive members, and households headed by unem- 
ployed persons. The latter group also included 
households headed by students and other non- 
working persons not receiving a pension or wage. 
In addition to social group, other selection crite- 
ria include the net income per capita for house- 
hold members, the number of dependent children 
in economically active households, and the num- 
ber of members in the pensioner households. 
Using weights based on data from the 1988 
Microcensus and 1989 Family Budget Survey, 
households in the Family Budget Survey repre- 
sented about 95 percent of all households in the 
Czech Republic and 94 percent in the Slovak 
Republic in 1989 weights (the weights were cre- 
ated by T. I. Garner and M. Fratantoni, in “Creat- 
ing Weights for the Czech and Slovak Family 
Budget Surveys Using Microcensus Data,” un- 
published data, Washington, D.C., Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics, 1997). Using the 1992 Microcensus 
data, about 95 percent of Czech households were 
represented by the 1993 Family Budget Survey 
sample, compared with only 87 percent of Slo- 
vak households. Weights were created using re- 
gion, social group, and household size. If there 
were shifts in the population from 1992 to 1993 
as defined by these variables, the inequality re- 
sults could differ. However, based on results from 
other studies, inequality was increasing in the 
Czech Republic more than in Slovakia during this 
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period, but the increase was only marginal in 
both. 


3 Adult-equivalent household income is com- 
puted as total household income divided by the 
number of equivalent adults in the household. We 
used the scale adjustment factors proposed by the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment (OECD) to determine the number of 
equivalent adults in each household. (See The 
OECD List of Social Indicators, Paris, OECD, 1982). 
The OECD scale factors assign a weight of 1 for 
the first adult, 0.7 for each additional adult, and 
0.5 for each child. Because the focus of the re- 
search is the economic well-being of individuals, 
adult-equivalent income values were allocated to 
each person in the household. This weighting re- 
sulted in the individual distribution, rather than 
the household distribution, of incomes. 


4 Jiri Vecernik, Markets and People: The Czech 
Reform Experience in a Comparative Perspec- 
tive (Aldershot, England, Avebury, Ashgate Pub- 
lishing, Inc., 1996). 


5 See Garner and Terrell “A Gini Decomposi- 
tion Analysis of Inequality.” 


6 For more on the low unemployment rate in 
the Czech Republic, see Robert J. Gitter and 
Markus Scheuer, “Low unemployment in the 
Czech Republic: “miracle” or “mirage,” Monthly 
Labor Review, August 1998, pp. 31-37. 


7 Because the minimum living standard and 
unemployment benefits did not exist in 1989, we 
could not carry out this comparison for 1989. 


8 In practice, the person would receive his or 
her unemployment benefit (from the district la- 
bor office) and then receive the difference be- 
tween the minimum living standard and the un- 
employment benefit as a social assistance benefit 
(from the social assistance office). 


°C. Heady and S. Smith, “Tax and Benefit Re- 
form in the Czech and Slovak Republics,” Centre 
for Economic Policy Research Discussion Paper 
Series No. 1151, March 1995. 


Précis 


Careers 
and displacement 
symposium 


The October 1998 issue of /ndustrial Re- 
lations carried a five-article Minisym- 
posium on Careers and Displacement. 
Dave E. Marcotte examined the possible 
impact of more short-term contracting, 
less stable employment relationships, 
and more common involuntary job sepa- 
rations on wage-tenure profiles. He finds 
that the seniority-wage premium may be 
becoming less important. This implies 
that there is less willingness on the part 
of firms and workers to make the joint 
investment in training necessary to sus- 
tain more sizable premia for tenure. 
Thus, Marcotte asserts, “[W]age growth 
over a career will depend less on these 
arrangements between workers and 
firms and more on workers’ own efforts 
to continually develop marketable pro- 
ductive abilities.” 

James Monks and Steven D. Pizer ana- 
lyze the turnover issue that Marcotte cited 
as underlying some of the unwillingness 
of workers to enter relationships that re- 
ward long seniority. They find that be- 
tween 1971 and 1990, there had been an 
increase in the probability that a young man 
would change jobs. Monks and Pizer also 
found that the increase in turnover was 
reflected in both its voluntary and invol- 
untary components. These findings raised 
the authors’ concern that more frequent job 
changes would, along the lines laid out in 
Marcotte’s article, lessen incentives for 
firms and workers to make joint invest- 
ments that would benefit them both. 
Monks and Pizer also note that among 
white workers, most of the increase in turn- 
over was involuntary, while among non- 
white workers, both voluntary and invol- 


untary turnover increased. 

Robert W. Fairlie and Lori G. Kletzer 
further refine the research they have 
done in the past on differences in the dis- 
placement and reeemployment experi- 
ences of black and white workers. (See, 
for example, their articles in the July 
1991 and September 1996 issues of this 
Review.) They find that during the 
1980’s, black men were almost 30 per- 
cent more likely to be displaced than 
were white men and were 30 percent less 
likely to be reemployed. In this study, 
they also decomposed some of the broad 
individual and labor market character- 
istics that could influence these differ- 
ences. They find that slightly less than 
one-fifth of the displacement rate gap 
can be explained by racial differences 
in worker or job characteristics. Fairlie 
and Kletzer also conclude that a large 
part of the gap in reemployment is not 
explained by racial differences in job or 
other personal characteristics. They do 
suggest that differences in educational 
attainment and occupation are the most 
important identifiable characteristics, 
while any difference in industry of em- 
ployment is not a significant factor. 

Wendy A. Stock documents the fact 
that displacement from an industry with 
a smaller share of local employment is 
associated with a higher probability of 


switching industry on reemployment: At 
the mean, a 1-percentage point decline 
in employment share increases the prob- 
ability of switching industry by approxi- 
mately 3 percent. This is important be- 
cause workers who switch industries 
typically endure larger earnings losses 
than those able to find a new job in their 
old industry. According to Stock, “Work- 
ers who switched industries on reemploy- 
ment experienced approximately 16 per- 
cent larger earnings declines than those 
who remained in the same detailed in- 
dustry. ...” 

The final piece in the symposium is 
an event study by Steven E. Abraham 
on the impact of Montana’s adoption of 
a wrongful discharge statute. Although 
most calls for such statutes come from the 
employee side, the fact that Montana’s ju- 
diciary had begun to weaken the State’s 
statutory at-will employment doctrine in 
the mid-1970’s led a coalition of business 
interests to lobby for the wrongful dis- 
charge law. Abraham’s study of the im- 
pact of specific events in the law’s en- 
actment on the price of stock in firms 
with primary locations in Montana 
showed that those firms accumulated 
positive abnormal returns from the time 
the State Senate Judiciary Committee 
recommended passage of the bill it had 
received from the House. Bi 
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When‘boomers’ retire 


When Baby Boom Women Retire. By 
Nancy Dailey. Westport, CT, Praeger 
Publishers, 1998, 150 pp. $55. 


When Baby Boom Women Retire by 
Nancy Dailey is an in-depth study of the 
issues that affect the retirement of female 
baby-boomers. Baby-boom women make 
up slightly more than half of a generation 
of 76.5 million born between 1946 and 
1964 during a period of high fertility in 
the United States. The first boomers 
will approach retirement age (65 years 
old) by 2010; however, evidence sug- 
gests that most workers will retire as 
soon as it is financially feasible, regard- 
less of age. 

The main point of the book is that the 
retirement of baby-boom women will 
not replicate the experience of their 
mothers or male counterparts. As such, 
more studies should be conducted de- 
parting from traditional models, which 
are built on men’s working experience 
and where women’s retirement depends 
on men’s income. Dailey suggests that 
studies about the retirement of baby- 
boom women should consider marital 
status, education, occupation, and home 
ownership in addition to the usual pre- 
dictors, such as age and income. 

The book discusses who are the 
baby-boomers, the status of women in 
the retirement literature, the aging popu- 
lation of the United States, the nature of 
work, and the retirement income of 
women. The author focuses on six re- 
search questions but does not satisfac- 
torily answer all of them. Also, as the 
author admits, some of the topics dis- 
cussed raise additional questions. Ex- 
amples are the Social Security discus- 
sion, the description of baby-boomers 
by race, and the recurring statement that 
female baby-boomers will be the first 
generation of women to reap retirement 
benefits as workers rather than spouses. 
Probably some of these topics could 
have been expanded, but this is not criti- 
cal to the book’s thesis. 


Dailey analyzes a great deal of re- 
search studies and data, published and 
unpublished, from government and pri- 
vate sources. It is remarkable how the 
author combines such a wide variety of 
studies either to support her arguments 
or to present contrasting views about a 
particular issue. Combining all these re- 
sources does not come without risks. 
Sometimes it is not clear if the author 
herself is talking or if she is presenting 
somebody else’s point of view. Never- 
theless, the task of combining these re- 
search studies and data in a single docu- 
ment is one of the bock’s biggest 
contributions to the retirement literature. 
The book is rich in figures and tables 
but too condensed: the amount of data 
sometimes feels overwhelming, and it is 
easy to miss a detail or overlook a table 
and reach the wrong conclusions. 

Baby-boom women have narrowed 
the existing gaps between males and fe- 
males in educational attainment and job 
earnings. Still, these achievements will 
not necessarily translate into pension 
income. According to Dailey, pension 
receipts are highly correlated to pre-re- 
tirement income levels, the size of the 
primary employer (particularly due to 
the existence of pension and retirement 
plans), and educational attainment. As 
portrayed in the book, a female baby- 
boomer most likely will receive a pen- 
sion upon retirement if she makes 
$40,000 or more per year, works for a 
large company, and has a master’s de- 
gree. In addition, women who are mar- 
ried and own a house are in a better po- 
sition to face their retirement years. 
Dailey claims that less than 20 percent 
of baby-boom women should feel com- 
fortable about their retirement. Defi- 
nitely, considerable work remains to be 
done in terms of policy, research, and 
educational awareness of the issues that 
affect female baby-boomers and their fi- 
nancial future. 

As mentioned before, this book com- 
bines in one source all the important is- 
sues of baby-boom women’s retirement; 
thus, it is a good tool for policymakers 
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and lobbyists to comprehend better the 
intricate aspects of women’s retirement. 
It also presents an implicit challenge for 
statistical agencies to collect employer- 
provided retirement data by age group, 
gender, and employees’ utilization. Al- 
though its most important lessons per- 
tain to-a_ broader audience, only schol- 
ars and experts in the retirement field 
will be compelled to read this book. 


—Iris S. Diaz 


Office of Compensation 
and Working Conditions 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


In defense of Keynes 


Great Experiments in American Eco- 
nomic Policy: From Kennedy to 
Reagan. By Thomas Karier. 
Westport, CT, Praeger Publishers, 
233 pp. $59.95. 


From the time of the Great Depression 
through the 1960s, John Maynard 
Keynes dominated much of America’s 
mainstream economics. Keynesian eco- 
nomics advocated fiscal policy as the 
most effective tool for managing na- 
tional economies. Beginning in the 
1980s, opposing theories promoted by 
conservative politicians and economists, 
such as Milton Friedman, came to domi- 
nate national economic policy. These 
theories shared a belief in a smaller, less 
intervening government. 

Thomas Karier’s book analyzes the 
Keynesian economics of the Kennedy 
Administration and later “post-Keynes- 
ian” policies and their results. He be- 
gins with a brief discussion of classical 
Keynesian economics as it was prac- 
ticed from Franklin Roosevelt through 
the Kennedy Administration. In doing 
so, he sets the style for the book: define 
the theory and explain its origins, dis- 
cuss the implementation process, and 
finally evaluate the results. When re- 
viewing the Kennedy years, the author 


finds that the Kennedy Administration 
did an admirable, although imperfect, 
job in managing the national economy. 

Most of the book focuses on three 
specific economic “experiments”: the 
Federal Reserve’s monetarist policy in 
the early 1980s, supply-side economics 
as defined during the Reagan Adminis- 
tration, and the government’s non-inter- 
vention approach to fluctuations in for- 
eign currency values which also 
occurred during the Reagan Administra- 
tion. He first discusses monetarism, a 
theory that predicts that policymakers 
can control inflation, and in some econo- 
mists’ view, a nation’s entire economy, 
by controlling the growth of the 
country’s money supply. While econo- 
mists such as Milton Friedman had ad- 
vocated such a viewpoint for several 
decades, it wasn’t until the 1980s that 
the theory became popularly accepted 
and adapted by the Federal Reserve as 
policy. 

Beginning with background on 
Milton Friedman’s rationale for 
monetarism, Karier gives the reader 
some background on Milton Friedman’s 
reasoning for monetarism, followed by 
a discussion of the political climate in 
which the theory was adapted by the 
Federal Reserve under the leadership of 
chairman Paul Volcker. After outlining 
the implementation problems, he iden- 
tifies the flaws in monetarism and dis- 
cusses its failure as an economic policy. 

The second policy discussed in the 
book is supply-side economics. Identi- 
fying the policy’s primary advocates, the 
author reviews supply-side theory and 
the economic conditions existing during 
the early 1980s, along with a discussion 
of the tax and budget policies that ap- 
peared during the early Reagan Admin- 
istration. Finally, he points out the dif- 
ferences that arose among supporters of 
supply-side economics. 

The third economic policy discussed 
in the book is the Reagan Admini- 
stration’s support for a free float of na- 
tional currencies. Karier discusses the 
Reagan Administration’s determination 


to minimize the role of government in- 
tervention in currency markets. Once 
more, Karier points out the shortcom- 
ings of the policy and the economic 
problems created by this policy. In the 
final chapters, Karier reviews the theo- 
ries in light of their consequences and 
gives his views on the reasons for their 
failure. 

Both the title and the book’s preface 
imply an objective review of economic 
experiments conducted as American 
economic policy. Rather than being ob- 
jective, the author has provided readers 
with a defense of currently out-of-favor 
Keynesian economic theory. Although 
not explicitly stated in the book, the 
chapters demonstrate the triumph of 
Keynesian thought and the subsequent 
failure of those economic policies pur- 
sued by conservative free-market econo- 
mists. 

Because this book contains a particu- 
lar point of view, readers who share 
Karier’s belief in Keynesian economics 
will doubtless praise the book as a use- 
ful discussion of modern American eco- 
nomic policies. Those who agree with 
the theories of economists such as 
Milton Friedman will most likely regard 
the book as a treatise on the superiority 
of Keynesian economics and a rebuttal 
of conservative economic theory. If ap- 
proached as one economist’s opinion of 
modern events, the book offers an inter- 
esting, if limited, perspective on how 
economic theories are shaped by the real 
world. 

—Michael Wald 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Atlanta region 


How good is it? 


Managed Care: Made in America. By 
Arnold Birenbaum. Westport, CT, 
Praeger Publishers, 1997, 193 pp. 
$39.95. 


Your wife complains of cramps that 
keep returning. Day after day she gets 


sicker. You ask your HMO to authorize 
a consultation with an outside special- 
ist, but they refuse. Then, after months, 
they relent and you take her in, only to 
find out that she has terminal cancer. A 
year later she is dead and you are left 
wondering: Could she have been saved 
if they had allowed the consultation 
earlier? 

Stories such as this are being pre- 
sented to us almost daily. As a result, we 
find ourselves worrying about managed 
care: what is it; how does it work; and 
most important of all, is it good for us? 
It is to answer these and other questions 
that Arnold Birenbaum wrote his book. 

Each of its ten chapters examines 
managed care from a different perspec- 
tive. The first three discuss how man- 
aged care works in different settings. 
One of the best parts of the book is chap- 
ter three, where he examines the increas- 
ing use of HMOs for medicaid patients, 
the approaches different States have 
taken to implement such programs, and 
the factors that have lead to a beneficial 
experience for all involved. 

Chapter four deals with what is per- 
haps the central question in the managed 
care debate: Do HMOs deliver an infe- 
rior quality of medicine? For the gen- 
eral public, Birenbaum finds that there 
is little difference in the quality of care 
provided by HMOs, compared to indem- 
nity plans, although he finds the data in- 
sufficient to draw conclusions about 
subgroups such as children with special 
needs. 

Later chapters examine how HMOs 
assure quality and customer satisfaction, 
and the efforts to protect consumers 
from perceived deficiencies through leg- 
islation. These sections come across 
very effectively as the author lays out in 
clear detail the broad array of survey 
instruments, standards of quality, and 
actual and proposed legislation that are 
being used in attempts to further these 
ends. 

Birenbaum makes an intriguing point 
about the potential costs of the savings 
that HMOs claim to deliver. While he 
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acknowledges that managed care can 
legitimately reduce expenses by curtail- 
ing unwarranted tests and procedures, he 
points out that the deep discounts that 
HMOs have negotiated with hospitals 
may be cutting into their reserve fund 
that they have traditionally spent on car- 
ing for the uninsured. Similarly, HMO 
regulations may be denying doctors the 
opportunity to train medical students 
and hindering medical research. Thus, 
Birenbaum warns us to carefully exam- 
ine exactly what is being cut in the war 
against “waste” being waged by HMOs. 

Nevertheless, the book has three re- 
curring flaws. First, its organization is 
frequently muddled. While no single 
example is egregious, they are common 
enough in some parts of the book to bog 
the reader down in confusion. All too 
often the reader has to search for some 


possible interpretation of what the au- 
thor just said, and then assume that that 
was what he was trying to say. 

Second, while Birenbaum’s com- 
mand of the facts is unquestionable, his 
reasoning can be shaky or even flat out 
bizarre. A good example of the former 
comes in chapter nine where he first as- 
serts that the extreme competition 
among HMOs is making it a buyer’s mar- 
ket for corporations. Then on the next 
page he describes the situation as one in 
which HMOs offer only slightly lower 
prices than traditional indemnity plans. 
Finally, two pages further on find him 
back to suggesting that there is fierce 
competition, to the point of threatening 
the profitability of HMOs. For a case of 
the latter, consider his charge in chapter 
four that the chronically ill are discour- 
aged from participating in HMOs that 
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provide their participants with dis- 
counted memberships to health clubs 
because they “don’t look good in 
spandex.” 

Third, Birenbaum is better at raising 
questions and echoing public fear than 
he is at providing rational answers. Even 
his analysis of the damage that HMOs 
might cause by attempting to cut waste 
(cited above) is mostly conjecture. 

Managed care is here to stay, and so- 
ciety is understandably confused over 
whether not that is a good thing. Unfor- 
tunately, while Birenbaum’s knowledge 
helps find some enlightenment, his book 
may raise almost as many questions as 
it answers. 


—Daniel Elmore 


Office of Compensation 
and Working Conditions 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment; unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that follow, 
the data in each group of tables are briefly 
described; key definitions are given; notes 
on the data are set forth; and sources of addi- 
tional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production sched- 
ules, opening and closing of schools, holi- 
day buying periods, and vacation practices, 
which might prevent short-term evaluation 
of the statistical series. Tables containing 
data that have been adjusted are identified as 
“seasonally adjusted.” (All other data are not 
seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal effects are es- 
timated on the basis of past experience. 
When new seasonal factors are computed 
each year, revisions may affect seasonally 
adjusted data for several preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 39, and 43. Seasonally ad- 
justed labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 
were revised in the February 1998 issue of 
the Review. Seasonally adjusted establish- 
ment survey data shown in tables 1, 12-14 
and 16-17 were revised in the July 1998 Re- 
view and reflect the experience through 
March 1998. A brief explanation of the sea- 
sonal adjustment methodology appears in 
“Notes on the data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in table 
45 are usually introduced in the September 
issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes and per- 
cent changes from month-to-month and 
quarter-to-quarter are published for numer- 
ous Consumer and Producer Price Index se- 
ries. However, seasonally adjusted indexes 
are not published for the U.S. average All- 
Items CPI. Only seasonally adjusted percent 
changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 


index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2490. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 919. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published by 
the Bureau; the major recurring releases are 
published according to the schedule appear- 
ing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and Earn- 
ings. Historical unadjusted and seasonally 
adjusted data from the household survey are 
available on the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/cpshome.htm 
Historically comparable unadjusted and sea- 
sonally adjusted data from the establishment 
survey also are available on the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/ceshome.htm 
Additional information on labor force data 
for sub-States are provided in the BLs annual 
report, Geographic Profile of Employment 
and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975-95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cri Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the 1998 revision of the CPI , see the Decem- 
ber 1996 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
Additional data on international prices ap- 
pear in monthly news releases. 

For a listing of available industry produc- 
tivity indexes and their components, see Pro- 
ductivity Measures for Selected Industries, 
BLS Bulletin 2491. 

For additional information on interna- 
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tional comparisons data, see International 
Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- 
tin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; and 
injury and illness data. 


Symbols 


not elsewhere classified. 

not elsewhere specified. 
preliminary. To increase the time- 
liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 
= revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


N.C. 
N.€.S. 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment Cost 
Index (ECI) program. The labor force partici- 
pation rate, the employment-to-population 
ratio, and unemployment rates for major de- 
mographic groups based on the Current 
Population (“household”) Survey are pre- 
sented, while measures of employment and 
average weekly hours by major industry sec- 
tor are given using nonfarm payroll data. The 
Employment Cost Index (compensation), by 
major sector and by bargaining status, is cho- 
sen from a variety of BLS compensation and 
wage measures because it provides a com- 
prehensive measure of employer costs for 
hiring labor, not just outlays for wages, and 
it is not affected by employment shifts 
among occupations and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, prices, 
and productivity are presented in table 2. 


Measures of rates of change of compensa- 
tion and wages from the Employment Cost 
Index program are provided for all civil- 
ian nonfarm workers (excluding Federal 
and household workers) and for all private 
nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in 
consumer prices for all urban consumers; 
producer prices by stage of processing; 
overall prices by stage of processing; and 
overall export and import price indexes are 
given. Measures of productivity (output 
per hour of all persons) are provided for 
major sectors. 
Alternative measures of wage and com- 
pensation rates of change, which reflect the 
overall trend in labor costs, are summarized 
in table 3. Differences in concepts and scope, 
related to the specific purposes of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-20) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample con- 
sists of about 50,000 households selected to 
represent the U.S. population 16 years of age 
and older. Households are interviewed on a 
rotating basis, so that three-fourths of the 
sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those who 
worked for pay any time during the week 
which includes the 12th day of the month or 
who worked unpaid for 15 hours or more in 
a family-operated enterprise and (2) those. 
who were temporarily absent from their 
regular jobs because of illness, vacation, in- 
dustrial dispute, or similar reasons. A person 
working at more than one job is counted only 
in the job at which he or she worked the 
greatest number of hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who did 
not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 
ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 


ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look for 
work because they were on layoff are also 
counted among the unemployed. The unem- 
ployment rate represents the number unem- 
ployed as a percent of the civilian labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not classified 
as employed or unemployed. This group 
includes discouraged workers, defined as 
persons who want and are available for a job 
and who have looked for work sometime in 
the the past 12 months (or since the end of 
their last job if they held one within the past 
12 months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is the 
proportion of the civilian noninstitutional 
population that is in the labor force. The 
employment-population ratio is employ- 
ment as a percent of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a 
decennial census, adjustments are made in 
the Current Population Survey figures to 
correct for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 are 
seasonally adjusted. Since January 1980, 
national labor force data have been season- 
ally adjusted with a procedure called X-11 
ARIMA which was developed at Statistics 
Canada as an extension of the standard X- 
11 method previously used by BLS. A de- 
tailed description of the procedure appears 
in the X-11 ARIMA Seasonal Adjustment 
Method, by Estela Bee Dagum (Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue No. 12-564E, January 
1983). 

At the end of each calendar year, histori- 
cal seasonally adjusted data usually are re- 
vised, and projected seasonal adjustment 
factors are calculated for use during the 
January-June period. Because of the rede- 
sign of the survey, seasonally adjusted data 
back to 1994 usually are revised. In July, 
new seasonal adjustment factors, which in- 
corporate the experience through June, are 
produced for the July-December period, but 
no revisions are made in the historical data. 


Revisions to household data 

Data beginning in 1998 are not strictly 
comparable with data for 1997 and earlier 
years because of the introduction of new 


composite estimation procedures and up- 
dated population controls. Additional in- 
formation on these revisions appears in 
the February 1998 issue of Employment 
and Earnings. 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
606-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 
390,000 establishments representing all in- 
dustries except agriculture. Industries are 
classified in accordance with the 1987 Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification (SIC) Manual. 
In most industries, the sampling probabili- 
ties are based on the size of the establish- 
ment; most large establishments are there- 
fore in the sample. (An establishment is not 
necessarily a firm; it may be a branch plant, 
for example, or warehouse.) Self-em- 
ployed persons and others not on a regu- 
lar civilian payroll are outside the scope 
of the survey because they are excluded 
from establishment records. This largely 
accounts for the difference in employment 
figures between the household and estab- 
lishment surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit which 
produces goods or services (such as a fac- 
tory or store) at a single location and is en- 
gaged in one type of economic activity. 

Employed persons are all persons 
who received pay (including holiday and 
sick pay) for any part of the payroll pe- 
riod including the 12th day of the month. 
Persons holding more than one job (about 
5 percent of all persons in the labor force) 
are counted in each establishment which 
reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing in- 
clude working supervisors and nonsuper- 
visory workers closely associated with pro- 
duction operations. Those workers mentioned 
in tables 11-16 include production workers 
in manufacturing and mining; construction 
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workers in construction; and nonsupervisory 
workers in the following industries: transpor- 
tation and public utilities; wholesale and re- 
tail trade; finance, insurance, and real estate; 
and services. These groups account for about 
four-fifths of the total employment on private 
nonagricultural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory work- 
ers for which pay was received, and are dif- 
ferent from standard or scheduled hours. 
Overtime hours represent the portion of 
average weekly hours which was in excess 
of regular hours and for which overtime pre- 
miums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the per- 
cent of industries in which employment was 
rising over the indicated period, plus one-half 
of the industries with unchanged employment; 
50 percent indicates an equal balance between 
industries with increasing and decreasing em- 
ployment. In line with Bureau practice, data 
for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month spans are season- 
ally adjusted, while those for the 12-month 
span are unadjusted. Data are centered within 
the span. Table 17 provides an index on pri- 
vate nonfarm employment based on 356 in- 
dustries, and a manufacturing index based on 
139 industries. These indexes are useful for 
measuring the dispersion of economic gains 
or losses and are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks”). The latest ad- 
justment, which incorporated March 1997 
benchmarks, was made with the release of 
May 1998 data, published in the July 1998 
issue of the Review. Coincident with the 
benchmark adjustment, historical seasonally 
adjusted data were revised to reflect updated 
seasonal factors and refinement in the sea- 
sonal adjustment procedures. Unadjusted 
data from April 1997 forward and seasonally 
adjusted data from January 1994 forward are 
subject to revision in future benchmarks. 
Revisions in State data (table 11) occurred 
with the publication of January 1998 data. 
Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12 ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying survey 


intervals (also known as the 4- versus 5-week 
effect), thereby providing improved mea- 
surement of over-the-month changes and un- 
derlying economic trends. Revisions of data, 
usually for the most recent 5-year period, are 
made once a year coincident with the bench- 
mark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates for 
the most recent 2 months are based on in- 
complete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Thus, fourth-quarter data are 
published as preliminary in January and Feb- 
ruary and as final in March. 

A comprehensive discussion of the differ- 
ences between household and establishment 
data on employment appears in Gloria P. 
Green, “Comparing employment estimates 
from household and payroll surveys,” Monthly 
Labor Review, December 1969, pp. 9-20. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division 
of Monthly Industry Employment Statistics: 
(202) 606-6555. 


Unemployment data by 
State 


Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment security 
agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of lo- 
cal economic conditions, and form the basis 
for determining the eligibility of an area for 
benefits under Federal economic assistance 
programs such as the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act. Seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rates are presented in table 10. Insofar as 
possible, the concepts and definitions under- 
lying these data are those used in the national 
estimates obtained from the cps. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data 
for all States and the District of Columbia are 
derived using standardized procedures 
established by BLS. Once a year, estimates are 
revised to new population controls, usually 
with publication of January estimates, and 
benchmarked to annual average CPs levels. 
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FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
this series, call (202) 606-6392 (table 10) or 
(202) 606-6559 (table 11). 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 
(Tables 1-3; 21-27) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gath- 
ered by the-Bureau from business establish- 
ments, State and local governments, labor 
unions, collective bargaining agreements on 
file with the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (ECD is a quar- 
terly measure of the rate of change in com- 
pensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market basket 
of goods and services—to measure change 
over time in employer costs of employing 
labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on benefit 
costs are available for private nonfarm work- 
ers excluding proprietors, the self-employed, 
and household workers. The total compensa- 
tion costs and wages and salaries series are 
also available for State and local government 
workers and for the civilian nonfarm 
economy, which consists of private industry 
and State and local government workers com- 
bined. Federal workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,000 State 
and local government establishments provid- 
ing 6,000 occupational observations selected 
to represent total employment in each sec- 
tor. On average, each reporting unit provides 
wage and compensation information on five 
well-specified occupations. Data are col- 
lected each quarter for the pay period includ- 
ing the 12th day of March, June, September, 
and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed 
employment weights from the 1980 Census 
of Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes 
and the index for State and local govern- 
ments. (Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 


tion, not employment shifts among indus- 
tries or occupations with different levels of 
wages and compensation. For the bargain- 
ing status, region, and metropolitan/non- 
metropolitan area series, however, employ- 
ment data by industry and occupation are 
not available from the census. Instead, the 
1980 employment weights are reallocated 
within these series each quarter based on the 
current sample. Therefore, these indexes are 
not strictly comparable to those for the ag- 
gregate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including produc- 
tion bonuses, incentive earnings, commis- 
sions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, retire- 
ment and savings plans, and legally required 
benefits (such as Social Security, workers’ 
compensation, and unemployment insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and em- 
ployee benefits are such items as payment-in- 
kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Nofes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for-total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) 
were published beginning in 1981. Histori- 
cal indexes (June 1981=100) are available on 
the Internet: 
http://stats.bls.gov/ecthome.htm 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Office 
of Compensation Levels and Trends: (202) 
606-6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 


Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 6,000 private sector and 
State and local government establishments. 


The data are presented as a percentage of em- 
ployees who participate in a certain benefit, 
or as an average benefit provision (for ex- 
ample, the average number of paid holidays 
provided to employees per year). Selected data 
from the survey are presented in table 25 for 
medium and large private establishments and 
in table 26 for small private establishments and 
State and local government. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as lunch and rest periods, holidays and 
vacations, and personal, funeral, jury duty, 
military, parental, and sick leave; sickness 
and accident, long-term disability, and life 
insurance; medical, dental, and vision care 
plans; defined benefit and defined contribu- 
tion plans; flexible benefits plans; reimburse- 
ment accounts; and unpaid parental leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well- 
ness programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are covered 
by a benefit, whether or not they use that 
benefit. If the benefit plan is financed wholly 
by employers and requires employees to 
complete a minimum length of service for 
eligibility, the workers are considered 
participants whether or not they have met the 
requirement. If workers are required to 
contribute towards the cost of a plan, they 
are considered participants only if they elect 
the plan and agree to make the required 
contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use pre- 
determined formulas to calculate a retirement 
benefit, and obligate the employer to provide 
those benefits. Benefits are generally based on 
salary, years of service, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula 
for determining eventual benefits. Instead, 
individual accounts are set up for partici- 
pants, and benefits are based on amounts 
credited to these accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 
defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their. sal- 


ary to an employer-sponsored plan and defer 
income taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees 
to choose among several benefits, such as life 
insurance, medical care, and vacation days, 
and among several levels of care within a 
given benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that employed 
at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, depending on 
the industry (most service industries were 
excluded). The survey conducted in 1987 
covered only State and local governments with 
50 or more employees. The surveys conducted 
in 1988 and 1989 included medium and large 
establishments with 100 workers or more in 
private industries. All surveys conducted over 
the 1979-89 period excluded establishments 
in Alaska and Hawaii, as well as part-time 
employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State and 
local governments and small establishments 
are conducted in even-numbered years and 
surveys of medium and large establishments 
are conducted in-odd-numbered years. The 
small establishment survey includes all private 
nonfarm establishments with fewer than 100 
workers, while the State and local government 
survey includes all governments, regardless of 
the number of workers. All three surveys 
include full- and part-time workers, and 
workers in all SO States and the District of 
Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employee Benefits Survey, contact the Of- 
fice of Compensation Levels and Trends 
(202) 606-6222 or the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/ebshome.htm 


Work stoppages 
Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the num- 
ber and duration of major strikes or lockouts 
(involving 1,000 workers or more) occurring 
during the month (or year), the number of 
workers involved, and the amount of time 
lost because of stoppage. These data are pre- 
sented in table 27. 

Data are largely from newspaper ac- 
counts and cover only establishments di- 
rectly involved in a stoppage. They do not 
measure the indirect or secondary effect of 
stoppages on other establishments whose 
employees are idle owing to material short- 
ages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 work- 
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ers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: The number of 
workers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers involved 
in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of esti-mated 
working time: Aggregate workdays lost as 
a percent of the aggregate number of standard 
workdays in the period multiplied by total 
employment in the period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Office of Com- 
pensation Levels and Trends: (202) 606- 
6282, or the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov//Imrhome.htm 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 28-38) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price 
indexes are given in relation to a base pe- 
riod—1982 = 100 for many Producer Price 
Indexes, 1982-84 = 100 for many Con- 
sumer Price Indexes (unless otherwise 
noted), and 1990 = 100 for International 
Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The cp! is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, one 
consisting only of urban households whose 
primary source of income is derived from 
the employment of wage earners and cleri- 
cal workers, and the other consisting of all 
urban households. The wage earner index 
(CPI-W) is a continuation of the historic in- 
dex that was introduced well over a half-cen- 
tury ago for use in wage negotiations. As 
new uses were developed for the CPI in re- 
cent years, the need for a broader and more 
representative index became apparent. The 
all-urban consumer index (CPI-U), introduced 
in 1978, is representative of the 1993-95 
buying habits of about 87 percent of the non- 
institutional population of the United States 
at that time, compared with 32 percent rep- 
resented in the CPI-w. In addition to wage 
earners and clerical workers, the CPI-U cov- 
ers professional, managerial, and technical 
workers, the self-employed, short-term 


workers, the unemployed, retirees, and oth- 
ers not in the labor force. 

The cpPI is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged be- 
tween major revisions so that only price 
changes will be measured. All taxes directly 
associated with the purchase and use of items 
are included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 23,000 re- 
tail establishments and 5,800 housing units 
in 87 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 14 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 29. The areas listed are as in- 
dicated in footnote 1 to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, and 
do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the CPI-U. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach to 
homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made 
in the cPI-w. The central purpose of the 
change was to separate shelter costs from 
the investment component of home-owner- 
ship so that the index would reflect only the 
cost of shelter services provided by owner- 
occupied homes. An updated cPI-U and CPI- 
W were introduced with release of the Janu- 
ary 1987 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on con- 
sumer prices, contact the Division of Con- 
sumer Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
606-7000. 


Producer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by domes- 
tic producers of commodities in all stages 
of processing. The sample used for calcu- 
lating these indexes currently contains 
about 3,200 commodities and about 80,000 
quotations per month, selected to represent 
the movement of prices of all commodities 
produced in the manufacturing; agriculture, 
forestry, and fishing; mining; and gas and 
electricity and public utilities sectors. The 
stage-of-processing structure of PPI orga- 
nizes products by class of buyer and degree 
of fabrication (that is, finished goods, inter- 
mediate goods, and crude materials). The 
traditional commodity structure of PPI or- 
ganizes products by similarity of end use or 
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material composition. The industry and 
product structure of PPI organizes data in 
accordance with the Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) and the product code ex- 
tension of the sic developed by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
calculating Producer Price Indexes apply 
to the first significant commercial trans- 
action in the United States from the pro- 
duction or central marketing point. Price 
data are generally collected monthly, pri- 
marily by mail questionnaire. Most prices 
are obtained directly from producing com- 
panies on a voluntary and confidential ba- 
sis. Prices generally are reported for the 
Tuesday of the week containing the 13th 
day of the month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-product 
groupings, and a number of special composite 
groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original 
publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION On pro- 
ducer prices, contact the Division of In- 
dustrial Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
606-7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
price indexes for nonmilitary goods traded 
between the United States and the rest of the 
world. The export price index provides a 
measure of price change for all products sold 
by U.S. residents to foreign buyers. (“Resi- 
dents” is defined as in the national income 
accounts; it includes corporations, busi- 
nesses, and individuals, but does not require 
the organizations to be U.S. owned nor the 
individuals to have U.S. citizenship.) The 
import price index provides a measure of 
price change for goods purchased from other 
countries by U.S. residents. 

The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manufac- 
tures, and finished manufactures, including 
both capital and consumer goods. Price data 
for these items are collected primarily by 
mail questionnaire. In nearly all cases, the 
data are collected directly from the exporter 
or importer, although in a few cases, prices 
are obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 


and at either the foreign border or the U.S. 
border for imports. For nearly all products, the 
prices refer to transactions completed during 
the first week of the month. Survey respon- 
dents are asked to indicate all discounts, al- 
lowances, and rebates applicable to the re- 
ported prices, so that the price used in the cal- 
culation of the indexes is the actual price for 
which the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices 
for U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 
published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of 
detail for the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
End-use Classification (SITC), and the four- 
digit level of detail for the Harmonized 
System. Aggregate import indexes by coun- 
try or region of origin are also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected catego- 
ries of internationally traded services, calcu- 
lated on an international basis and on a bal- 
ance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. 
Price relatives are assigned equal importance 
within each harmonized group and are then 
aggregated to the higher level. The values as- 
signed to each weight category are based on 
trade value figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census. The trade weights currently 
used to compute both indexes relate to 1990. 

Because a price index depends on the same 
items being priced from period to period, it is 
necessary to recognize when a product’s 
specifications or terms of transaction have 
been modified. For this reason, the Bureau’s 
questionnaire requests detailed descriptions of 
the physical and functional-characteristics of 
the products being priced, as well as informa- 
tion on the number of units bought or sold, 
discounts, credit terms, packaging, class of 
buyer or seller, and so forth. When there are 
changes in either the specifications or terms 
of transaction of a product, the dollar value of 
each change is deleted from the total price 
change to obtain the “pure” change. Once this 
value is determined, a linking procedure is 
employed which allows for the continued re- 
pricing of the item. 

For the export price indexes, the preferred 
pricing is f.a.s. (free alongside ship) U.S. port 


of exportation. When firms report export” 


prices f.o.b. (free on board), production point 
information is collected which enables the 
Bureau to calculate a shipment cost to the port 
of exportation. An attempt is made to collect 
two prices for imports. The first is the import 
price f.o.b. at the foreign port of exportation, 
which is consistent with the basis for valua- 
tion of imports in the national accounts. The 
second is the import price c.i.f.(costs, insur- 


ance, and freight) at the U.S. port of importa- 
tion, which also includes the other costs as- 
sociated with bringing the product to the U.S. 
border. It does not, however, include duty 
charges. For a given product, only one price 
basis series is used in the construction of an 
index. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on inter- 
national prices, contact the Division of In- 
ternational Prices: (202) 606-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 39-42) 


Business sector and major 
sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 
to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- 
ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures, such as output per unit of 
labor input (output per hour) or output per 
unit of capital input, as well as measures of 
multifactor productivity (output per unit of 
combined labor and capital inputs). The Bu- 
reau indexes show the change in output rela- 
tive to changes in the various inputs. The 
measures cover the business, nonfarm busi- 
ness, manufacturing, and nonfinancial cor- 
porate sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly com- 
pensation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor 
payments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor 
productivity) is the quantity of goods and 
services produced per hour of labor input. 
Output per unit of capital services (capi- 
tal productivity) is the quantity of goods 
and services produced per unit of capital 
services input. Multifactor productivity 
is the quantity of goods and services pro- 
duced per combined unit of labor and capi- 
tal inputs. 

Compensation per hour is total compen- 
sation divided by hours at work. Total com- 
pensation equals the wages and salaries of 
employees plus employers’ contributions for 
social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
sation costs expended in the production of 
a unit of output and are derived by dividing 
compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 


payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting com- 
pensation of all persons from current-dollar 
value of output and dividing by output. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments ex- 
cept unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours 
at work of payroll workers, self-employed 
persons, and unpaid family workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons ad- 
justed for the effects of changes in the edu- 
cation and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of services 
from the capital stock used in production. It 
is developed from measures of the net stock 
of physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes in 
labor and capital input with weights which 
represent each component’s share of total 
output. The indexes for capital services, labor 
inputs, and combined units of labor and 
capital are based on changing weights which 
are averages of the shares in the current and 
preceding year (the Tornquist index-number 
formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually-weighted 
index constructed by excluding from real gross 
domestic product/(cpp) the following outputs: 
general government, nonprofit institutions, 
paid employees of private households, and the 
rental value of owner-occupied dwellings. 
Nonfarm business also excludes farming. Pri- 
vate business and private nonfarm business 
further exclude government enterprises. The 
measures are supplied by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce’s Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis. Annual estimates of manufacturing 
sectoral output are produced by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Quarterly manufacturing out- 
put indexes from the Federal Reserve Board 
are adjusted to these annual output measures 
by the BLS. Compensation data are developed 
from data of the Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours 
data are developed from data of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost 
measures in tables 39-42 describe the rela- 
tionship between output in real terms and the 
labor and capital inputs involved in its pro- 
duction. They show the changes from period 
to period in the amount of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of input. 

Although these measures relate output to 
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hours and capital services, they do not mea- 
sure the contributions of labor, capital, or any 
other specific factor of production. Rather, 
they reflect the joint effect of many influences, 
including changes in technology; shifts in the 
composition of the labor force; capital invest- 
ment; level of output; changes in the utiliza- 
tion of capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of produc- 
tion; managerial skill; and characteristics and 
efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division of 
Productivity Research: (202) 606-5606. 


Industry productivity measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity data 
supplement the measures for the business 
economy and major sectors with annual 
measures of labor productivity for selected 
industries at the three- and four-digit levels 
of the Standard Industrial Classification 
system. The industry measures differ in 
methodology and data sources from the 
productivity measures for the major sectors 
because the industry measures are developed 
independently of the National Income and 
Product Accounts framework used for the 
major sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per employee hour is derived by di- 
viding an index of industry output by an in- 
dex of aggregate hours of all employees. Out- 
put indexes are based on quantifiable units of 
products or services, or both, combined with 
value-share weights. Whenever possible, 
physical quantities are used as the unit of mea- 
surement for output. If quantity data are not 
available for a given industry, data on the con- 
stant-dollar value of production are used. 

The labor input series consist of the hours 
of all employees (production and nonproduc- 
tion workers), the hours of all persons (paid 
employees, partners, proprietors, and unpaid 
family workers), or the number of employees, 
depending upon the industry. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, the Departments of Commerce, Inte- 
rior, and Agriculture, the Federal Reserve 
Board, regulatory agencies, trade associa- 
tions, and other sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 
indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
employees. For some transportation indus- 
tries, only indexes of output per employee 
are prepared. For some trade and service 


industries, indexes of output per hour of 
all persons (including self-employed) are 
constructed. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Industry Produc- 
tivity Studies: (202) 606-5618. 


International Comparisons 
(Tables 43—45) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 43 and 44 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
The unemployment statistics (and, to a lesser 
extent, employment statistics) published by 
other industrial countries are not, in most 
cases, comparable to U.S. unemployment 
Statistics. Therefore, the Bureau adjusts the 
figures for selected countries, where neces- 
sary, for all known major definitional differ- 
ences. Although precise comparability may 
not be achieved, these adjusted figures pro- 
vide a better basis for international compari- 
sons than the figures regularly published by 
each country. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the la- 
bor force, employment, and unemploy- 
ment, see the Notes section on Employment 
and Unemployment Data: Household survey 
data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 
the adjusted statistics relate to the popula- 
tion aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, 
and the United Kingdom; 15 and older in 
Canada, Australia, Japan, Germany, Italy 
from 1993 onward, and the Netherlands; and 
14 and older in Italy prior to 1993. The insti- 
tutional population is included in the de- 
nominator of the labor force participation 
rates and employment-population ratios for 
Japan and Germany; it is excluded for the 
United States and the other countries. 

In the U.S. labor force survey, persons 
on layoff who are awaiting recall to their jobs 
are classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 
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in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 
further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated us- 
ing adjustment factors based on labor force 
surveys for earlier years and are considered 
preliminary. The recent-year measures for 
these countries, therefore, are subject to re- 
vision whenever data from more current la- 
bor force surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994), France (1992), 
Italy (1991, 1993), the Netherlands (1988), 
and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 
also were incorporated. In 1996, previously 
published data for the 1990-93 period were 
revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. Therefore, data for 1994 onward 
are not directly comparable with data for 
1993 and earlier years because of the rede- 
sign, and data for 1990 onward are not di- 
rectly comparable with data for 1989 and 
earlier years because of the introduction of 
the 1990 census-based population controls, 
adjusted for the undercount. See the Notes 
section on Employment and Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
Statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 
impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 
1994, and 0.6 percentage point in 1995. 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi- 
sion in the method of weighting sample data. 
The impact was to increase the unemploy- 
ment rate by approximately 0.3 percentage 
point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent in 1991. 

In October 1992, the survey methodol- 
ogy was revised and the definition of unem- 
ployment was changed to include only those 
who were actively looking for a job within 
the 30 days preceding the survey and who 


were available for work. In addition, the 
lower age limit for the labor force was raised 
from 14 to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, 
BLS adjusted Italy’s published unemploy- 
ment rate downward by excluding from the 
unemployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the in- 
corporation of the 1991 population census 
results. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 44. This dif- 
ference is attributable mainly to the incorpo- 
ration of the 1991 population benchmarks in 
the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have not 
been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 cen- 
sus results. 

For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that al- 
lowed for a closer application of ILO guide- 
lines. EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series 
back to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 
1988 revised unemployment rate is 7.6 per- 
cent; the previous estimate for the same year 
was 9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions re- 
garding current availability were added and 
the period of active workseeking was re- 
duced from 60 days to 4 weeks. These 
changes lowered Sweden’s 1987 unemploy- 
ment rate by 0.4 percentage point, from 2.3 
to 1.9 percent. In 1993, the measurement pe- 
riod for the labor force survey was changed 
to represent all 52 weeks of the year rather 
than one week each month and a new adjust- 
ment for population totals was introduced. 
The impact was to raise the unemployment 
rate by approximately 0.5 percentage point, 
from 7.6 to 8.1 percent. Statistics Sweden 
revised its labor force survey data for 1987— 
92 to take into account the break in 1993. 
The adjustment raised the Swedish unem- 
ployment rate by 0.2 percentage point in 
1987 and gradually rose to 0.5 percentage 
point in 1992. 

Beginning with 1987, BLS has adjusted 
the Swedish data to classify students who 
also sought work as unemployed. The im- 
pact of this change was to increase the ad- 
justed unemployment rate by 0.1 percentage 
point in 1987 and by 1.8 percentage points 
in 1994, when unemployment was higher. 
By 1994, the adjusted unemployment rate 
had risen from 7.8 to 9.6 percent due to the 


adjustment to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for students 
seeking work lowered Sweden’s 1987 un- 
employment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 606-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 45 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
hour), output, total hours, compensation per 
hour, and unit labor costs for the United 
States, Canada, Japan, and nine European 
countries. These measures are trend compari- 
sons—that is, series that measure changes 
over time—rather than level comparisons. 
There are greater technical problems in com- 
paring the levels of manufacturing output 
among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures—out- 
put, total labor hours, and total compensa- 
tion. The hours and compensation measures 
refer to all employed persons (wage and sal- 
ary earners plus self-employed persons and 
unpaid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added in 
manufacturing from the national accounts of 
each country. However, the output series 
for Japan prior to 1970 is an index of indus- 
trial production, and the national accounts 
measures for the United Kingdom are essen- 
tially identical to their indexes of industrial 
production. While methods of deriving na- 
tional accounts measures differ from country 
to country, BLS has reviewed these methods 
and determined that the series are sufficiently 
comparable for measuring comparative trends 
in productivity and unit labor costs. 

The 1977-94 output data for the United 
States are the gross product originating (value 
added) measures prepared by the Bureau of 
Economic Analysis of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce. Comparable manufacturing 
output data currently are not available prior 
to 1977. The 1994-95 percent changes in 
manufacturing output are based on the trend 
shown by the industrial production index pub- 
lished by the U.S. Federal Reserve Board for 
the manufacturing sector. 

U.S. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert 


E. Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of Gross 
Product by Industry, 1959-94,” Survey of 
Current Business, August 1996, pp. 133-55.) 
The Japanese value added series is based 
upon one set of fixed price weights for the 
years 1970 through 1996. Output series for 
the other foreign economies also employ 
fixed price weights, but the weights are up- 
dated periodically (for example, every 5 or 
10 years). 

To preserve the comparability of the U.S. 
measures with those for other economies, BLS 
uses gross product originating in manufac- 
turing for the United States for these com- 
parative measures. The gross product origi- 
nating series differs from the manufacturing 
output series that BLS publishes in its news 
releases on quarterly measures of U.S. pro- 
ductivity and costs (and that underlies the 
measures that appear in tables 39 and 41 in 
this section). The quarterly measures are on 
a “‘sectoral output” basis, rather than a value- 
added basis. Sectoral output is gross output 
less intrasector transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
in all countries. The measures are developed 
from statistics of manufacturing employment 
and average hours. The series used for France 
(from 1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden 
are official series published with the national 
accounts. Where official total hours series 
are not available, the measures are developed 
by BLS using employment figures published 
with the national accounts, or other compre- 
hensive employment series, and estimates of 
annual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked developed 
by a research institute connected to the Min- 
istry of Labor for use with the national ac- 
counts employment figures. For the other 
countries, BLS constructs its own estimates 
of average hours. 

Denmark has not published estimates of 
average hours for 1994-96; therefore, the BLS 
measure of labor input for Denmark ends in 
1993. 

Total compensation (labor cost) includes 
all payments in cash or in-kind made directly 
to employees plus employer expenditures for 
legally required insurance programs and con- 
tractual and private benefit plans. The mea- 
sures are from the national accounts of each 
country, except those for Belgium, which are 
developed by BLS using statistics on employ- 
ment, average hours, and hourly compensa- 
tion. For France and Sweden, compensation 
is increased to account for other significant 
taxes on payroll or employment. For the 
United Kingdom, compensation is reduced 
between 1967 and 1991 to account for employ- 
ment-related subsidies. Self-employed work- 
ers are included in the all-employed-persons 
measures by assuming that their hourly com- 
pensation is equal to the average for wage and 
salary employees. 
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In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification. However, the 
measures for France (for all years) and Italy 
(beginning 1970) refer to mining and manu- 
facturing less energy-related products, and 
the measures for Denmark include mining 
and exclude manufacturing handicrafts from 
1960 to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufactur- 
ing output (such as industrial production in- 
dexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the long-term 
measures become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 606-5654. 


Occupational Injury 
and Illness Data 


(Table 46—47) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Illnesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and Ill- 
nesses collects data from employers about their 
workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and ill- 
nesses. The information that employers pro- 
vide is based on records that they maintain un- 
der the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than 11 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State coopera- 
tive program with an independent sample 
selected for each participating State. A 
stratified random sample with a Neyman al- 
location is selected to represent all private 
industries in the State. The survey is strati- 
fied by Standard Industrial Classification 
and size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfatal 
work-related injuries and illnesses that in- 
volve one or more of the following: loss of 
consciousness, restriction of work or motion, 
transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
other than first aid. 


Occupational injury is any injury such as 
a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that re- 
sults from a work-related event or a single, in- 
stantaneous exposure in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting 
from an occupational injury, caused by expo- 
sure to factors associated with employment. 
It includes acute and chronic illnesses or dis- 
ease which may be caused by inhalation, ab- 
sorption, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses are 
cases that involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which the 
employee was either away from work or at 
work in some restricted capacity, or both, be- 
cause of an occupational injury or illness. BLS 
measures of the number and incidence rate of 
lost workdays were discontinued beginning 
with the 1993 survey. The number of days 
away from work or days of restricted work 
activity does not include the day of injury or 
onset of illness or any days on which the em- 
ployee would not have worked, such as a Fed- 
eral holiday, even though able to work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the 
number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
work days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
for Occupational Injuries and Ilinesses (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable cases, 
lost workday cases, days away from work 
cases, and nonfatal cases without lost work- 
days. These data also are shown separately for 
injuries. Illness data are available for seven cat- 
egories: occupational skin diseases or disor- 
ders, dust diseases of the lungs, respiratory con- 
ditions due to toxic agents, poisoning (systemic 
effects of toxic agents), disorders due to physi- 
cal agents (other than toxic materials), disor- 
ders associated with repeated trauma, and all 
other occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the num- 
ber of new work-related illness cases which 
are recognized, diagnosed, and reported dur- 
ing the year. Some conditions, for example, 
long-term latent illnesses caused by exposure 
to carcinogens, often are difficult to relate to 
the workplace and are not adequately recog- 
nized and reported. These long-term latent ill- 
nesses are believed to be understated in the 
survey’s illness measure. In contrast, the over- 
whelming majority of the reported new ill- 
nesses are those which are easier to directly 
relate to workplace activity (for example, con- 
tact dermatitis and carpal tunnel syndrome). 
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Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of in- 
juries and illnesses per 100 equivalent full- 
time workers. For this purpose, 200,000 em- 
ployee hours represent 100 employee years 
(2,000 hours per employee). Full detail on the 
available measures is presented in the annual 
bulletin, Occupational Injuries and Illnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLS Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many-of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the cir- 
cumstances of their injuries and illnesses (na- 
ture of the disabling condition, part of body 
affected, event and exposure, and the source 
directly producing the condition). In general, 
these data are available nationwide for de- 
tailed industries and for individual States at 
more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the 
Office of Occupational Safety, Health and 
Working Conditions at (202) 606-6180, or 
access the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion and Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration records, medical examiner and au- 
topsy reports, media accounts, State motor 
vehicle fatality records, and follow-up ques- 
tionnaires to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family mem- 
bers, and Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment workers are covered by the program. 
Institutionalized persons, such as prison in- 
mates, are excluded. To be included in the 


fatality census, the decedent must have 
been employed (that is working for pay, 
compensation, or profit) at the time of the 
event, engaged in a legal work activity, or 
present at the site of the incident as a re- 
quirement of his or her job. 


Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or un- 
intentional wound or damage to the body re- 
_Sulting in death from acute exposure to en- 
ergy, such as heat or electricity or kinetic en- 
ergy from a crash, or from the absence of 


such essentials as heat or oxygen caused bya 
specific event or incident or series of events 
within a single workday or shift. Fatalities that 
occur during a person’s commute to or from 
work are excluded from the census, as well as 
work-related illnesses, which can be difficult 
to identify due to long latency periods. 


Notes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality program, 
including information about the fatally in- 
jured worker, the fatal incident, and the ma- 


chinery or equipment involved. Summary 
worker demographic data and event charac- 
teristics are included in a national news re- 
lease that is available about 8 months after 
the end of the reference year. The Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries was initiated in 
1992 as a joint Federal-State effort. Most 
States issue summary information at the time 
of the national news release. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the Cen- 
sus of Fatal Occupational Injuries contact the 
BLS Office of Safety, Health, and Working Con- 
ditions at (202) 606-6175, or the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 
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Current Labor Statistics: Comparative Indicators 


1. Labor market indicators 


1996 1997 1998 
Selected indicators 1996 | 1997 ae al ba a a 


Employment data 


Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized 
. 1 
population (household survey): 


Labor force participation rate 66.8 67.1 67.0 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.3 67.0 67.0 

Employment-population ratio...... P 63.2 63.8 63.4 63.6 63.8 63.8 64.0 64.1 64.1 63.9 

Unemployment rate..................+- i 5.4 4.9 5.3 5.3 4.9 4.9 47 47 4.4 46 
Me neaeticassstewaee c¢ 5.4 4.9 5.2 5.2 4.8 4.8) Peas 45 4.2 45 . 
16 to 24 years.... “ 12.6 11.8 12.3 12.3 11.5 11.8 11.6 11.4 10.5 11.6 
25 years and over. / 4a 3.6 3.9 3.9 3.611e eas 3.4 3.3 31 32 . 
Women......++ 54 5.0 55 5.4 5.1 5.0 47 49 4.6 46 | 
16 to 24 years... 5 11.3 10.7 11.4 11.5 10.9 10.5 10.1 10.1 9.5 9.9 
25 years and over..... nae 4.3 3.9 4.3 4.2 3.9 3.9 3.6 3.8 3.6 3.5 : 


Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands: ' 
SUS er ete se Coan een een OME eet hr ees ecceey Rope ee or Pere PE ELA. 119,608 | 122,690] 120,655 | 121,461 | 122,317] 122,995 | 123,934 | 124,795 | 125,516] 126,136 
Private sector. 100,189 | 103,120 | 101,223 | 102,001 | 102,797 | 103,392 | 104,271 | 105,084 | 105,714 | 106,239 
Goods-producing...........-...++ -| 24,493 24,934 24,648 24,787 24,881 24,963 25,108 25,296 25,315 25,206 
Manufacturing 18,495 18,657 18,526 18,579 18,625 18,672 18,756 18,825 18,804 18,657 

Service-producing.... 95,115 97,756 96,008 96,674 97,436 98,032 98,826 99,500 | 100,201 | 100,933 


Average hours: 


Private sector. 34.4 34.6 34.5 34.6 34.6 34.6 34.7 34.7 34.6 34.5 
Manufacturing 41.6 42.0 41.8 41.9 42.0 41.9 ~42.1 42.0 417 417 | 
Oieitiinie ccs ceectcteaccesaseee es eee ro cen 45 48 45 4.8 4.8 4.8 49 4.8 46 4.6 | 

Employment Cost Index” 
Percent change in the ECI, compensation: 

All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers)..... 2.9 3.3 »o 8 6 1.0 8 8 8 1.2 

Private industry WOrKEIS........s:scsccceesessesessessneseesssteacesersassaneenny 3.1 3.4 6 8 8 9 9 9 11 

Goods-producing® ee ne eM Cntr PECL DS cory fy oP 28 24 6 4 1.0 ri 4 Ei 8 e 4 

Service-producing® 3.2 3.9 5 14 1.0 14 1.0 8 1.3 

State and local government workers 2.6 2.3 6 4 1 1.3 6 3 1.5 


Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 


' Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 
2 Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are calculated using the last month of each quarter. 
5 Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service-producing industries include all other private sector industries. 
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2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


Selected measures 


Compensation data’? 


Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): 
Civilian nonfarm 
Private nonfarm... 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
MGI a OTM ENTIR os pahere Cosas (deve dicvcs sede cckren cneacnevneenee save 


Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items..... 


Producer Price Index: 
Finished goods 
Finished consumer goods... a 
GapiPANBCROMON ts cac-00-cc.tecsencevaceesveovscueosccesvessdess 
Intermediate materials, supplies, and components...........| 
NSPANDS MIMO EA See san cectexaxachnssovans ook venshpsin essere taronuccypnarsesial 


Productivity data® 


Output per hour of all persons: 


Business sector...... 
Nonfarm business sector.. 


Nonfinancial co 


1996 


a 


' Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes 
are calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price 
data are not seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. 


? Excludes Federal and private household workers. 


3 Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. Quar- 


terly percent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. 
are seasonally adjusted. 
4 Output per hour of all employees. 


1996 1997 1998 
1997 
IV I ll MT IV l MT TT 
(ees alegre 

3.3 0.5 0.8 0.6 1.0 0.8 0.8 0.8 1.2 
3.4 6 8 8 8 9 9 9 11 
3.8 6 9 aA 1.2 9 9 76 1.3 
3.9 6 1.0 9 1.0 1.0 ei) 9 1.3 
1.7. A) 9 ae 6 1 6 5 4 
-1.2 oT -.5 -4 os -5 -.8 Ae) -A 
-1.4 6 -.6 -.2 4 -8 -1.0 8 0) 
-6 1.0 au -5 -7 5 0 -5 -5 
-.8 -.6 -.3 ail 2 -8 -1.4 ard Al 
-11.3 Tt 4 -11.5 -4 1.3 -—6 -8.8 -1.8 4.8 
1.7 1.5 1.0 2.0 37 9 41 at 2.4 
1.4 n ier’ 4) 1.8 3.6 9 3.5 3 2.3 


The data 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


Components 


Average hourly compensation: ' 
All persons, business sector. 
All persons, nonfarm business sector... 


Employment Cost Index—compensation: 
OAT MEAT cal pee 


Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 


(eiviica Canlaon 
Private nonfarm. 


State and local governments.. 


Quarterly average Four quarters ending— 
1997 1998 - [ 1997 1998 
i} HT} ! I i i] iT} IV | i) MW 
Se 
2.6 : : 4.9 44 3.8 3.5 3.5 4.0 4.2 4.6 45 
2.6 3.9 49 4.6 4.0 4.0 3.4 3.5 3.9 4.0 4.4 4.4 
8 8 1.2 2.8 3.0 3.3 3.3 3.5 3.7 
9 9 14 2.9 3.2 3.4 3.5 3.5 3.8 
4 1.0 14 1.6 2.4 2.4 2.3 oT 2.7 
1.0 8 11 3.2 3.2 3.8 3:7 3.8 4.0 
6 3 15 2.4 2.4 2.3 2.5 2.7 3.0 
1.3 3.2 3.5 3.8 3.7 3.8 4.0 
4.3 
3.2 
4.4 


' Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Annual average 1997 1998 
Employment status Wale) 
1996 1997 | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. 
alle pall a a aes 
TOTAL 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ | 200,591 | 203,133 | 203,570 | 203,767 | 203,941 | 204,098 | 204,238 | 204,400 | 204,547 | 204,731 | 204,899 | 205,085 | 205,270 | 205,497 | 205,699 


133,943 | 136,297 | 136,439 | 136,406 | 136,864 | 137,169 | 137,493 | 137,557 | 137,523 | 137,242 | 137,364 | 137,447 | 137,296 | 137,415 138,075 
c 66.8 67.1 67.0 66.9 67.1 67.2 67.3 67.3 67.2 67.0 67.0 67.0 66.9 66.9 67.1 
| 126,708 | 129,558 | 129,761 | 129,910 | 130,575 | 130,777 | 131,083 | 131,163 | 130,994 | 131,383 | 131,453 | 131,209 | 131,067 | 131,168 | 131,765 


Civilian labor force.. 
Participation rate. 


Employed. Ji 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®..........--. 63.2 63.8 63.7 63.8 64.0 64.1 64.2 64.2 64.0 64.2 64.2 64.0 63.9 63.8 64.1 
Unemployed ve 7,236 6,739 6,678 6,496 6,289 6,392 6,409 6,393 6,529 5,859 5,910 6,237 6,230 6,247 6,310 
Unemployment rate... 5.4 4.9 4.9 4.8 4.6 4.7 4.7 4.6 | — 4.7 4:37 4.3 4.5 4.5 4.5 4.6 
Not in the labor force......., 66,647 | 66,837| 67,131 | 67,361 | 67,077| 66,929] 66,745 | 66,844 | 67,024| 67,489 | 67,535 | 67,639 67,973 | 68,064 | 67,624 
Men, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ Meat ee seen ede 88,606 | 89,879 | 90,068] 90,140] 90,251] 90,339] 90,391 | 90,476] 90,502} 90,580 | 90,622} 90,700} 90,802} 90,889} 91,003 
Civilian labor force...........+. 68,044 69,166 | 69,136 | 69,193 | 69,500] 69,561 | 69,652 | 69,601 | 69,451 | 69,697 | 69,624 | 69,545 | 69,790 | 69,490) 69,829 
Participation rate. 4 76.8 77.0 76.8 76.8 77.0 77.0 77. 76.9 76.7 76.9 76.8 76.7 76.9 76.5 76.7 
Employed.........:s.sseseneees 64,897 | 66,284] 66,298] 66,337] 66,824 | 66,676 | 67,008 | 66,990] 66,753| 67,301 67,190 | 66,950 | 67,040 | 66,901} 67,185 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio*.. 73.2 73.7 73.6 73.6 74.0 73.8 74.1 74.0 73.8 74.3 74.1 73.8 73.8 73.6 73.8 
Agriculture... 2,356 2,356 2,383 2,298 2,323 2,314 2,282 2,264 2,168 2,420 2,324 2,333 2,394 2,443 2,424 
Nonagricultural 
industries.. 62,541 | 63,927 | 63,915] 64,039 | 64,501 64,362 | 64,726 | 64,726 | 64,585 | 64,881 64,866 | 64,617 | 64,646 | 64,457 | 64,761 
Unemployed.... 3,146 2,882 2,838 2,856 2,676 2,885 2,644 2,611 2,699 2,396 2,434 2,595 2,750 2,589 2,645 


Unemployment rate... 


4.6 4.2 41 41 3.9 41 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.4 3.5 3.7 3.9 3.7 3.8 
Women, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ OPER ee ie eed 97,050] 97,889] 98,082] 98,144] 98,212] 98,300] 98,420] 98,471 | 98,534] 98,583 | 98,668 | 98,735 | 98,778 | 98,901 | 98,994 
Civilian labor force.. .| 58,094] 59,198} 59,432 | 59,338) 59,348] 59,624 | 59,652) 59,721] 59,771} 59,486 | 59,573} 59,599 | 59,359 | 59,712 | 59,804 
Participation rate......... 59.9 60.5 60.6 60.5 60.4 60.7 60.6 60.6 60.7 60.3 60.4 60.4 60.1 60.4 60.4 
Employed.........scesecesesees 55,311 | 56,613 | 56,883 | 56,919] 56,953] 57,255] 57,040] 57,146] 57,186] 57,075] 57,253] 57,172| 57,000| 57,286| 57,435 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio® 57.0 57.8 58.0 58.0 58.0 58.2 58.0 58.0 58.0 §7.9 58.0 57.9 57.7 57.9 58.0 
Agriculture 827 798 826 814 833 845 811 801 717 705 755 747 793 819 773 
Nonagricultural 


IndustrieS........00--.-.] 55,815 | 56,057 | 56,105| 56,120] 56,410] 56,229] 56,345] 56,470] 56,370) 56,499] 56,424) 56,207 | 56,468 | 56,663 
Unemployed. 2,585 2,549 2,419 2,395 2,369 2,612 2,575 2,585 2,411 2,320 2,427 2,359 2,426 2,368 
Unemployment rate... 4.8 4.4 4.3 41 4.0 4.0 4.4 4.3 4.3 41 3.9 41 4.0 41 4.0 


Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian noninstitutional 


population’ 15,365 | 15,420] 15,483 15,478) 15,459 | 15,427] 15,453} 15,511 15,569 | 15,609} 15,651 15,690 | 15,689 15,702 
Civilian labor force............ 7,806 7,932 7,871 7,875 8,016 7,984 8,189 8,235 8,300 8,059 8,166 8,302 8,147 8,213 8,442 
Participation rate......... 52.3 51.6 51.0 50.9 51.8 51.6 53.1 §3.3 §3.5 51.8 52.3 53.0 51.9 52.4 53.8 
Employed.........ccssceeeees 6,500 6,661 6,580 6,654 6,798 6,846 7,035 7,028 7,055 7,007 7,010 7,088 7,027 6,981 7,145 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio~.... 43.5 43.4 42.7 43.0 43.9 44.3 45.6 45.5 45.5 45.0 44.9 45.3 44.8 44.5 45.5 
AGQriculture............00004 261 244 213 215 228 226 227 270 247 225 256 262 254 267 322 
Nonagricultural 
industries 6,239 6,417 6,367 6,439 6,570 6,620 6,809 6,758 6,808 6,782 6,754 6,826 6,773 6,715 6,823 


Unemployed, .| 1,806 1,271 1,291 1,221 1,218 1,138 1,154 1,207 1,245 1,052 1,156 1,215 1,120 1,232 1,297 
Unemployment rate... 16.7 16.0 16.4 15.5 16.2 14.3 14.1 14.7 15.0 13.1 14.2 14.6 13.8 15.0 15.4 
White 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ bine RO ee 168,317 | 169,993 | 170,290 | 170,427 | 170,545 | 170,649 | 170,810 | 170,917 | 171,016 | 171,141 | 171,257 | 171,387 | 171,513 | 171,655 | 171,804 


Civilian labor force. 
Participation rate 


.| 113,108 | 114,693 | 114,758 | 114,784 | 115,073 | 115,263 | 115,253 | 115,392 | 115,297 | 115,057 | 115,309 | 115,137 | 114,975 | 115,275 | 115,776 
67.2 67.5 67.4 67.4 67.5 67.5 67.5 67.5 67.4 67.2 67.3 67.2 67.0 67.2 67.4 


EMployed ..-6....2.050--sc nes 107,808 | 109,856 | 109,904 | 110,063 | 110,604 | 110,729 | 110,689 | 110,842 | 110,605 | 110,859 | 111,025 | 110,535 | 110,630 | 110,708 | 111,233 

Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®...........-. 64.1 64.6 64.5 64.6 64.9 64.9 64.8 64.9 64.7 64.8 64.8 64.5 64.5 64.5 64.7 
Unemployed..........::s+9e4 5,300 4,836 4,854 4,721 4,469 4,534 4,555 4,550 4,692 4,198 4,284 4,602 4,346 4,567 4,543 
Unemployment rate... 4.7 4.2 4.2 41 3.9 3.9 4.0 3.9 41 3.6 3.7 4.0 3.8 4.0 3.9 

Black 
Civilian noninstitutional 

population’ FESS as eee, 24,081 | 24,117 | 24,149] 24,180} 24,196] 24,229] 24,257 | 24,289 24,317 | 24,349 | 24,381 | 24,418| 24,458 
Civilian labor force............. 15,691 15,555 | 15,638] 15,709] 15,788} 15,885 | 15,971 15,907 | 15,756) 16,013] 16,059 | 15,907| 15,982 
Participation rate......... : 65.2 64.5 64.8 65.0 65.3 65.6 65.8 65.5 64.8 65.8 65.9 65.1 65.3 
Employed.....cccsccesecceneeee 14,180 14,067 14,128 14,149 14,316 14,349 14,498 14,499 14,344 14,700 14,508 14,476 14,510 

Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio*.... 57.4 58.2 28.9 58.3 58.5 58.5 59.2 59.2 59.8 59.7 59.0 60.4 59.5 59.3 59.3 
Unemployed..... = 1,592 1,560 1,511 1,488 1,510 1,560 1,472 1,535 1,473 1,408 1,412 1,313 1,431 1,472 
Unemployment rate... __10.5 10.0 9.6 | i : 9.9 : h 9.2 q y : i 9.0 9.2 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status 


Hispanic origin 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 
Civilian labor force............ 
Participation rate......... 
EEMIPIOYOOL fn cscisscsstecasncacs 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®.. 
Unemployed........ & 
Unemployment rate... 


Annual average 


19,213 
12,774 

66.5 
11,642 


60.6 
1,132 


20,321 
13,796 

67.9 
12,726 


62.6 
1,069 


1997 
Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. 

20,464 | 20,519] 20,575 | 20,629] 20,741 
13,861 | 13,896] 13,880] 13,973] 13,954 
67.7 67.7 67.5 67.7 67.3 
12,807 | 12,806] 12,921] 12,921] 12,988 
62.6 62.4 62.8 62.6 62.6 
1,054 1,090 959 1,052 966 


‘ The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. 


2 Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. 
NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals because 


Feb. 


20,798 
14,149 

68.0 
13,181 


63.4 


1998 
Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. 
eh Ee 
20,851 | 20,915) 20,975] 21,036] 21,097] 21,159} 21,224 
14,298 | 14,369] 14,458 | 14,420] 14,240] 14,277] 14,484 
68.6 68.7 68.9 68.5 67.5 67.5 68.2 
13,305 | 13,434] 13,480] 13,328] 13,219] 13,203] 13,413 
63.8 64.2 64.3 63.4 62.7 62.4 63.2 
993 935 978| 1,092 1,022 1,074] 1,071 
6.8 7.6 7.2 7.5 7.4 


data for the "other races" groups are not presented and Hispanics are included in both the 
white and black population groups. 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[In thousands] 


Selected categories 


Characteristic 
Employed, 16 years and over.. 


Married women, spouse 
PESO sit cecss tevencsesnsnsaeveass 


Women who maintain 
TAMMNOS: rcestesssanremstoassensncd 


Class of worker 
Agriculture: 

Wage and salary workers..... 
Self-employed workers........ 
Unpaid family workers......... 

Nonagricultural industries: 

Wage and salary workers..... 
Government. 
Private industries... 

Private household: 


Self-employed workers....... 
Unpaid family workers........ 
Persons at work part time’ 


All industries: 
Part time for economic 


Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic 


Part time for noneconomic 
POASONG rate tccriere cesses cas 


Annual 


126,708 
68,207 
58,501 


42,417 
32,406 


7,363 


1,869 
1,518 
56 


114,171 
18,217 
95,954 

928 
95,025 
8,971 
122 


average 


129,558 
69,685 
59,873 


42,642 
32,755 


7,775 


116,983 
18,131 
98,852 

915 
97,937 
9,056 
120 


4,068 


129,761 | 129,910 
69,656 | 69,785 
60,105 | 60,125 
42,648 | 42,771 
32,846 | 32,978 

7,876 7,865 
1,889 1,815 
1,495 1,475 

44 55 

117,303 | 117,635 
18,109 | 18,075 
99,194 | 99,560 

877 877 
98,317 | 98,683 
8,949 8,930 
83 92 
3,928 3,913 
2,211 


130,575 
70,352 
60,223 


42,967 
32,840 


7,726 


1,855 
1,493 
49 


118,083 
18,170 
99,913 

910 
99,003 
9,004 
97 


3,890 


2,221 


130,777 
70,195 
60,582 
42,952 
32,975 


7,822 


118,403 
18,248 
100,155 
946 
99,209 
8,886 
99 


3,855 
2,230 
1,323 


18,386 


3,654 


1998 


June ] July Aug. | Sept. 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May 
131,083 | 131,163 | 130,994 | 131,383 | 131,453 | 131,209 | 131,067 
70,518 | 70,459} 70,297 | 70,831 | 70,685 | 70,570} 70,605 
60,565 | 60,704) 60,697} 60,553] 60,768} 60,640] 60,462 
42,977 | 42,915 | 42,779] 42,865] 42,471] 42,539] 42,837 
32,793 | 32,821 | 32,872] 32,973] 32,805] 32,805] 32,658 
7,784 | 7,884] 7,776 7,813 | 7,848] 7,922 7,846 
1,949 1,928 1,866 1,987 1,871 1,841 2,018 
1,348 1,324 1,242 1,324 1,395 1,470 1,383 
44 41 32 28 51 48 30 
118,529 | 118,961 | 119,131 | 118,774 | 119,013 | 118,654 | 118,543 
18,421 | 18,378 | 18,072] 18,202] 18,034] 18,497] 18,364 
100,108 | 100,583 | 101,058 | 100,571 | 100,979 | 100,157 | 100,179 
985 1,035 1,022 1,014 1,015 961 974 
99,123 | 99,547 | 100,037 | 99,557 | 99,964] 99,195] 99,205 
8,964 | 8,761 8,784 | 9,069] 9,023 8,969 | 9,094 
131 117 102 124 97 100 91 
4,082 3,882 | 3,902 8,735) 13i7 72) Si88e, |) 33783 
2,282) 2,123} 2,188] 2,074] 2,104] 2,230] 2,372 
1,400 1,455 1,445 1,300 1,344 1,246 1,192 
18,515 | 18,407 | 18,448| 18,084] 18,662] 18,656] 18,584 
3,865] 3,743] 3,726] 3,608] 3,630) 3,676] 3,632 
2,025 | 2,057 1,998 | 2,024) 2,151 2,261 
1,433 1,315 1,199 1,162 

17,786 18,067 


' Excludes Persons "with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 
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131,168 
70,441 
60,727 


42,883 
32,597 


7,932 


2,165 
1,345 
28 


118,676 
18,257 
100,419 
853 
99,566 
8,947 


131,765 
70,751 
61,014 
43,255 
32,870 


8,002 


2,213 
1,280 
43 
118,978 
18,415 
100,563 
900 
99,663 
9,159 
85 


3,365 
1,897 
1,152 


18,857 


3,152 
1,779 


1,113 
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6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Unemployment rates] 


Selected categories 


Characteristic 


Total, all WOrKEMS...........cccecsseccescereseesereseese 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years. 
Men, 20 years and over.. 
Women, 20 years and over... 


White, total 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years... 
Men, 16 to 19 years 
Women, 16 to 19 years... 
Men, 20 years and over... 
Women, 20 years and OVET........0++44 


BACK LOL aco. ncxncvasestoyensaadseamapom sitet 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years... 
Men, 16 to 19 years 
Women, 16 to 19 years 
Men, 20 years and over. 
Women, 20 years and ovet............++4 


Hispanic origin, total 


Married men, spouse present............. 
Married women, spouse present. 
Women who maintain families 
Full-time workers...... = 
Part-time WOrkK@IS......-sesesseseseseseseseered 


Industry 


Nonagricultural wage and salary 
workers 


Mining... 
Construction. 
Manufacturing.. 
Durable goods.. 
Nondurable goods... 
Transportation and public utilities = 
Wholesale and retail trade...............44 
Finance, insurance, and real estate.....| 
Services. 
Government workers... 
Agricultural wage and salary workers.......| 


Educational attainment’ 
Less than a high school diploma............... 
High school graduates, no college... 
Some college, less than a bachelor's 


Annual average 
1996 | 1997 | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. 
5.4 49 49 4.8 
16.7 16.0] 164] 15.5 
46 4.2 44 4A 
48 4.4 4.3 4.1 
47 4.2 4.2 44 
14.2 13.6] 14.1] 13.4 
15.5 143| 144] 143 
12.9 1281 13:7-|t2:3 
44 3.6 3.6 3.6 
41 3.7 3.7 3.5 
10.5 10.0 9.6 9.6 
33.6 32.4| 32.7| 29.5 
36.9 36.5| 37.6} 30.1 
30.3 28.7 | 286| 28.8 
9.4 8.5 79 8.3 
8.7 8.8 8.4 8.3 
8.9 Teh 76 7.8 
3.0 27 2.6 2.6 
3.6 3.1 3.1 2.8 
8.2 8.1 7.8 7.8 
5.3 4.8 4.7 47 
58 5.5 55 5.3 
55 5.0 5.0 48 
51 3.8 3.4 4.5 
10.1 9.0 8.7 8.7 
48 4.2 41 3.8 
45 3.5 3.3 3.1 
5.2 54 5.3 48 
41 3.5 3.8 3.3 
6.4 6.2 6.2 6.1 
27 3.0 3.0 2.9 
5.4 4.6 4.6 43 
2.9 2.6 2.6 2.4 
10.2 9.1 9.0 9.6 
8.7 8.1 8.0 Tire 
47 4.3 4.2 4.2 


1998 
van [ Feb: [ War Ape [May [June | July | Avg. [Sept 


45| 46 
15.0| 15.4 
3.7] 38 
44 4.0 
40| 3.9 
13.1] 13.0 
14.3] 15.0 
11.9] 10.7 
3.3m 
a5), 13a 
90} 92 
28.8] 30.4 
29.7] 34.1 
28.1 | 26.8 
7 Bian 
76| 8.1 
7:5) eee 
24s 28 
32 26 
68| 76 
44| 44 
54] 53 
47| 48 
3.9) ae 
74} 9.0 
gigi aes 
37] 3.8 
44| 46 
37| 3.6 
56] 58 
27'|> aig 
47| 44 
PI eek) 
70| 7.29 
fal 6.9 
40} 4.1 


' Data refer to persons 25 years and over. 


7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Weeks of Annual average 1997 
unemployment 1996 | 1997 | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
Less than 5 weeks... 2,633 2,538 | 2,484| 2,558| 2,423 | 2,531 2,488 
5 to 14 weeks....... 2,287 2,138 | 2,115 1,912 | 2,048 1,922 1,971 
15 weeks and ove a5 2,316 2,062 | 2,109 1,990 1,865 1,964 1,811 
15 to 26 weeks..... # 1,053 995 1,031 919 899 936 773 
27 weeks and over... 1,262 1,067 1,078 1,071 966 1,028 1,038 
Mean duration, in WeeKS............++44 16.7 15.8 15.9 16.3 15.6 16.3 15.6 
Median duration, in weekS.............. 8.3 8.0 8.1 aor 7.8 ie 74 
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Feb. 


2,622 
1,909 
1,830 
855 
974 


15.6 
7.2 


1998 

Mar. Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. 
2,858 | 2,632] 2,634] 2,519 2,639 
1,979 | 1,901] 1,954] 2,084 1,999 
1,731 | 1,417] 1,462] 1,621 1,651 
841 584 656 852 733 
891 833 806 769 918 
14.3 14.3 14.6 13.8 14.3 
6.8 6.4 5.9 6.6 6.6 


8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Reason for 
unemployment 


Mobi sere ett stent ets scale scest sit 
On temporary layoff.. 
Not on temporary layo! 

Job leavers... 

Reentrants. 

New entrants. 


Percent of unemployed 


RlopHlOSerstae eke oe cascccesannc 
On temporary layoff 
Not on temporary layoff 

Job leavers 


Percent of civilian 
labor force 


Job losers’... 
Job leavers 
Reentrants. 
New entrants 


Annual average 


1996 1997 
3,370 3,037 
1,021 931 
2,349 2,106 

774 795 
2,512 2,338 

580 569 
46.6 45.1 
14.1 13.8 
32.5 31.3 
10.7 11.8 
34.7 34.7 
8.0 8.4 
2.5 2.2 
6 6 
1.9 17 
4 A 


' Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 


9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Civilian workers] 


Sex and age 


Total, 16 years and over.... 
16 to 24 years 
16 to 19 years 

16 to 17 years 

18 to 19 years. 

20 to 24 years... 

25 years and over. 
25 to 54 years... 

55 years and over... 


Men, 16 years and over... 
16 to 24 years. 
16 to 19 years... 

16 to 17 years. 

18 to 19 years. 

20 to 24 years... 

25 years and over. 
25 to 54 years. 

55 years and over.. 


Women, 16 years and over. 
16 to 24 years. 
16 to 19 years.... 

16 to 17 years. 

18 to 19 years 

20 to 24 years.... 

25 years and over. 
25 to 54 years. 
55 years and over.. 


54 49 
12.0 11.3 
16.7 16.0 
18.9 18.2 
15.2 14.5 
9.3 8.5 
42 3.8 
43 3.9 
3.4 3.0 
5.4 4.9 
12.6 11.8 
18.1 16.9 
20.8 19.1 
16.3 15.4 
9.5 8.9 
44 3.6 
42 Oy) 
3.3 3.41 
5.4 5.0 
11.3 10.7 
15.2 15.0 
16.9 17.2 
14.0 13.6 


2.2 


1.6 


2.1 


1.6 


22 


1.6 


1.6 
4 


1998 
Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. 
2,795 | 2,980} 2,631 | 2,772) 2,819) 2,908] 2,852] 2,902 
821 980 696 786 841 966 978 939 
1,975 | 2,000] 1,935] 1,986] 1,978] 1,941] 1,874} 1,963 
786 744 625 748 766 799 740 724 
2,266 | 2,215] 2,096 | 2,033] 2,096] 2,042] 2,132] 2,195 
543 549 511 493 532 463 503 487 
43.7} 45.9] 44.9] 45.8) 45.4] 46.8] 45.8} 46.0 
12.8 15.1 11.9 13.0 13.5 15.6 15.7 14.9 
30.9] 30.8] 33.0] 32.8) 31.8] 31.3 30.1 31.1 
12.3 11.5 10.7 12.4 12.3 12.9 11.9 11.5 
35.5) 34:1 95:7 33/6), 38:7/||_582'9]. 34:2], s4is 
8.5 8.5 8.7 8.2 8.6 hes 8.1 Te 
2.0 2.2 1.9 2.0 24 21 21 2.4 
6 5 5 5 6 6 & 8) 
1.6 1.6 1.5 1:5 1.5 1.5 1.6 1.6 
4 4 4 4 4 3 4 4 


47 4.3 4.3 45 4.5 45 
10.7 95| 100} 106] 10.3] 114 
150} 131] 142|/ 146] 13.8] 15.0 
169} 152] 158] 182) 15.2] 17.1 
evil Gl Wee | Tes she Rie 
8.0 7A 7.6 8.1 8.2 8.7 
3.6 3.2 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.3 
3.8 3.3 3.4 3.5 3.5 3.4 
2.9 2.5 2.4 25 2.8 2.6 
4.6 4.0 4.2 4.4 46 4.4 
11.2 97| 11.0} 108} 11.4] 11.4 
165} 140] 160] 153] 159] 158 
185| 149] 17.9] 21.0] 17.3] 186 
152) 183| 148] 118] 146] 142 
8.1 73 8.1 8.2 8.7 8.9 
3.4 3.0 3.0 3.2 3.4 3.2 
3.5 3.0 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.3 
3.1 2.6 2.4 25 2.9 25 
4.9 4.6 44 47 4.4 47 
10.1 9.2 9.0| 10.3 9.1] 10.7 
13.4 |) 124) |) 12:3°|) 139)| “Ati5)|) a4 
129] 15.5 

eat ae 

iE 8.6 

3.5 3.5 

3.6 3.6 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


Aug. | July | Aug. 
ae 1997 | 1998 | 1998° aad 
Alabama. 5-1 3.7 3.7 || Missouri... 
Alaska.. 7.9 6.2 5.9|} Montana.. 
Arizona. 4.4 3.8 4.2|| Nebraska... 
Arkansas. 5.3 4.7 : 
California... 6.2 5.7 5.8|| New Hampshire.... 
Colorado 3.2 3.3 3.3|| New Jersey... 
Connecticut 49 3.5 3.5 
Delaware... 3.8 41 3.6 
District of Columbia.. 8.0 8.3 8.8)| North Carolina... 
Florida. 47 4.3 4.3|| North Dakota. 
Georgia... 4.5 4.0 A WORN ooo. akcceamntavenaacesveniteccve aa eeere 
Hawaii.. 6.4 5.8 5.7 || Oklahom 
5.4 4.9 4.9|| Oregon....... 
4.6 4.5 4.2|| Pennsylvania. 
3.6 2.6 2.7 || Rhode Island 
3.1 2.5 2:5} ‘South Carolin accrkcrsttesen--scevnectonssoeustaceasy 
3.6 3.7 3.5]| South Dakota... 
5.2 4.2 4.4|| Tennessee. 
6.1 5.9 6.1 
5.3 4.6 44 
Meany A Gsansecasasraskavexssnsnetxceseccassesnemseeeets 5.1 4.8 ATW MGI ON Eee vara-nenarcescatecenmeacsenpemnbenceemectnniay 
Massachusetts.. 41 3.1 3.0/}| Virginia 
Michigan..... 4.0 4.2 3.6|| Washington 
Minnesota.. 3.2 2.3 2.1|| West Virginia... 
Mississippi 5.8 4.9 5.0]| Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


P = preliminary 


11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 


[In thousands] 


Stat 1907 | 1008 
Alabama.... 1,869.5 1,881.5 
Alaska. 269.5 276.1 
Arizona. 1,983.3 2,064.2 
Arkansas 1,106.8 1,125.7 
Callowila: coin: h ian teen. 13,224.5 | 13,586.2 
Colorado. 1,985.8 2,054.9 
Connecticut... 1,616.1 1,643.8 
Delaware 390.1 399.0 
District of Columbia. 614.7 605.0 
Florida... 6,458.7 6,692.9 
Georgia.. 3,626.1 3,724.9 
Hawaii... 533.0 522.6 

511.5 519.4 

Illinois. 5,783.4 5,884.7 
Indiana... 2,862.4 2,861.6 
1,404.7 1,450.6 

1,274.3 1,305.4 

1,718.6 1,747.1 

1,855.1 1,885.4 

555.2 564.1 

Maryland 2,255.5 2,279.2 
Massachusetts. 3,125.8 3,212.4 
Michigan 4,451.3 4,474.9 
Minnesota. 2,496.0 2,554.7 
Mississippi... 1,111.0 1,128.9 


? = preliminary 


Aug. 
1998° 


1,883.0 
274.8 
2,075.2 
1,129.5 
13,623.3 


2,053.8 
1,652.2 
401.1 
611.3 
6,708.5 


3,735.7 
526.7 
520.8 

5,872.2 

2,876.6 


1,443.2 
1,304.2 
1,759.5 
1,885.4 

565.4 


2,288.2 
3,210.6 
4,543.3 
2,559.6 
1,121.8 


Aug. | July | Aug. 
1997 1998 1998" 
44 4.2 44 
54 5.1 5.0 
2.6 24 2.3 
3.9 4.2 4.2 
3.0 2.4 24 
5.0 4.9 4.8 
5.9 6.3 6.4 
6.4 5.5 5.3 
3.6 3.3 3.6 
2.3 22a > Die. 
45 47 4.3 
44 4.4 4.2 
5.7 5.4 57 
5.2 45 4.4 
5.2 4.4 4.8 
43 3.8 3.5 
3.0 2.8 2.3 
5.3 3.9 44 
5.4 49 5.0 
3.1 3.6 RK) 
3.9 3.5 2.9 
4.0 3.0 3.1 
4.6 47 47 
6.8 6.8 6.8 


nee Aug. July Aug. 
1997 1998 1998° 
| 1907 | 

Missouri... 2,643.2 2,666.5 2,679.4 
Montana.. 367.9 370.9 371.0 
Nebraska. 859.3 880.6 875.6 
Nevada....... 893.8 931.8 934.3 
New Hampshire..........-0:eseesceceeeee 572.4 575.6 571.7 
New Jersey... 3,724.1 3,796.4 3,803.9 
New Mexico... 709.5 720.5 721.1 
8,138.4 8,166.7 
3,728.2 3,748.3 
319.9 316.6 
: 5,431.7 5,471.4 
1,388.7 1,421.9 1,427.9 
1,527.0 1,564.5 1,568.0 
Pennsylvania. 5,395.4 5,464.2 5,464.6 
Rhode Island. 449.7 454.6 452.8 
South Carolina... 1,725.9 1,794.9 1,797.3 
South Dakota. 355.6 360.0 358.8 
Tennessee.. 2,587.3 2,620.9 2,615.8 
8,655.9 8,888.3 8,914.3 
997.4 1,022.0 1,024.3 
Vermont. 279.2 282.3 284.1 
Virginia... - 3,232.5 3,331.8 3,335.3 
Washington... «4 2,522.8 2,606.1 2,616.4 
West Virginia 706.9 713.3 717.2 
Wisconsin... 2,662.5 2,709.5 2,724.1 
Wyoming. 226.7 227.9 228.8 


NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[In thousands] 
Annual average 1997 1998 
Industry 
Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May | June | July | Aug.? | Sept.’ 
-| 119,608 | 122,690 | 123,280 | 123,568 | 123,944 | 124,289 | 124,640 | 124,832 | 124,914 | 125,234 | 125,562 | 125,751 | 125,869 | 126,178 | 126,247 
PRIVATE SECTOR... --| 100,189 | 103,120 | 103,673 | 103,922 | 104,282 | 104,609 | 104,954 | 105,112 | 105,186 | 105,470 | 105,734 | 105,938 | 106,043 | 106,263 | 106,331 
GOODS-PRODUCING.... | 24,493 | 24,934] 24,993 | 25,032) 25,099) 25,193] 25,297] 25,314] 25,276) 25,339 | 25,301 25,304 | 25,135 | 25,255 | 25,219 
580 592 594 592 591 592 592 590 587 582 579 578 571 571 571 
Metal mining. 54 54 53 53 53 52 52 52 51 51 51 51 50 50 50 
Oil and gas extraction... 322 335 338 337 337 338 338 338 336 332 329 330 325 323 323 
Nonmetallic minerals, 
except fuels.. 106 108 108 107 107 108 108 107 107 107 107 107 107 108 108 
5,418 5,686 5,713 5,722 5,750 5,810 5,881 5,902 5,860 5,930 5,917 5,946 5,970 5,991 5,971 
1,257 1,316 1,320 1,326 1,335 1,351 1,365 1,371 1,373 1,385 1,388 1,401 1,410 1,414 1,408 
Heavy construction, except 
BAN LRG ovat han sv ns- cob vateaeisenvncens 777 795 792 789 788 805 817 813 805 819 819 821 828 830 818 
Special trades contractors......... 3,384 3,575 3,601 3,607 3,627 3,654 3,699 3,718 3,682 3,726 3,710 3,724 3,723 3,747 3,745 
Manufacturing. 18,495 18,657 18,686 18,718 18,758 18,791 18,824 18,822 18,829 18,827 18,805 18,780 18,594 18,693 18,677 
Production workers 12,776 12,896 12,915 12,945 12,970 13,001 13,023 13,024 13,013 13,007 12,971 12,943 12,746 12,841 12,856 
Durable goods. 10,789 10,987 11,030 11,060 11,094 11,118 11,154 11,159 11,166 11,170 11,156 11,144 10,989 11,109 11,080 
Production workers “a 7,386 7,539 7,573 7,598 7,621 7,644 7,669 7,676 7,669 7,666 7,642 7,626 7,468 7,584 7,580 
Lumber and wood products..... 778 793 794 794 795 798 800 800 801 802 803 801 802 804 805 
Furniture and fixtures...............] 504 510 509 510 511 513 517 519 520 524 526 524 528 525 523 
544 552 553 554 554 555 562 561 558 561 559 562 561 564 562 
Primary metal industries........... 711 711 714 714 715 716 719 718 719 718 716 717 706 715 713 
Fabricated metal products....... 1,449 1,475 1,480 1,485 1,488 1,491 1,496 1,497 1,497 1,498 1,495 1,490 1,477 1,491 1,490 
Industrial machinery and 
OQUIPMENE.-.. ocr acccursssssscraceod 2,115 2,163 2,175 2,185 2,191 2,196 2,200 2,202 2,205 2,201 2,201 2,202 2,193 2,189 2,181 
Computer and office 
OQUIPMENI ti oconscracsvcs-rnenrene, 362 375 379 380 379 381 381 381 381 377 376 375 375 371 369 
Electronic and other electrical 
EQUIPMEN............ceccscerseeeeeees 1,661 1,688 1,698 1,702 1,707 rte 1,719 1,720 1,722 1,720 1,716 1,714 1,701 1,695 1,688 
Electronic components and 
accessories.. e 617 652 664 669 672 676 680 680 681 678 677 672 667 661 660 
Transportation equipment........ 1,785 1,842 1,852 1,861 1,878 1,878 1,882 1,886 1,887 1,890 1,886 1,882 1,772 1,884 1,879 
Motor vehicles and 
equipment. 967 985 986 990 1,005 1,001 1,002 1,004 1,002 1,004 998 993 878 997 992 
Aircraft and parts... 458 500 510 513 516 519 521 523 525 525 524 524 526 526 524 
Instruments and related 
PROGUCIOD retaxesetane tenses 855 863 865 866 867 869 870 866 868 867 866 864 861 857 854 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
industries..... 388 389 389 388 386 388 389 390 389 389 388 388 388 385 385 
Nondurable goods... 7,706 7,670 7,656 7,658 7,664 7,673 7,670 7,663 7,663 7,657 7,649 7,636 7,605 7,584 7,597 
Production workers.... 5,390 5,357 5,342 5,347 5,349 5,357 5,354 5,348 5,344 5,341 5,329 5,317 5,278 5,257 5,276 
Food and kindred products...... 1,692 1,691 1,688 1,689 1,696 1,702 1,702 1,703 1,704 1,708 1,710 1,706 1,696 1,690 1,705 
Tobacco products.... 41 41 40 41 42 41 40 41 41 42 41 |! 40 40 40 39 
Textile mill products 627 616 613 612 611 611 608 606 604 605 603 599 594 592 595 
Apparel and other textile 
products..... ace 868 826 817 814 810 808 805 796 796 787 780 776 772 759 758 
Paper and allied products........ 684 685.}-—" 685 685 686 686 688 688 688 686 685 682 680 680 680 
Printing and publishing............ 1,540 1,553 1,556 1,558 1,560 1,561 1,564 1,564 1,564 1,565 1,566 1,570 1,571 1,567 1,564 
Chemicals and allied products 1,034 1,034 1,033 1,034 1,035 1,036 1,035 1,036 1,036 1,035 1,039 1,037 1,038 1,036 1,035 
Petroleum and coal products... 142 140 139 139 138 139 136 136 136 137 136 137 135 134 135 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
Plastics products...........e 983 995 997 998 999 1,002 1,006 1,007 1,009 1,008 1,006 1,006 998 1,006 1,007 
Leather and leather products... 96 90 88 88 87 87 86 86 85 84 83 83 81 80 79 
SERVICE-PRODUCING................ 95,115 | 97,756 | 98,287 | 98,536 | 98,845} 99,096 | 99,343] 99,518 | 99,638 | 99,895 | 100,261 | 100,447 | 100,734 | 100,923 | 101,028 
Transportation and public 
utilities............ 6,253 6,395 6,435 6,453 6,456 6,451 6,473 6,494 6,504 6,513 6,534 6,538 6,550 6,572 6,578 
Transportation... ae 4,019 4,106 4,141 4,149 4,147 4,135 4,148 4,164 4,170 4,173 4,191 4,196 4,208 4,236 4,245 
Railroad transportation............ 231 227 227 227 228 230 231 231 231 231 232 232 231 233 234 
Local and interurban 
Passenger transit... 437 451 451 452 453 455 456 459 460 453 459 458 466 470 471 
Trucking and warehousing...... 1,637 1,667 1,680 1,680 1,678 1,676 1,684 1,688 1,690 1,702 1,703 1,709 1,709 1,719 1,719 
Water transportation... 174 180 180 180 180 179 177 181 183 181 185 183 188 192 191 
Transportation by air... 1,107 1,128 1,147 1,154 1,151 1,138 1,142 1,145 1,146 1,147 1,151 1,154 1,154 1,160 1,167 
Pipelines, except natural gas.. 15 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 
Transportation services.......... 418 439 442 442 443 443 444 446 446 445 447 446 446 448 449 
Communications and public 
utilities. 2,234 2,290 2,294 2,304 2,309 2,316 2,325 2,330 2,334 2,340 2,343 2,342 2,342 2,336 2,333 
Communications.. 1,432 1,443 1,449 1,457 1,466 1,471 1,475 1,484 1,486 1,488 1,488 1,484 1,483 
Electric, gas, and sanitary 
services. 862 861 860 859 859 859 859 856 857 854 854 852 850 
Wholesale trade.. 6,679 6,697 6,711 6,731 6,759 6,769 6,783 6,798 6,815 6,821 6,827 6,834 6,848 
Retall trade.........-.c:s0+« «| 21,597 | 22,011] 22,078] 22,105} 22,206 | 22,245 | 22,280] 22,283 | 22,259] 22,335 | 22,423 | 22,448] 22,547] 22,537| 22,574 
Building materials and garden 
\ BUPPN OS a arersspaseaaabesta=ncacsns 894 939 938 944 946 954 959 966 971 972 975 977 979 979 
General merchandise stores..... 2,702 2,726 2,738 2,761 2,771 2,771 2,756 2,759 2,784 2,788 2,784 2,790 2,781 2,793 
Department Stores............0000 2,367 2,397 2,409 2,433 2,434 2,439 2,427 2,428 2,447 2,462 2,457 2,454 2,456 2,459 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[In thousands] 


Industry Annual average 1997 1998 
— 
1996 1997 | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June 
FOOG SIOFES: sseserncsnascstresrsaeseses 3,436 3,496 3,506 3,512 3,516 3,517 3,528 3,533 3,536 
Automotive dealers and 
SOFVICE StatiONS........seeeereeee 2,267 2,314 2,321 2,325 2,328 2,329 2,331 2,331 2,333 2,337 2,345 2,351 
New and used car dealers....... 1,031 1,051 1,053 1,055 1,056 1,056 1,056 1,056 1,056 1,058 1,060 1,064 


Apparel and accessory stores... 1,098 1,098 1,100 1,103 1,105 1,103 1,108 1,100 1,098 1,105 1,106 1,108 
Furniture and home fumishings 


BRONDS sas cavssorprntsncatsaesacaniessnemnrad 975 1,009 1,019 1,023 1,029 1,035 1,039 1,043 1,048 1,045 1,055 1,058 
Eating and drinking places........ 7,517 7,636 7,641 7,630 7,666 7,682 7,685 7,694 7,645 7,681 7,714 7,726 
Miscellaneous retail 
establishments...........6000++ 2,709 2,804 2,826 2,836 2,857 2,862 2,864 2,867 2,874 2,879 |_ 2,901 2,908 
Finance, insurance, and 
TOAl OSTALC......erececesoreeesensersrerers 6,911 7,091 7,125 7,151 7,172 7,194 7,213 7,232 7,258 7,289 7,311 7,333 
FIANCO 23s os suet pas ie aed 3,303 3,413 3,434 3,451 3,463 3,478 3,485 3,496 3,512 3,521 3,536 3,547 
Depository institutions.. | 2,019 2,027 2,027 2,032 2,035 2,040 2,037 2,039 2,041 2,041 2,044 2,042 
Commercial bankS.......4 1,458 1,460 1,459 1,462 1,464 1,466 1,463 1,464 1,465 1,463 1,463 1,459 
Savings institutions............+.. 266 262 261 261 261 263 262 262 262 263 264 264 265 
Nondepository institutions....... §22 567 576 581 582 586 589 593 602 605 611 616 624 
Security and commodity 
DIOKGYS carcrsveacrererserente scevehases 553 597 606 611 616 620 625 629 633 636 641 648 655 
Holding and other investment 
QMO: fescegsthn csvanncasapupsavacinsivel 210 222 225 227 230 232 234 235 236 239 240 241 244 


Insurance. 
Insurance carriers. 
Insurance agents, brokers, 

and service... 

Real estate 


2,226 2,260 2,267 2,275 2,281 2,291 2,293 2,297 2,302 2,312 2,320 2,328 2,337 
1,517 1,535 1,540 1,546 1,550 1,558 1,558 1,560 1,566 1,574 1,579 1,586 1,594 


1,382 1,419 1,424 1,425 1,428 1,425 1,435 1,439 1,444 1,456 1,455 1,458 1,468 


mass : 709 724 727 729 731 733 735 737 736 738 741 742 743 


--| 34,454 | 36,040] 36,363 | 36,484] 36,638 | 36,795] 36,932] 37,020| 37,106 | 37,196 | 37,350) 37,494| 37,614 
; 627 679 690 692 694 694 696 696 695 706 700 706 713 


Agricultural services... ya 
Hotels and other lodging places| 1,715 1,744 1,745 1,754 1,754 1,754 1,762 1,756 1,755 1,767 1,769 1,773 1,781 


Personal services... 
Business services... 


1,180 1,182 1,180 1,181 1,185 1,178 1,176 1,177 1,178 1,186 1,190 1,186 1,184 
7,293 7,983 8,112 8,147 8,226 8,294 8,651 8,384 8,412 8,422 8,491 8,556 8,565 


Services to buildings.... ay 907 937 947 948 947 955 960 961 966 965 975 975 980 
Personnel supply services...... | 2,654 2,968 3,013 3,030 3,074 3,111 3,139 3,152 3,149 3,140 3,156 3,189 3,151 
Help supply services...........+. 2,352 2,646 2,686 2,694 2,741 2,783 2,804 2,820 2,819 2,806 2,818 2,853 2,815 
Computer and data 
processing services............-.4 1,228 1,411 1,448 1,462 1,475 1,493 1,507 1,522 1,538 1,561 1,578 1,601 1,622 
Auto repair services 
and parking... 1,080 1,124 1,131 1,134 1,138 1,143 1,147 1,144 1,145 1,146 1,153 1,159 1,162 
Miscellaneous repair services... 372 376 378 378 379 380 381 382 382 383 385 387 385 
Motion PiCtUres......ccccereeseeereerees 525 548 556 556 557 564 563 569 565 563 567 554 564 
Amusement and recreation 
services. 1,476 1,573 1,593 1,597 1,610 1,625 1,633 1,641 1,647 1,660 1,662 1,670 


Health services... 
Offices and clinics of medical 


9,478 9,720 9,766 9,789 9,807 9,827 9,837 9,852 9,867 9,873 9,887 9,905 


IOCHONG srs; sacrsusvernscrrtone-eevesstsal 1,678 1,743 1,754 1,764 1,772 1,779 1,784 1,788 1,796 1,801 1,806 1,813 
Nursing and personal care 
facilities... 1,730 1,755 1,757 1,759 1,760 1,761 1,759 1,761 1,761 1,760 1,762 1,761 
Hospitals... 3,812 3,869 3,885 3,894 3,901 3,908 3,916 3,920 3,925 3,938 3,945 3,953 
Home health care services. 675 713 716 715 714 713 706 702 698 687 684 683 
Legal services............ 928 947 953 956 959 963 964 967 970 972 977 980 


Educational services.. 
Social services.... 
Child day care service: 
Residential care. 
Museums and botanical and 


2,030 2,114 2,136 2,146 2,155 2,160 2,169 2,179 2,189 2,192 2,195 2,200 
2,413 2,514 2,541 2,546 2,552 2,561 2,570 2,577 2,587 2,595 2,609 2,627 
565 570 572 672 571 572 575 574 575 577 675 581 
677 717 726 728 730 736 736 741 744 746 749 747 


Zoological Gardens... 85 90 90 91 91 91 91 92 92 92 91 91 
Membership organizations........ 2,201 2,248 2,250 2,252 2,247 2,255 2,260 2,261 2,263 2,265 2,266 2,270 
Engineering and management 

BOI VICDE setransccssarusaptsrsiaronionnd 2,844 3,005 3,048 3,070 3,089 3,111 3,137 3,148 3,164 3,178 3,212 3,234 

Engineering and architectural 

services... 836 869 876 881 885 892 897 899 904 910 913 921 

Management and public 

FORQUONG ss cccessnscasstrecinssxeoransr 870 944 962 970 975 988 1,004 1,007 1,012 1,011 1,029 1,037 


19,570 | 19,607 | 19,646| 19,662/ 19,680] 19,686] 19,720| 19,728] 19,764] 19,828} 19,813 
2,699 2,684 2,690 2,689 2,688 2,670 2,676 2,671 2,674 2,671 2,674 


Service.... 1,901 1,842 1,827 1,829 1,826 1,819 1,822 1,819 1,815 1,814 1,810 1,813 
4,606 4,594 4,604 4,609 4,613 4,611 4,613 4,613 4,619 4,620 4,637 4,632 

EGUCBUOM : coresssgssssonrsncossastieesd 1,911 1,912 1,921 1,922 1,923 1,924 1,924 1,924 1,928 1,925 1,932 1,933 
Other State government..........] 2,695 2,682 2,683 2,687 2,690 2,687 2,689 2,689 2,691 2,695 2,705 2,699 
RISA srebencesatienansnstk npnsnbeeceas carn ! 12,056 | 12,276] 12,319] 12,347] 12,360] 12,381 | 12,403] 12,431 12,438] 12,470] 12,520| 12,507 
FEGHOGRNION  erasppis cova sssvoseosemsnsiios 6,748 6,913 6,965 6,980 6,999 7,003 7,023 7,053 7,045 
Other local government........... 5,416 5,435 5,462 


* Includes other industries not shown separately. 


P = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 


data seasonally adjusted 
Annual average 1997 1998 
Industry ——— Ih : 2 
Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug.?| Sept.’ 
+ —— 

PRIVATE SECTOR........00..sceresoreesssnes : 6| 346] 347| 34.7] 34.8] 347] 346] 345] 347] 346 | 34.6] 34.4 
GOODS-PRODUCING...........sccssserseseeeess 414 41.3] 41.3] 41.3] 41.2] 41.4] 41.6] 41.4] 41.0] 408] 41.1] 41.0] 411] 41.4] 407 
MINING... Al 45.3 45.4] 45.1] 45.2] 45.2] 449] 45.4] 444] 438] 441] 446] 438] 448] 43.8] 42.2 
MANUFACTURING.. 41.6 42.0] 41.9] 42.0] 421] 422] 421] 420] 418] 41.4] 41.8] 41.8] 41.7] 41.7] 417 
Overtime hours 4.5 48) 47) 48) 49| 49] 49] 48! 48) 45) 46/ 46] 46] 46] 45 
Durable goods. 42.4 42.8| 42.7) 42.8) 42.9] 43.0} 428] 428] 425] 41.9] 424] 42.3] 42.2] 423] 423 


4.8 5.1 5.0 5.1 6.2 5.2 6.2 5.1 5.0 4.6 4.8 4.8 4.8 4.8 4.7 
40.8 41.0 40.9 41.0 41.1 41.0 41.2 41.1 41.2 41.2 41.2 41.3 41.2 41.4 40.8 
Furniture and fixtures............ 39.4 40.2} 40.4] 40.4| 40.6 40.7 41.0} 41.0} 40.7 40.7 40.7} 41.0] 40.7} 40.7] 401 
Stone, clay, and glass product: ; 43.3 43.2} 43.2) 43.2) 429] 43.6) 43.7) 43.6) 43.2) 43.3] 435] 43.2) 43.5] 43.6) 43.0 
Primary metal industtries...........s 44.2 449| 450] 452] 45.2] 452] 452] 448) 446) 43.9] 445) 444] 436] 440] 43.8 

Blast furnaces and basic steel 


Overtime hours... 
Lumber and wood product: 


44.5 44.9 45.0} 45.4 45.3 45.4 46.0 45.4 45.3 44.9 45.6 45.1 43.8) 44.5 44.1 
42.4 42.6 42.5| 42.6 42.7 42.9| 42.7 42.7 42.4 41.8 42.6 42.5 42.4 42.3 42.3 


Fabricated metal products... 


Industrial machinery and equipment.... 43.1 43.6 43.5 | 43.6 43.7 43.7 43.6 43.4 43.3 42.6 43.0 43.2 43.0 43.1 43.2 
Electronic and other electrical 
equipment 41.5 42.0) 41.8) 41.9] 42.0] 420] 41.8) 41.9] 41.4] 41.41 41.4] 41.4) 41.3) 41.6] 41.2 


44.0 445] 44.0] 443] 4411 445) 43.9] 43.8) 43.4] 421 43.3] 42.7] 426] 426] 43.7 

Motor vehicles and equipment... 44.9 45.0 44.3 44.6 44.5 44.9 43.9 43.8 43.5 42.0 43.3 42.4 41.7 42.1 44.3 
Instruments and related products. | 41.7 42.0} 42.0 42.0 42.2 41.9 41.9 42.0 41.5 41.3 41.4 41.3 41.3 41.4 40.8 
Miscellaneous manufacturing.............- 39.7 40.4) 40.3} 404) 405] 406) 40.4/ 404) 40.5] 40.1 40.0} 40.0} 40.0} 40.1 40.0 


Transportation equipment.. 


Nondurable good,..........ssssserssssnserseeees 40.5 40.9 40.8; 40.9] 41.0 41.0 41.1 40.9 40.8 40.7 41.0 40.9 41.0 40.9 40.8 
Overtime hours 41 4.4 4.3 44 4.5 4.4 4.4 4.4 4.4 4.2 44 4.4 4.4 4.3 4.3 
Food and kindred products 41.0 41.3} 41.2 41.3) 41.5] 416) 41.8] 41.5] 41.5 41.3 41.8] 41.7 42.0 41.6 41.8 
Textile mill products........ 40.6 41.4 41.5 41.5} 41.5 41.7 41.8) 41.5 41.2 41.0 41.3 41.1 41.0 41.0 40.6 
Apparel and other textile product 4 37.0 37.3 37.3 37.3 37.2 37.5 37.4 37.4 37.2 37.7 37.4 37.4 37.4 37.5 37.5 
Paper and allied products..........:0:00 43.3 43.7 43.6 43.7 44.0 43.7 43.6 | 43.4 43.4 43.0 43.5 43.6 | 43.5 43.3 43.2 


Printing and publishing... 38.2 38.5} 386) 386/ 388] 386] 385] 385] 38.4 38.2} 38.4] 382] 38.4 38.5 | 38.1 
Chemicals and allied products............ | 43.2 43.2 43.3 43.4 43.4 43.2 43.5 43.4 43.4 43.1 43.1 43.2 43.0 43.3 43.0 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
PIASUICS PFOGUCTS......:.ccrsecssseseonnsrssoress 41.5 41.8 41.7 42.1 42.0 42.1 42.0 41.8 41.5 41.7 42.1 42.0 42.1 41.6 41.3 
Leather and leather products............... 38.1 38.4] 384) 383] 382] 384] 383] 388) 37.9 37.3 37.3| 376] 37.0) 383] 38.4 
SERVICE-PRODUCING..............-2eeseeeesee} 32.7 32.9} 32.8} 32.9] 32.9] 32.9 $3.0} 33.0; 328) 32.9] 33.0 $2.9| 32.9] 32.9 32.8 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES............s0ecccceseessers 39.6 39.7/ 39.9| 39.8| 39.9 39.9 | 40.0 39.9} 39.8; 39.6] 39.8) 39.5] 39.6] 394] 39.0 
WHOLESALE TRADE............... seo 38.3 38.4 | 38.4] 38.4 38.5| 38.3) 385) 385) 383] 383) 385] 382] 383) 384] 38.2 
RETAIL TRADE. 


P = preliminary. 


14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 
seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 1997 
1996 | 1997 | Sept. | Oct. 


Industry 


Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | ava” Sept.’ 


$ 12.28 | $12.37 | $12.43 $12.54 | $12.59 | $12.63 | $12.70 | $12.73 | $12.76 | $12.79 | $12.85 | $12.86 
13.92 | 13.98) 14.05} 14.10] 14.15] 14.16] 14.21] 14.25] 14.25|) 14.27] 14.28] 14.31] 14.39] 14.35 


PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars)..| $ 11.82 
GOOdS-Producing..........eccessereeeeeeees 13.47 


IVINS hed seecreserectintaveansesieeoh os carnsavonrsenesinnrn 15.62 16.17 | 16.24) 16.37] 16.48) 16.46] 16.47] 16.76) 16.82] 16.72| 16.77| 16.73] 16.88} 17.06] 16.89 
Construction... 15.47 16.03 | 16.10] 16.17] 16.24] 16.34] 16.27] 16.34] 16.40] 16.45] 16.46] 16.51] 16.64) 16.67] 16.55 
Manufacturing. 12.77 13.17 | 13.22) 13.30} 13.34] 13.37] 13.38] 13.42] 13.46] 13.44] 13.47] 13.47] 13.42] 13.53] 13.55 


Excluding OVErtiMe......secseseceeeeseesees 12.12 12.45 | 12.50] 12.58] 12.61 12.63 | 12.66] 12.69} 12.73} 12.76] 12.78) 12.76} 12.71 | 12.82] 12.84 
Service-Producing.........+-esceceeeeeseeeee 11.73 | 11.83} 11.88] 11.93] 11.95] 12.00) 12.06} 12.10) 12.19] 12.23] 12.26] 12.30) 12.35] 12.38 


Transportation and public utilities....... 14.93 | 15.01] 15.05] 15.10) 15.16} 15.21] 15.25] 15.27] 15.32] 15.31] 15.29] 15.33] 15.38) 15.37 


Wholesale trade.........ssecssessesseeseserees 13.44 | 13.54] 13.63) 13.72] 13.71] 13.75| 13.81] 13.84] 13.88] 14.00] 13.98} 14.07] 14.15] 14.12 
FRGRBU TVG asctsccepsurssnieniececnssrivoxasasaonre 8.34 8.42 8.46 8.49 8.51 8.56 8.59 8.64 8.70 8.72 8.73 8.78 8,82 8.87 
Finance, insurance, and real estate... 13.33 | 13.53] 13.60) 13.65} 13.66] 13.72] 13.83] 13.85| 14.00} 14.03] 14.07] 14.10] 14.15] 14.11 
RS OTMIOBO ra wisstiiiaapduessasisnsessacvexsxiviasiecued 12.28 | 12.38) 12.43] 1248) 12.50] 12.54) 12.60] 12.65) 12.76] 12.81] 12.87] 12.90] 12.95] 13.01 
PRIVATE SECTOR (In constant (1982) 
CROMER aces asacreas tetas ac nema ssonns cxnccncesnancece 3 7.58 7.60 7.75 7.78 
— Data not available. 
P = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


inciustty Annual average 1997 1998 
1996 1997 | Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec. ; i 2 | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug.?| 
PRIVATE SECTOR.........s:ssccsessesseseeees $ 11.82 | $ 12.28 | $12.40 | $12.45 | $12.53 | $12.53 | $12.60 | $12.65 | $12.68 | $12.69 | $12.70 | $12.66 | $12.66 | $12.74 | $12.87 
MINING Sirceterexccscarancareeesatpor teonmnasise 15.62 16.17] 16.26] 16.23] 16.41] 16.52] 16.65] 16.89] 16.89] 16.84) 16.73] 16.73] 16.81] 16.90} 16.91 
CONSTRUCTION........+2+sessssssesessnenssesenee 15.47 16.03} 16.30} 16.33] 16.28] 16.37] 16.25] 16.21] 16.29] 16.34) 16.42] 16.44| 16.63] 16.74| 16.75 
MANUFACTURING.........-..sesecseseereereed 12.77 13.17 | 13.23] 13.28] 13.36] 13.47] 13.40] 13.41] 13.47] 13.46] 13.47| 13.43] 13.37] 13.45] 13.56 
Durable gOoOds............ssssscecesensesenseer 13.33 13.73 | 13.80] 13.88] 13.95 | 14.07] 13.96] 13.96] 14.02] 13.96] 13.98] 13.94] 13.77] 13.94] 14.04 


10.44 10.77 | 10.87 | 10.87] 10.91} 10.93] 10.90} 10.91} 10.95} 10.99--~11.06 | 11.10) 11.18] 11.20} 11.22 
10.15 10.55 | 10.70} 10.67] 10.69] 10.79] 10.75] 10.77 | 10.80} 10.85] 10:79) 10.81) 10.90] 10.95} 11.03 
12.82 13.18 | 13.27] 13.32 | 13.36 | 13.39} 13.39] 13.45] 13.46] 13.63] 13.58] 13.58] 13.60] 13.61 | 13.75 


Lumber and wood products.. 
Furniture and fixtures........... 
Stone, clay, and glass products.. 


Primary metal industries...............0+ 14.97 15.22 | 15.27] 15.33) 15.38} 15.42] 15.47] 15.46] 15.52} 15.66} 15.54] 15.53] 15.56| 15.44] 15.57 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
products....... 17.80 18.03 | 18.30] 18.26] 18.28] 18.15] 1833] 1834] 18.32] 1866] 1855] 1853] 1849] 1841] 18.44 


Fabricated metal products... 12.50 12.79 | 12.81] 12.86} 12.93} 13.03] 12.99] 12.98} 13.01] 12.89] 13.02] 13.00} 12.89} 13.08] 13.14 


Industrial machinery and equipment... 13.59 14.07 | 14.19 | 14.23} 14.30] 14.41 14.34 | 14.36] 14.36] 14.32] 14.36] 1440) 1442] 14.44)| 14.47 
Electronic and other electrical 

equipment 12.18 12.70 | 12.85 | 12.91} 13.00} 13.13) 13.00) 12.97] 13.06] 13.09] 13.05} 13.08] 13.15] 13.16] 13.23 
Transportation equipment. tie 7 Gn) 17.56 | 17.57] 17.88] 17.94} 18.09) 17.75) 17.77] 17.92] 17.71] 17.65] 17.45} 16.88] 17.32] 17.46 

Motor vehicles and equipment......... A ATAY4: 18.06 | 18.02] 18.47] 18.53} 18.66) 18.24] 18.31] 1852] 18.35] 18.16] 17.84] 16.87] 17.61] 17.75 
Instruments and related products....... 13.13 13.51 | 13.62] 13.59] 13.66] 13.68) 13.64] 13.67] 13.73] 13.75] 13.75] 13.71] 13.74} 13.76] 13.88 
Miscellaneous manufacturing.. 10.38 10.59] 10.64] 10.64} 10.71] 10.80) 10.79} 10.79} 10.79} 10.76} 10.79] 10.82} 10.84} 10.83} 10.94 


H 
| 


Nondurable goods................sessesss+991 11.97 12.33 | 12.40] 12.39] 12.48] 12.58) 12.56] 12.57 | 12.63} 12.71] 12.71] 12.69] 12.79) 12.73) 12.88 

i\| Food and kindred products...........+. 11.20 11.49 | 11.51 |) 19.45.) 14560)) 49.79 |) 19.67 | 1.645) 14700) 99.75 | 11:78.) 1076)) 11800) eve 
Tobacco products es 19.35 19.27 | 18.32] 18.05] 17.88} 18.69] 18.49] 18.24) 1854) 18.94] 20.35] 20.89] 20.66} 19.10} 1815 

Textile mill products... i 9.69 10.03 | 10.10} 10.11} 10.146} 10.25) 10.26) 10.26| 10.29} 10.39] 10.37] 10.36] 10.36| 10.38} 10.42 
Apparel and other textile products...... 7.96 8.25 8.32 8.32 8.32 8.42 8.41 8.38 8.43 8.47 8.46 8.50 8.48 8.52 8.53 


Paper and allied products..............+:+44 14.67 15.04 | 15.17] 15.17] 15.22} 15.27] 15.18] 15.20] 15.27] 15.44] 15.50] 15.45] 15.63] 15.53} 15.89 
Printing and publishing............+.-.:-0+ 12.65 13.05 | 13.21] 13.19] 13.24] 13.30] 13.27] 13.32] 13.36] 13.32] 13.32] 13.33] 13.43] 13.46] 13.64 


Chemicals and allied products...........| 

Petroleum and coal products. 

Rubber and miscellaneous 
i plastics products. 
j Leather and leather products... 


16.17 16.58 | 16.63) 16.65] 16.85] 16.92) 16.89] 16.94} 16.97] 17.15] 17.11] 17.05] 17.19] 17.14] 17.32 
19.32 20.18 | 20.24} 20.29} 20.39] 20.55) 20.63] 20.91] 21.16 | 20.99] 20.80} 20.71} 20.81] 20.77] 20.83 


11.24 11.57 | 11.64] 11.63} 11.64] 11.76) 11.74] 11.77] 11.78] 11.84) 11.85] 11.81] 11.91] 11.83) 11.92 
8.57 8.98 9.11 9.16 9.14 9.21 9.32 9.29 9.32 9.28 9.33 9.35 9.16 9.29 9.29 


TRANSPORTATION AND 

PUBLIC UTILITIES.............cscssssesesseeees 14.45 14.93 | 15.06] 15.09] 15.19] 15.17] 15.27) 15.29) 15.24} 15.27] 15.21] 15.22] 15.31] 15.36] 15.42 
WHOLESALE TRADE..........:scsessssssesesses ie eer 13.44 | 13.53] 13.57] 13.76] 13.72} 13.77] 13.85] 13.86} 13.90} 13.96] 13.89} 13.99} 14.12] 14.11 
RETAIL TRADE...........0seccssssnssrssesssseees 7.99 8.34 8.45 8.47 8.51 8.51 8.63 8.62 8.67 8.70 8.71 8.70 8.71 8.73 8.90 


FINANCE, INSURANCE, 


AND REAL ESTATE...........2seseseeeeeeey 12.80 13.33 | 13.48 13.72 | 13.64 


14.05 


CS AUG SS escent 11.79 12.28 | 12.36 12.57 | 12.61 


P = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Industry aaa, 
Sept. | Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May | June | July | Aug.” | Sept.’ 

PRIVATE SECTOR 
Current dollars $ 406.61 | $ 424.89 | $431.52 | $432.02 | $436.04 | $436.04 | $430.92 | $437.69 | $437.46 | $434.00 | $439.42 | $439.30 | $440.57 | $448.45 | $441.44 


Seasonally adjusted. 
Constant (1982) dollars... 


261.31 


428.00 | 430.08} 432.71 | 433.75) 436.39] 436.87] 437.00] 438.15] 441.73] 441.50] 442.53] 444.61 | 442.38 
264.09 | 264.07 | 266.53} 267.02 | 263.56 | 267.54| 267.07 | 264.31 | 266.96} 266.57] 267.17] 270.85 | 267.26 


MMII ce ecacsentvnedacesacstacedesensans 734.12 | 739.83 | 735.22 | 748.30] 746.70] 749.25] 743.16} 733.03] 730.86 | 742.81] 736.12] 739.64] 743.60| 715.29 
CONSTRUCTION ..........0scsccsseeseseees 623.57 | 653.63 | 649.93/ 615.38 | 630.25) 607.75| 614.36] 617.39} 620.92 | 643.66] 642.80] 666.86] 671.27| 626.45 
MANUFACTURING 


531.23 | 553.14 
334.11 340.18 


Current dollars 
Constant (1982) dollars... 


560.95 | 560.42 | 569.14} 579.21 | 561.46) 559.20] 561.70} 549.17] 563.05 | 561.37) 549.51] 560.87 | 562.74 
343.30 | 342.56 | 347.89 | 354.69] 343.40) 341.81 | 342.92 | 334.45 | 342.07] 340.89 | 333.24] 339.46 | 341.44 


Durable QOOds............c00se| 565.19 587.64 | 594.78] 596.84 604.04 617.67 | 594.70 | 593.30 594.45 576.55 | 594.15 591.06 | 571.46 588.27 586.87 
Lumber and wood products......) 425.95 441.57 | 451.11 451.11 451.67 | 450.32 438.18 | 441.86 | 446.76 448.39 | 457.88} 461.76] 460.62 468.16 | 454.41 
Furniture and fixtures...... 399.91 424.11 439.77 | 434.27 | 440.43 | 454.26 436.45 | 436.19 436.32 430.75 | 432.68 | 441.05] 439.27 | 448.95 | 440.10 
Stone, clay, and glass 


555.11 569.38 | 586.53 | 584.75] 575.82 | 585.14 | 566.40) 572.97] 572.05| 584.73] 596.16} 594.80) 594.32} 600.20] 602.31 
Primary metal industries.... 661.67 | 683.38} 691.73 | 691.38 | 699.79} 710.86] 702.34] 691.06] 690.64/ 679.64) 691.53] 689.53] 670.64| 674.73} 681.97 
Blast furnaces and basic 


Steel PrOdUcts............e.esseeee 792.10 | 809.55} 827.16] 821.70| 831.74] 834.90 | 846.85) 828.97] 828.06] 835.97] 842.17 | 833.85] 811.71] 813.72] 815.05 


Fabricated metal products. 530.00 544.85 | 550.83 550.41 559.87 573.32 553.37 | 549.05 549.02 527.20 | 553.35 | 553.80] 536.22 551.98 547.94 
Industrial machinery and 
CQUIPMENL........csseccsseseesreeeenes 585.73 613.45 | 620.10 617.58 | 629.20 645.57 625.22 624.66 624.66 600.01 618.92 622.08 | 609.97 615.14 613.53 
Electronic and other electrical 
EQUIPMENL........ceccessseeeeescneeeee 505.47 533.40 | 540.99 540.93 | 555.10 565.90 | 543.40] 539.55 540.68 | 528.84} 537.66} 541.51 533.89 544.82 541.11 
Transportation equipment......... 756.36 781.42 | 778.35 | 795.66} 798.33 | 824.90 | 777.45| 773.00 783.10 733.19 | 771.31 748.61 692.08 739.56 | 749.03 
Motor vehicles and 
OQUIDMONE a wicnccsvsisescesrcssszasss 796.53 812.70 | 803.69 831.15 | 830.14 863.96 | 797.09 | 794.65 813.03 756.02 800.86 | 761.77 | 668.05 744.90 768.58 


Instruments and related 
PrOoguMctsiave5c, cca =saneveoscas..4) 547.52 | 567.42 | 573.40] 569.42 | 581.92 | 586.87] 571.52) 575.51 | 572.54] 558.25] 566.50| 566.22] 557.84] 565.54| 562.14 
Miscellaneous manufacturing...| 412.09} 427.84} 434.11 | 484.11 | 441.25 | 447.12] 430.52) 433.76| 437.00] 423.94] 430.52] 431.72] 424.93] 432.12] 431.04 
Nondurable goods............:0++., 484.79 | 504.30) 513.36] 509.23] 517.92 | 525.84] 513.70] 510.34] 514.04] 508.40] 518.57] 519.02] 519.27] 521.93] 529.37 
Food and kindred products. 459.20 | 474.54| 486.87] 478.61 | 489.52 | 496.50] 483.14] 476.08| 478.53] 474.70| 488.87] 488.04] 490.88] 493.92 | 510.27 
Tobacco products.... 774.00 | 749.60} 721.81 | 714.78] 706.26| 749.47| 698.92] 682.18} 685.98} 700.78| 793.65] 833.51] 811.94] 750.63} 687.89 


Textile mill products. 393.41 415.24 | 424.20 418.55 | 425.70} 432.55 | 426.82 421.69 | 423.95} 416.64] 426.21 429.94 418.54 | 427.66 428.26 
Apparel and other textile 
294.52 | 307.73] 312.00} 312.83] 312.83 | 320.80] 313.69} 310.90] 313.60] 309.16} 316.40] 321.30} 313.76 | 320.35| 316.46 


635.21 657.25 | 669.00] 664.45| 675.77 | 681.04] 663.37] 653.60 | 658.14] 656.20) 671.15| 672.08] 672.09] 669.34] 692.80 


Printing and publishing............. 
Chemicals and allied products. 
Petroleum and coal products.... 
Rubber and miscellaneous 

Plastics Products... 
Leather and leather products.... 


483.23 | 502.43 517.83) 513.09) 520.33] 521.36 | 504.26 | 508.82 | 513.02] 503.50} 507.49} 505.21) 511.68] 518.21 | 526.50 
698.54 | 716.26 | 723.41 | 720.95 | 736.35) 744.48] 734.72] 733.50| 736.50] 735.74] 735.73] 736.56] 734.01 | 737.02 | 746.49 
842.35 | 869.76 | 876.39 | 878.56 | 884.93) 867.21 | 918.04] 882.40| 914.11] 898.37] 892.32] 894.67] 932.29| 911.80) 916.52 


483.63 | 488.88 | 487.30] 494.70} 505.68} 491.91 | 489.63 | 488.87] 485.44) 496.52) 496.02) 489.50] 489.76/ 492.30 
344.83 | 355.29] 353.58 351.89] 357.35 | 352.30| 353.02 | 351.36 | 338.72| 348.94] 356.24 | 338.00] 357.67| 355.81 


TRANSPORTATION AND 

PUBLIC UTILITIEG................000+6 592.72 | 606.92 | 600.58] 613.68| 603.77 | 600.11} 610.07 | 600.46 | 597.06 | 600.80] 602.71] 607.81] 614.40| 604.46 
WHOLESALE TRADE...............4.0- 516.10 | 519.55] 521.09) 532.51] 526.85] 524.64] 533.23] 532.22] 529.59] 536.06 | 531.99] 535.82) 546.44 | 537.59 
RETAIL TRADE...........-..2220ceeessse0 248.49 | 242.50] 247.39 | 248.83] 249.69 | 252.59] 254.91] 259.56 | 261.03 | 259.88 


FINANCE, INSURANCE, 


AND REAL ESTATE...........:.0000+0 489.68 | 494.57 | 517.55] 514.10} 504.68) 505.04 | 501.48] 503.23} 520.29} 504.40 


BEDS 3 ee 415.29 | 416.84 


P = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 


{In percent] 


Timespan and year [ van. | Feb | War | Apr | Way | June] July | Aug] Sept | Oat | Nov | Des 


Private nonfarm payrolls, 356 industries 


Over 1-month span: 


Manufactu 


ring payrolls, 139 industries 


54.7 48.2 42.1 55.4 50.7 47.1 55.4 47.8 52.9 54.3 55.4 
54.3 50.0 56.8 51.4 52.2 50.4 48.9 56.5 57.2 56.1 60.8 
51.8 52.5 48.6 45.0 47.8 39.6 475 38.8 - = - 


46.8 46.0 47.5 46.4 49.3 51.4 50.0 53.6 51.1 57.6 54.7 
49.3 $4.3 54.0 55.4 50.4 47.5 52.2 57.9 62.6 64.7 65.5 
59.0 50.7 46.4 43.2 38.8 37.8 33.1 - - - - 


42.1 45.3 46.4 47.1 48.2 48.6 51.1 50.4 52.9 52.9 53.2 52.2 
$4.3 54.3 51.4 52.9 51.4 55.0 56.8 57.6 60.4 64.4 67.6 65.8 
61.5 56.8 52.2 39.2 40.6 34.5 = = - - = = 


Over 12-month span: 
1996... 
1997. 

1998.... 


43.5 47.5 45.3 45.3 50.4 49.6 
54.7 56.5 57.9 57.6 
51.1 = = = 


— Data not available. decreasing employment. Data for the 2 most recent months shown in each 
NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment increasing span are preliminary. See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on 
plus one-half of the industries with unchanged employment, where 50 the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


percent indicates an equal balance between industries with increasing and 


18. Annual data: Employment status of the population 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status 1989 1990 1992 1993 1997 
Civilian noninstitutional population.......... 186,393 189,164 190,925 192,805 196,814 198,584 200,591 203,133 
Civilian labor force.... 123,869 125,840 126,346 128,105 129,200 131,056 132,304 133,943 136,297 
Labor force participation rate.... 66.5 66.5 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 
Employed...... 117,342 118,793 117,718 118,492 120,259 123,060 124,900 126,708 129,558 
Employment-population ratio. | 63.0 62.8 61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 
Agriculture... 3,199 3,223 3,269 3,247 3,115 3,409 3,440 3,443 3,399 
Nonagricultural industries............ 114,142 115,570 114,499 115,245 117,144 119,651 121,460 123,264 126,159 
UINOTRIOY OR. nis sisnicocsenseceansnnes 6,528 7,047 8,628 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 
Unemployment rate. re 5.3 5.6 6.8 75 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 49 
Not in the labor force........ 62,523 63,324 64,578 64,700 65,638 65,758 66,280 66,647 66,837 
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19. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 


[In thousands] 


Industry 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 
—+—— — ——+ 

Total employment. 107,884 109,403 108,249 108,601 110,713 114,163 117,191 119,608 122,690 
Private sector..... rl 90,105 91,098 89,847 89,956 91,872 95,036 97,885 100,189 103,120 
Goods-producing | 25,254 24,905 23,745 23,231 23,352 23,908 24,265 24,493 24,934 
Mining.........- 692 709 689 635 610 601 581 580 592 
Construction... 5,171 5,120 4,650 4,492 4,668 4,986 5,160 5,418 5,686 
MRSA CEUNING!:-.ccccnscarssssnessccetnsucaeeer ee 19,391 19,076 18,406 18,104 18,075 18,321 18,524 18,495 18,657 
S@rvVice-Producing..........ssssesssesesssssereee 82,630 84,497 84,504 85,370 87,361 90,256 92,925 95,115 97,756 
Transportation and public utilitie: 5,614 5,777 §,755 5,718 5,811 5,984 6,132 6,253 6,395 
Wholesale trade. o 6,187 6,173 6,081 5,997 5,981 6,162 6,378 6,482 6,648 
Retail trade. kl 19,475 19,601 19,284 19,356 19,773 20,507 21,187 21,597 22,011 
Finance, insurance, and real estate... 6,668 6,709 6,646 6,602 6,757 6,896 6,806 6,911 7,091 
SOMOS es fae: oyyerorckstcssieaduasaeice stare 26,907 27,934 28,336 29,052 30,197 31,579 33,117 34,454 36,040 
GOVEMM EN iticeveccecscsnccscnccevssncsesavseosste! 17,779 18,304 18,402 18,645 18,841 19,128 19,305 19,419 19,570 
Federal.. 2,988 3,085 2,966 2,969 2,915 2,870 2,822 2,757 2,699 
4,182 4,305 4,355 4,408 4,488 4,576 4,635 4,606 4,594 
10,609 10,914 11,081 11,267 11,438 11,682 11,849 12,056 12,276 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


20. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 


payrolls, by industry 
ee 
Industry 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 | 1996 |__1997 
Private sector: 
Average Weekly NOUTS.....::.c+sesssecsssessssecsssseesonseesseed 34.6 34.5 34.3 34.4 34.5 34.7 34.5 34.4 34.6 


Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 


9.66 10.01 10.32 10.57 10.83 11.12 11.43 11.82 12.28 
334.24 345.35 353.98 363.61 373.64 385.86 394.34 406.61 424.89 


Mining: 
Average weekly hours. 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 


43.0 44.1 44.4 43.9 44.3 44.8 44.7 45.3 45.4 
13.26 13.68 14.19 14.54 14.60 14.88 15.30 15.62 16.17 
570.18 603.29 630.04 638.31 646.78 666.62 683.91 707.59 734.12 


Construction: 
Average weekly hours 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 


37.9 38.2 38.1 38.0 38.5 38.9 38.9 39.0 38.9 
13.54 13.77 14.00 14.15 14.38 14.73 15.09 15.47 16.03 
513.17 526.01 533.40 537.70 553.63 573.00 587.00 603.33 623.57 


Manufacturing: 


Average weekly hours. 41.0 40.8 40.7 41.0 41.4 42.0 41.6 41.6 42.0 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 10.48 10.83 11.18 11.46 11.74 12.07 12.37 Tear 13.17 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........:000+ 429.68 441.86 455.03 469.86 486.04 506.94 514.59 531.23 553.14 
Transportation and public utilities: 

Average weekly hours. 38.3 38.4 38.1 38.3 39.3 39.7 39.4 39.6 39.7 


Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 


Wholesale trade: 


Average weekly NOurS...........ssscssesssesssssssssesseessevey 38.0 38.1 38.1 38.2 38.2 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.4 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 10.39 10.79 11.15 11.39 11.74 12.06 12.43 12.87 13.44 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 394.82 411.10 424.82 435.10 448.47 463.10 476.07 492.92 516.10 


Retail trade: 


Average weekly hours... 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars: 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 


12.57 12.92 13.20 13.43 13.55 13.78 14.13 14.45 14.93 
481.43 496.13 502.92 514.37 532.52 547.07 556.72 572.22 592.72 


28.9 28.8 28.6 28.8 28.8 28.9 28.8 28.8 28.9 
6.53 6.75 6.94 7.12 7.29 7.49 7.69 7.99 8.34 
188.72 194.40 198.48 205.06 209.95 216.46 221.47 230.11 241.03 


Finance, insurance, and real estate: 
Average weekly hours. 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars, 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 


35.8 35.8 35.7 35.8 35.8 35.8 35.9 35.9 36.1 
9.53 9.97 10.39 10.82 11.35 11.83 12.32 12.80 13.33 
341.17 356.93 370.92 387.36 406.33 423.51 442.29 459.52 481.21 


Services: 


Average weekly hours 32.6 32.5 32.4 32.5 32.5 32.5 32.4 32.4 32.6 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... R 10.23 10.54 10.78 11.04 11.39 11.79 12.28 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........000+ fi 331.45 350.35 369.04 382.00 
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21. Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 
(June 1989 = 100) 


Series 
Given’ Worketatskoccsonccnoassrmiacoonetara 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar WOrkers.....ccceccsesseseneesesneee : i “ i 138.7 Th 3.6 
Professional specialty and technical... 131.4) 132.6] 133.1 133.7| 134.6] 135.8] 136.7 137-5} — 138.3 6 rae} 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial 129.1} 131.1] 131.5} 133.2] 134.0] 135.3] 137.3} 139.1] °139.7 4 4.3 
Administrative support, including clerical 130.8] 132.0} 132.6} 133.6} 134.6] 135.8} 136.9] 138.0] 139.3 9 3.5 

Blue-collar workers we 127.7] 128.3} 129.1] 129.8] 130.9} 131.8} 132.4] 133.2] 134.3 8 2.6 

SGLVISS OOOUALONG occ cccassssnercornssncaswatosaenscecscsnsnesseatererecers 128.7} 129.7} 131.0} 132.0} 132.7} 134.6} 135.6] 136.9] 132.7 a7 3.9 

Workers, by industry division: 

Good snnogedngcsscounasssssvecsusascesmnctsneehey ceunbsyccnactnenarentesnncy 129.3} 130.1 130.9] 131.5] 132.7) 133.6) 134.1] 135.1) 136.3 9 a7 
Manufacturing 130.4] 181.3) 132.1] 132.6] 133.8) 134.6] 135.3] 136.4) 137.2 6 2:5 

Service-producing 129.1} 130.2} 130.9} 132.1] 132.9] 134.2] 135.5] 136.8) 137.7 até 3.6 
S@rviCOS.....csssscevees 131.2} 1382.5} 133.2} 134.1] 134.9] 136.5] 137.6] 138.3] 139.0 5 3.0 

Health services... 1383.4; 184.1] 184.4) 135.2] 135.7) 136.7) 137.9] 138.0) 138.5 4 21 
Hospitals 132.9} 133.6) 133.8} 134.2} 134.6] 135.6] 136.7) 137.1] 138.2 8 27 
Educational'services w| 130.8] 133.2} 133.9] 134.0] 134.2] 136.5] 137.0] 137.5] 137.7 a 2.6 
Public administration’... 129.6} 130.7} 131.8) 133.0] 133.0) 134.1) 135.1] 136.4) 137.4 af 3.3 
Nonmanufacturing 128.8} 129.8] 130.5) 131.7) 132.5) 133.8) 135.1] 136.2] 137.3 8 3.6 
Private Industry WOrKETS...............ccsscsseeeneseeeeeeneeeeeeeeee 129.0 129.8 130.6 131.7 132.8 133.9 135.1 136.3} 137.5 9 3.5 
Excluding Sales OCCUPALIONS. .......cccseesssssesersseeersened 129.2} 130.2} 130.8) 131.9] 133.0) 134.1 135.2) 136.4] 137.5 8 3.4 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White collar Wore rsi.csescscesssccecesnycnsvonccnatucssnatustesseahceluenens 130.0) 131.1] 131.7] 133.1} 134.1] 135.2] 136.7] 138.1] 139.4 9 4.0 
Excluding Sales OCCUPATIONS. .......c.eseseeesencneneseeesesed 130.7] 132.0] 132.5) 133.7) 134.8) 135.9] 137.4] 138.8} 139.9 8 3.8 
Professional specialty and technical occupations........J 132.6]; 133.3} 133.7} 134.6} 135.9} 136.7} 137.8} 138.8} 140.1 9 3.1 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations. | 128.8; 130.9] 131.3] 133.0] 133.9] 135.2) 137.4) 139.4] 140.0 4 46 
SalOS OGGUPAONS. cs, asnccextcanssessasansvanscarscnesrnscecakancconred 126.9} 126.7} 128.1} 130.1 130:7} 132.2} 133:5| 135.3] 137.3 15 5.0 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical... 130.8] 132.0) 132.5) 133.7} 134.7} 135.9} 137.0] 138.2} 139.6 1.0 3.6 
BUS-COll ar: WOTKOLSS c..cccexcssecsssersneveseacnsnisnsspnstcdeonesssenvaness 127.6] 128.1) 129.0} 129.6) 130.8} 131.7] 132.3] 133.1] 134.3 9 ray f 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations....... 127.7] 128.2] 129.1 129.6] 130.9] 131.7] 131.9] 132.9] 134.4 ia 2.7 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors... 128.1} 128.7) 129.5) 130.0} 131.2] 132.2) 133.0) 133.6) 134.7 8 2.7 
Transportation and material moving occupations 124.7) 124.9) 125.2) 126.1 126.8] 128.0} 128.9| 129.3] 129.9 5 24 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers...) 129.3) 130.0} 131.3) 132.8) 133.4) 134.2) 135.8} 137.0) 137.6 4 3.1 
Service OCCUPALiONS.........ccccceccecnsreseesseatenestereeseeesecccreeed = 126.5] 127.4) 128.9) 129.8] 130.9} 133.1] 134.1] 135.3] 136.0 5 3.9 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations’... 128.6] 129.2) 130.0] 131.1] 132.1] 133.2} 134.2} 135.3] 136.6 1.0 3.4 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing...... 129.3) 130.1] 130.9} 131.4] 132.7] 133.6] 134.1] 135.1] 136.2 8 2.6 
Excluding sales occupations.. 129.0} 129.8] 130.5} 131.1 132.3] 133.1 133.6] 134.5] 135.6 8 2.5 
White-collar occupations. 131.0} 132.2} 132.9] 133.5} 134.8] 135.6] 136.2] 137.7] 138.8 8 3.0 
Excluding sales occupations.. 130.2] 131.5] 132.1 132.6} 133.8] 134.5] 135.0] 136.3] 137.4 8 27 
Blue-collar occupations.. 128.3; 128.9) 129.6) 130.2) 131.4) 132.4) 132.8; 133.5) 134.6 8 2.4 
Construction. ....cccecereseees 125.3) 125.9 129.7} 129.7] 130.6] 132.7 1.6 
Manufacturing. .....cccssneesees 130.4} 131.3 134.6] 135.3) 136.4] 137.2 6 
White-collar occupations.... 131.6} 132.8 135.8} 136.7} 138.2} 139.1 rT 
Excluding sales occupations.. 130.5} 131.8 134.5] 135.3] 136.5] 137.3 6 
Blue-collar occupations.. 129.5] 130.2 133.7] 134.3} 135.0} 135.9 aT 
Durables......... 131.2} 131.9 135.0} 135.7] 136.5] 137.4 45 
Nondurables... 128.9] 130.0 133.7} 134.5} 135.9} 136.7 6 
Service-producing 128.6) 129.5 133.8; 135.3} 136.7} 137.8 8 
Excluding sales occupations.. 129.2] 130.3 134.5} 136.1 137.4) 138.5 8 
White-collar occupations. 129.6} 130.6 134.9] 136.6] 138.0) 139.3 A: ] 
Excluding sales occupations. 130.9} 132.2 136.3) 138.1 139.5) 140.6 8 
Blue-collar occupations.. 126.0} 126.4 130.0} 130.9) 132.1 133.2 8 
Service occupations 126.1 127.1 132.7] 133.9] 135.0] 135.8 6 
Transportation and public utilitie: 128.4) 129.3 132.9] 134.2) 135.8) 137.1 1.0 
Transportation... 4 127.7} 128.2 132.1 133.4) 134.0) 134.9 Hi 
Public utilities... 129.1} 130.4 133.7) 135.1] 137.9] 139.7 1.3 
Communications... 127.5} 129.1 131.8] 134.0} 136.6) 139.2 1.9 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services 136.4) 139.6} 140.3 5 
Wholesale and retail trade 132.9) 134.7) 135.8 8 
Excluding sales occupations. 134.0} 135.5) 136.3 6 
Wholesale trade........ccsseccseneeees er 
Excluding sales occupations. 3 
Retail trade....... 
Food stores.... sol 
General merchandise Stores..........sceceseeseseceeneneeesees 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


Finance, insurance, and real estate... 


Excluding sales occupations xl . 129.7; 129.2 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies} 128.2) 130.3] 128.0 
129.3 129.6 

132.7} 133.4 

130.2 131.8 

134.2 134.5 

133.4 133.7 


Educational services, 
Colleges and universities: 136.2} 138.6) 139.1 
Nonmanufacturing 128.2} 129.1] 129.8 
White-collar workers. 129.5} 130.5) 131.1 
Excluding sales occupations 130.8; 1324) 132.5 


Blue-collar occupations... 
Service occupations. 


State and local GovernMeNt WOFKETS..........eceeeeeeneneerenens 130.2} 131.9} 132.7 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers. 131.8] 132.5 

Professional specialty and technical. 131.6} 132.3 


Executive, administrative, and managerial... 
Administrative support, including clerical. 
Blue-collar workers 
Workers, by industry division: 
Services... 
Services excluding schools 


Health services 133.4 134.0} 1344 
Hospitals.......... 133.2; 134.2) 134.3 
Educational services. 130.0} 132.3 133.0 
Schools... 130.3 132.6 133.4 
Elementary and secondary 130.5} 132.6) 133.1 
Colleges and universities...... 129.9] 182.5} 134.0 

Public administration ®.....ss:ssssccssssessssscusssssssssssusssseses 129.6} 190.7] 131.8 


’ Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists of 
wages, salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. 


State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 


133.0 


1997 1998 Percent change 
il Sree Fin Se 
months | months 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | ended ended 
June 1998 
129.4] 130.5} 134.5} 136.7} 138.4 1.2 7.0 
182.4] 133.5} 187.6] 140.2} 141.3 8 6.7 
131.6} 133.1] 140.6] 143.3] 145.3 1.4 10.4 
132.1] 133.1] 134.8] 137.4] 138.9 14 51 
135.7] 137.0} 138.5] 139.3} 140.3 q, 3.4 
134.2} 136.3} 138.6} 139.5} 140.7 9 48 
135.9] 137.0} 138.1] 138.2] 138.7 4 21 
134.4] 135.4) 136.5} 136.7] 138.2 14 2.8 
138.8] 141.6] 142.6) 143.4) 143.9 3 3.7 
139.9} 142.5} 143.7] 144.3) 144.8 ‘3 35 
132.1] 133.3} 134.7] 136.0] 137.2 a) 3.9 
133.6] 134.9] 136.5} 137.9} 139.2 9 4.2 
135.1] 136.2} 137.9} 139.3] 140.5 9 4.0 
128.6) 129.4) 130.1] 131.0} 132.4 14 3.0 
130.5} 132.7] 133.8} 134.9] 135.7 6 4.0 
133.3] 135.0] 135.7} 136.5} 136.9 | 27 
133.0] 134.8} 135.5} 136.1] 136.2 J 2.4 
132.5} 134.6] 135.1] 135.6] 135.6 0 2.3 
134.4] 135.6] 136.4) 137.5} 137.9 3 2.6 
133.5} 135.3} 136.1] 136.9; 137.2 2 2.8 
132.3] 133.3] 134.2} 135.0] 135.2 A 2.2 
133.3} 135.4] 136.0} 136.5} 136.6 a 25 
192.9] 134.4) 135.3} 136.1] 132.9 A 2.5 
134.9] 136.0] 137.2} 137.9] 138.0 st 2.3 
135.2} 136.3] 137.6} 1384] 1384 0 2.4 
133.2} 135.4] 135.9] 136.3] 136.5 a 25 
133.5] 135.7] 136.2} 136.6] 136.7 A 2.4 
183.3} 135.5} 135.8} 136.1] 136.2 st 2.2 
134.4 136.3) 137.2} 137.9) 138.1 a 3.0 
133.0} 134.1] 135.1] 136.4] 137.4 ut 3.3 


5 Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 
* This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
? Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and — Eamings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 


5 Includes. for example. library. social, and health services. 
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22. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


1996 1997 1998 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.) Dec. | Mar. | June | ended ended 
June 1998 
1 
GI VIAN WOTKGIS 5 5c -- a5 -aescaseesecssccscnnanavatxaecennavaneateseterensvaerins 126.1) 127.2} 128.0} 129.2) 130.1) 131.6] 132.8) 134.0} 135.0 0.7 3.8 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers. 127.3] 128.6] 129.3) 130.6) 131.5) 133.0} 134.3] 135.6] 136.7 8 4.0 
Professional specialty and technical... 128.8) 130.2) 130.7) 131.4) 132.3) 134.0] 135.0) 135.8) 136.6 6 3.3 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial... 127.0| 129.0] 129.4) 131.0] 132.0] 133.5] 135.6] 137.4) 438.3 7 48 
Administrative support, including clerical 127.1] 128.4) 129.1] 130.4) 131.4; -132.7] 133.7] 135.0} 136.2 9 3.7 

Blue-collar workers | 123.9] 124.5] 125.4] 126.2] 127.5) 128.4) 129.3) 130.4) 131.4 8 3.1 

SOMVICE OCCUPALOMS: screreacsvecenensesetesecreseusbnecnxess catnanaavenanctes 124.9] 126.2} 127.6] 128.6] 129.3) 131.5} 132.6) 133.7) 134.5 6 4.0 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing 125.1] 126.1] 126.8] 127.6) 128.9) 129.9) 130.6} 132.0} 133.3 1.0 3.4 
Manufacturing... 126.5| 127.7] 128.4) 129.1) 130.3) 131.3} 132.2] 133.7) 134.6 7 3.3 

Service-producing | 126.5] 127.7) 128.5} 129.8] 130.6] 132.2] 133.6) 134.8) 135.7 ie 3.9 
Services..........0 128.9] 130.3] 131.1] 132.0] 132.9] 134.8) 136.0) 136.9} 137.6 5 3.5 

Health services 130.0} 130.8} 131.4] 132.4) 133.1] 134.3) 135.4) 136.2} 136.5 2 2.6 
Hospitals........... 129.2} 130.0} 130.5} 131.0) 131.5) 132.5) 133.6] 134.2} 135.1 a 2.7 
Educational services 129.1] 131.6} 132.3} 132.5] 132.6] 135.3) 135.9) 136.3} 136.5 A 29 
Public administration”... 125.3) 126.6) 127.7} 128.9] 129.0) 130.3) 131.4) 132.7) 133.2 4 3.3 
Nonmanufacturing... 125.9) 127.0} 127.8} 129.1] 130.0) 131.5} 132.8) 134.0) 135.1 8 3.9 
Private industry workers 125.6] 126.5| 127.3] 128.6] 129.7| 131.0] 132.3] 133.7) 134.9 9 4.0 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS..........sccsesssesssersesereenensnenees 125.7| 126.8] 127.5) 128.6) 129.9} 131.2} 132.4; 133.7) 134.8 8 3.8 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers... 127.0} 128.0) 128.7} 130.2} 131.3} 132.7] 134.2) 135.7) 137.0 1.0 4.3 
Excluding sales occupations. 127.6} 129.0} 129.4) 130.8) 132.0) 133.4) 134.8) 136.3} 137.5 9 4.2 
Professional specialty and technical occupations........) 128.8} 129.6] 129.9) 131.0) 132.4) 133.7} 134.8} 135.9} 137.1 9 3.5 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.} 126.8) 128.9) 129.3) 131.0} 132.1 133.6} 135.8) 137.8) 138.7 Fr 5.0 
Sales OCCUPARIONS.........:..ccseceecescesseteeesseeseeseessersseesenee]” = 124.4) 123.9} 125.9] 127.8] 128.3] 129.8] 131.4) 133.1) 185.2 1.6 5.4 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical... 127.3) 128.5) 129.2} 130.6] 131.7) 132.9] 133.9] 135.3] 136.7 1.0 3.8 
Blue-Collar WOrkKerS.......ccsceseceeesesensarees 4. 123.7) 124.3] 125.1) 126.0} - 127.3] 128.3) 129.1) 130.2) 131.3 8 3.1 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations........|. 123.7] 124.2) 125.1 125.8] 127.4) 128.2] 128.7) 129.8) 131.2 1.1 3.0 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors...........| 124.5) 125.4] 126.4) 127.2} 128.5) 129.5} 130.6] 131.6) 132.7 8 3.3 
Transportation and material moving occupations.......... 120.6) 121.0) 121.1 122.3) 123.0) 124.1 125.1 125.9] 126.4 4 2.8 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers...} 125.1 125.8} 127.1 128.4) 129.3] 130.2) 131.8) 133.2) 133.7 4 3.4 
Service occupations :..2222.tecece-csesnencssnavencasmseeesoeenenecorsres 123.0] 124.1) 125.7] 126.6] 127.6) 129.9) 131.1] 132.1] 133.0 ah 4.2 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations... 124.9] 125.6] 126.5] 127.7) 128.8] 130.1] 131.2] 132.3] 133.6 1.0 3.7 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing 125.1) 126.1/ 126.8] 127.5} 128.9) 129.9} 130.6] 132.0} 133.2 9 3.3 
Excluding sales occupations. 124.6] 125.7] 126.3) 127.0} 128.3} 129.3] 130.0) 131.3) 132.5 9 3.3 
White-collar occupations... 127.3} 128.6) 129.1} 130.0] 131.4; 132.3) 132.9] 135.0) 136.3 1.0 3.7 
Excluding sales occupations. 126.3} 127.7) 128.1] 128.9} 130.0] 130.9) 131.6) 133.3) 134.6 1.0 3.5 
Blue-collar occupations... 123.7, 124.5) 125.3) 126.0} 127.3} 128.4) 129.2) 130.1 131.3 9 3.1 
Construction... 119.6} 120.4] 120.8) 122.0} 123.6] 124.7) 124.9) 126.0) 128.1 iby 3.6 
Manufacturing... 126.5} 127.7) 128.4) 129.1) 130.3} 131.3) 182.2) 133.7) 134.6 EY 4 3.3 
White-collar occupations... 128.2} 129.6} 130.1] 130.6] 131.9] 132.8) 133.6] 135.6] 136.8 9 3.7 
Excluding sales occupations... 127.0] 128.4) 128.9) 129.3} 130.5} 131.3) 132.2} 133.8} 135.0 1.2 3.4 
Blue-collar occupations 125.4] 126.3] 127.3) 128.0) 129.2} 130.2] 131.2) 132.3) 133.1 6 3.0 
Durables 126.5} 127.7} 128.4) 129.0} 130.1) 131.2} 131.9] 133.4) 134.5 8 3.4 
INQ EIIOS 55505 ac onnstsatsisasaatnanpnacioscapn roaninackeenseecmeses 126.5} 127.6] 128.5] 129.3) 130.6] 131.4) 132.6] 134.2) 134.9 5 3.3 
Service-producing 125.8} 126.7} 127.5] 129.0] 130.1) 131.5}, 133.1] 134.4) 135.6 9 4.2 
Excluding sales occupations. 126.5] 127.6] 128.3} 129.7) 130.9) 132.3} 133.9] 135.2] 136.2 t 4.0 
White-collar occupations... 126.8} 127.8) 128.5) 130.1} 131.2] 132.6) 134.3) 135.7) 137.0 1.0 4.4 
Excluding sales occupations. 128.1} 129.5} 129.9) 131.5} 132.7} 134.2) 135.9] 137.3) 138.4 8 43 
Blue-collar occupations... 123.5) 123.8) 124.8) 126.0} 127.2} 127.9] 1289) 130.2) 131.1 a 3.1 
Service occupations...........ss 122.8] 124.0] 125.6) 126.5) 127.5} 129.8) 131.0) 132.1 133.0 PY 4.3 
Transportation and public utilities.. 125.0} 125.9} 127.0} 1282) 128.8) 130.1] 131.3) 132.1) 132.8 5 3.1 
Transportation 123.2) 123.8) 124.7] 126.5) 126.9) 128.5} 129.5} 130.1} 130.4 Be 2.8 
Public utilities 127.1] 128.4) 129.8} 130.1} 130.9} 132.0) 133.5} 134.5) 135.7 9 3.7 
Communications.. 126.5} 128.2] 130.3) 129.8} 130.6} 131.8) 134.0) 134.4) 135.8 1.0 4.0 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services.... 127.7; 128.5) 129.0} 130.4) 131.2} 132.2] 132.9) 134.7) 135.6 7 3.4 
Wholesale and retail trade 124.8) 125.8) 127.0] 128.5) 129.7} 130.9} 131.6] 133.3) 134.6 1.0 3.8 
Excluding sales occupations. 124.9} 126.5) 127.7} 129.3) 131.1 132.2} 133.2} 134.7) 135.6 7 3.4 
Wholesale trade 129.6] 131.4] 132.2) 133.0} 133.6) 136.2} 137.1 Tr 3.7 
Excluding sales occupations... 129.8} 131.8) 132.8] 133.9} 135.0} 136.5} 137.8 1.0 3.8 
Retail trade...... 130.6} 131.9] 133.3 1 3.7 
Food stores... -| 127.0} 129.0} 130.5 
General merchandise StoreS...........sssesessseseseeeseseeseene 3 131.5 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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22. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


Series 


Finance, insurance, and real estate............ccceeeeeeeed 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS.........eeeseseseseseeeeseseees 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies| 
RMNRON NE Net a wena cant associa mnie ncnianne ews | 


Services 
Business services 
Health services.... 

Hospitals........ 
Educational services. 
Colleges and universities... 


Nonmanufacturing, 


White-collar workers... 

Excluding sales occupations 
Blue-collar occupations. 
Service occupations. 


State and local government WOFkEIS...........:ccesscesreeneees 


Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar workers. 
Professional specialty and technical... 
Executive, administrative, and managerial... 
Administrative support, including clerical 
Blue-collar workers 


Workers, by industry division: 
Services..... 


Services excluding schools . 
Health services... 
Hospitals........ 
Educational services 


Elementary and secondary.. 
Colleges and universities. 


Public administration” 


1996 1997 1998 Percent change 
a ie Selena 
months | months 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | ended ended 
June 1998 

121.9] 122.2) 122.2} 124.5} 125.3} 126.4) 130.6) 132.6] 134.8 aby, 
124.5] 126.0) 125.3} 127.2] 128.1] 129.3) 133.6) 135.9} 137.5 1.2 
124.2] 126.8] 123.8} 125.9] 126.8) 128.9] 138.3) 140.9} 143.2 1.6 1 
124.1] 125.4) 126.0} 127.9] 128.0] 128.7] 130.2} 133.1] 134.8 1.3 
128.7) 129.7) 130.5} 131.8} 133.0] 134.7] 136.2) 137.2} 138.3 8 
127.7) 128.5] 130.1} 131.4 132.4] 134.9] 137.3] 137.6] 139.2 1.2 
130.1] 130.8] 131.4] 132.5} 133.2] 134.3) 135.4] 136.2} 136.5 2 
129.1] 129.7} 130.3} 130.7} 131.2] 132.2) 133.2] 133.6] 134.7 8 
130.4 133.3] 133.8/ 134.5} 134.8] 137.8] 138.4] 139.1] 139.6 A 
130.9] 133.4] 133.8} 134.6] 135.0] 137.8) 138.7] 139.1] 139.7 A 
125.1] 125.9} 126.8} 128.2} 129.3) 130.7] 132.1] 133.4] 134.7 1.0 
126.6] 127.6} 1283] 129.9] 131.0] 132.4] 134.1] 135.5} 136.8 1.0 
127.8} 129.2} 129.6] 131.2) 132.4] 133.8} 135.5] 136.9) 138.1 x) 
122.0} 122.4) 123.1] 124.1] 125.5} 126.4) 127.1) 128.2} 129.5 1.0 
122.7} 123.9) 125.5} 126.4] 127.4) 129.7] 130.9) 132.0} 132.9 7 
128.1] 130.1] 130.9} 131.4) 131.5] 133.6] 134.4) 135.1] 135.4 2 
128.2) 180.3) 131.1) 131.4) 181.5] 183.7) 134.5) 135.0} 135.2 J 
128.6] 131.1] 131.7} 131.9} 132.0] 134.4] 135.1] 135.5} 135.6 A 
128.0] 129.3) 130.2} 131.3] 131.7] 133.1] 134.1] 135.1] 135.6 4 
126.1] 127.7] 129.0] 129.2} 129.5} 131.4] 132.3) 133.0} 133.3 2 
127.0} 127.9] 1288] 129.6] 129.8] 131.2] 132.3) 133.1] 133.5 8 
128.9] 131.2} 131.9] 132.1} 132.2] 134.7) 135.3] 135.7} 135.9 A 
128.7] 130.1] 130.5} 131.2} 131.6] 133.3) 134.4] 135.4] 135.5 il 
129.9) 131.1] 131.4) 132.1} 132.6] 133.9] 135.3] 136.3} 136.5 “i 
129.7) 130.9] 131.3} 131.9} 132.4] 133.7] 135.2] 136.3] 136.5 SL 
128.8] 131.3] 132.0} 132.1} 132.2] 134.8] 135.3] 135.7} 135.8 A 
128.9] 131.4) 132.2} 132.2} 132.3] 134.9] 135.5] 135.8) 136.0 5 

132.0] 132.4) 132.4) 132.6} 135.3} 135.7] 136.0) 136.1 at 

129.8} 131.2} 131.5} 131.4] 133.6] 134.6) 135.2) 135.5 2 


’ Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 


State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 


2 Cansiste af laniclative indicial arminictrative and renilatany activities 


3 This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 


23. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


Series 


Private Industry WOrKEIS.........:.sssssesssscssesesssecessserssesacssseses 


Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar workers. 
Blue-collar workers. 


Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing 
Service-producing 
Manufacturing. 


Nonmanufacturing.. 


June 


137.4 


138.4 
136.1 


138.6 
136.2 
138.5 
136.7 


1996 


Sept. 


138.1 


139.5 
136.2 


138.8 
137.2 
138.8 
137.5 


Dec. 


138.6 


139.7 
137.0 


139.7 
137.4 
139.8 
137.9 


1997 
June | Sept. 
140.1] 140.8 
141.5] 142.0 
138.0} 138.8 
140.9] 141.5 
139.2} 139.8 
141.0] 141.4 
139.5} 140.2 


Dec. 


141.8 


143.4 
139.0 


141.5 
141.4 
141.7 
141.5 


1998 
Mar. | June 
142.6] 143.7 
c 
144.7} 145.6 
139.1] 140.4 
141.5] 142.5 
142.7} 143.8 
141.7| 142.4 
142.7| 143.9 


Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 


4 Inelidac far avamnia lihrany eacial and haalth canvinac 


Percent change 
3 12 


months | months 


2.6 


2.9 
1.7 


11 
3.3 
1.0 


ended ended 
June 1998 
0.8 
6 
9 
ef 
8 
5 
8 
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24. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 
[June 1989 = 100] 


1997 1998 Percent change 


| 3 12 
months | months 
June | Sept. | D Mar. | June | ended ended 


halen : June 1998 


Series 


COMPENSATION 


Workers, by bargaining status’ 


129.7 130.1 130.8 131.0 131.8 133.2 133.5 134.0 135.3 1.0 23% 
Goods-producing.. 129.0 129.2 129.8 130.0 131.2 132.3 132.5 132.7 4134.3 aed 2.4 
Service-producing 130.3 131.0 131.7 131.9 132.4 134.0 134.5 135.3 136.2 TA 2.9 
Manufacturing...... 129.8 129.8 130.6 130.8 131.7 133.0 133.3 133.6 134.6 er / 2.2 
Nonmanufacturing... 129.2 129.9 130.4 130.6] 131.5 132.9 133.2 133.9 135.3 1.0 2.9 

INOW ON cccucccoteteacecennccescecacsanercunctucus sents sunnvanuedoeaunns anancauaesstoed 128.7 129.7 130.4 131.8 132.8 133.9 135.3 136.7 137.8 8 3.8 
Goods-producing.. 129.4 130.4 131.3 132.0 133.2 134.0 134.7 135.9 136.9 TA 2.8 
Service-producing 128.3 129.2 129.9 131.5 132.5 133.7 135.3 136.7 138.0 1.0 4.2 
Manufacturing... 130.5 131.7 132.5 133.1 134.4 135.1 135.9 137.2 138.0 6 2.7 
Nonmanufacturing... 128.0 128.9 129.6 131.1 132.2 133.4 134.9 136.3 1375) 9 4.0 

Workers, by region’ 
Northeast... 129.7 130.6 131.1 132.2 133.1 134.0 135.0 136.0 137.0 = f 2.9 
127.8 128.8 129.7 130.8 131.5 132.5 134.6 135.5 136.4 aif 3.7 
130.7 131.3 132.1 133.3 134.7 136.2 136.9 138.3 139.6 9 3.6 
127.3 128.3 128.9 130.3 131.4 132.5 133.4 135.2 136.6 1.0 4.0 
Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan areas.. sal 20st 130.0 130.6 131.7 132.8 133.9 135.1 136.4 137.5 8 3.5 

Other areas 128.0 128.7 130.2 131.4 132.4 133.8 135.3 135.9 137.1 9 3.5 

WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

WIMOM Es <Sscccacssccpepesecestnctaceepaceseseccptnacoess ncupetponesensasscateemeenne neared 124.2 124.8 125.4 126.0 126.9 128.3 128.9 129.6 130.7 8 3.0 
Goods-producing 122.5 123.2 123.6 124.1 125.4 126.6 127.1 127.9 129.4 1.2 3.2 
Service-producing 126.2 126.8 127.6 128.2 128.8 130.4 131.2 131.8 132.2 3 2.6 
Manufacturing nae 123.9 124.5 125.2 125.6 126.5 127.8 128.6 129.6 130.4 6 3.1 
NOmmManutactuirling: - .:a-n0:--ccscevvcenannvoscaradstusasneesoncosiiatasnch dieu | 124.3 124.9 125.5 126.1 127.1 128.6 129.1 129.6 130.8 9 2.9 

Nonunion. 125.9 126.9 127.7 129.1 130.3 131.6 133.0 134.5 135.7. 9 41 
Goods-producing. 126.1 127.3 128.0 128.9 130.2 131.2 132.0 133.6 134.7 8 3.5 
Service-producing 125.7 126.6 127.5 129.1 130.2 131.6 133.2 134.6 135.9 1.0 4.4 
Manufacturing...... 127.5 128.8 129.6 130.3 131.7 132.6 133.5 135.1 136.2 8 3.4 
Nonmanufacturing.. 125.2 126.1 127.0 128.5 129.7 131.1 132.6 134.0 135.3 1.0 4.3 

Workers, by region’ | 

Northeast.. 127.0 127.7 128.8 129.8 130.7 131.6 132.6 3.1 
126.0 127.0 128.5 129.4 4.3 
126.9 127.7 129.0 130.4 4.3 
125.8 126.5 127.7 128.9 4.3 

Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan areas 
Other areas 


' The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 
Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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25. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 
medium and large private establishments, selected years, 1980-93 


Item 1989 1991 1993 
Scope Of SUrVEY (iN OOO'S).......:.....cssccceecsececessseees 21,013 21,303 31,059 32,428 31,163 28,728 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
WUE MECCA CAYO, ---:.+25.-cerec-oeeseencceccssanceneseess 20,711 20,412 20,383 20,238 27,953 29,834 25,865 23,519 
With life insurance....... a 20,498 20,201 20,172 20,451 28,574 30,482 29,293 26,175 
With defined benefit plan...................::ceeeeeeeeeees 17,936 17,676 17,231 16,190 19,567 20,430 18,386 16,015 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
RECONCILE ING porta ocewsasdtcatnivseutcsssuanoussestan=cee 10 9 9 10 11 10 8 9 
Average minutes per day.........:::sccsscseeeeeeees - 25 26 27 29 26 30 29 
Paid rest time 75 76 73 72 72 71 67 68 
Average minutes per day. - 25 26 26 26 26 28 26 
Paid funeral leave - - - 88 85 84 80 83 
Average days per occurrence.... - - - 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.0 
Paid holidays. 99 99 99 99 96 97 92 91 
Average days per year. 10.1 10.0 9.8 10.0 9.4 9.2 10.2 9.4 
Paldipersonal |@ave sic... -. .....<cccceccenersessesevecesss 20 24 23 25 24 22 21 21 
Average days per year. - 3.8 3.6 3.7 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.1 
Paid vacations... . 100 99 99 100 98 97 96 97 
Paid sick leave....... es 62 67 67 70 69 68 67 65 
Unpaid maternity leave.. aa - - - - 33 37 37 60 
Unpaid paternity leave... ete eeseeeeeeeeneeeeeeee - - - - 16 18 26 53 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans...........-..:cseeeeee 97 97 97 95 90 92 83 82 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
HOMO NEANNICALE, 26s csnesscccvavescseceacescncstsapines - - 46 66 76 75 81 86 
Extended care facilities 58 62 62 70 79 80 80 82 
Physical exam......... - - 8 18 28 28 30 42 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
SO COVGTAGO Soy orev cas nerscecaersasacvasasssifebisccenvscevees 26 27 36 43 44 47 ot 61 
Average monthly contribution.. - - $11.93 $12.80 $19.29 $25.31 $26.60 $31.55 
Family Coverage.............2-se000 ae 46 51 58 63 64 66 69 76 
Average Monthly CONtIDUTION...........seeeeeeerreees = = $35.93 $41.40 $60.07 $72.10 $96.97 $107.42 
Participants in life insurance plans....................0664 96 96 96 96 92 94 94 91 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
REMAN at pase aos caxevaxannsncisseninnsncaseapnsancsd 69 72 74 72 78 71 71 76 
Survivor income benefits..... Sa - - - 10 8 7 6 5 
Retiree protection available - 64 64 59 49 42 44 41 
Participants in long-term disability 
NGA ENG) PMOINS san piss set wienusvonsasisnnswnaeeceacn-oaeccc=se<e 40 43 47 48 42 45 40 41 
Participants in sickness and accident 
HSSERARICE PHANG Soo tacces acastoscevesivexasesssccssavescasedssese 54 51 51 49 46 43 45 44 
Retirement plans — 5 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans......... | 84 84 82 76 63 63 59 56 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65............... 55 58 63 64 59 62 55 52 
Early retirement available x 98 97 97 98 98 97 98 95 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years.............. - - 47 35 26 22 7s 6 
Terminal earnings formula...............:::sseeeeeeeeees 53 52 54 57 55 64 56 61 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security............. 45 45 56 62 62 63 54 48 
Participants in defined contribution plans............... - - - 60 45 48 48 49 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
arrangements. - = - 33 36 41 44 43 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits plans.............:::-ssesssecssessesseeeees 12 
Reimbursement accounts................s:ceseeeeeneeneees 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Compensation & Industrial Relations 


26. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 
small private establishments and State and local governments, 1987, 1990, 1992, and 1994 


Item 


Scope of survey (in 000's)..........:sececeeeee 
Number of employees (in 000's) 
With medical care.... 
With life insurance. 
With defined benefit plan............:eccee 


Time-off plans 


Participants with: 


Paldlinchitlm@ssnc.uscaseouwestueneconcawecassea 


Average minutes per day............022::0+ 
Paid rest time 
Average minutes per day 
Paid funeral leave........... 
Average days per occurrence 
Paid holidays 
Average days per yeal".........cseccesesees 
Paid personal leave...... 
Average days per year. 
Paid vacations......... 


ANP Ald |OAVO. scomcvedsrannenstissancpadaanunxsnens 
Unpaid paternity leave.. 
Unpaid family leave..........sssecesererceseneee 


Insurance plans 

Participants in medical care plans. 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
Home health Care........:scsssscsseseeeeseeees 
Extended care facilities... 
Physical exam 


Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 

Self COVErAD OS: ws ccccccascitieterseresnnasivox 
Average monthly contribution. 

Family Coverage..........-.sss0000+ 


Average monthly contribution...........++ 


Participants in life insurance plans........... 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
INSUPANCO A cscccrsereneseacntess 
Survivor income benefits. 
Retiree protection available............... 
Participants in long-term disability 
Insurance plans. ...c.5.<<.ccscccncereceeeeccrseees 
Participants in sickness and accident 


TRGIMIICG Uae cee ccassvnanncxsrisomsardapenarkonaeken te 


Retirement plans 


Participants in defined benefit pension plans........., 


Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65.......... 
Early retirement available................... 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years 


Terminal earnings formula............-cescecceeeeeeeeees 


Benefit coordinated with Social Security 


Participants in defined contribution plans 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savi 


Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits plans. 
Reimbursement accounts... 


ngs 
AIVANGOMONS 2a se cansicaccscteard wearer 


Other benefits 


Small private establishments 


1990 
32,466 


22,402 
20,778 
6,493 


42 
$25.13 
67 
$109.34 


64 


1 
8 


1992 
34,360 
24,396 


21,990 
7,559 


14 


52 
$40.97 
76 
$159.63 


61 


19 


5 
5 


State and local governments 


38 
$25.53 
65 
$117.59 


88 


31 


1992 
12,466 
11,219 


11,095 
10,845 


$139.23 
89 


5 
50 


1994 
12,907 
11,192 


11,194 
11,708 


5 
64 


' Methods used to calculate the average number of paid holidays were revised in 1994 to count partial days more precisely. Average holidays for 1994 are not comparable with 


those reported in 1990 and 1992. 
NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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27. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


Annual totals 1997 1998 
Measure ak a ee LC re = 
1996 | 1997 | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb.’ | Mar.” | Apr.? | May.? | June’ | July? 
Number of stoppages: 
Beginning in period...........sesseeeesenee 37 29 3 2 6 3 1 0 1 3 1 0 4 4 1 
In effect during period...............eee 38 38 5 3 6 5 3 2 1 3 2 0 4 6 4 
Workers involved: 
Beginning in period (in thousands).... 273 339 30.8; 184.5 30.3 4.4 8.9 0 8.0 10.8 1.0 0 6.1 162.9 2.5 
In effect during period (in thousands), 275 351 41.5} 189.3 30.3 8.6 WA 22 8.0 10.8 2.1 0 6.1 165.4) 160.1 
Days idle: 
Number (in thousands)...... 4,889 4,497 247.1} 2,075.4 128.4 64.0 48.5 43.8 16.0 38.6 21.5 0.0 72.7| 1,542.9] 2,007.2 
i .05 .06 


Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An explanation of 


the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked is found in" 'Total economy' measures of strike idleness," Monthly Labor Review, October 1968, pp. 54-56. 
2 
Less than 0.005. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


28. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


1996 


Oct 


Nov. 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 
AN TROINS eccsececcensncecessscsveersrnssessecnastucransesnsuecaurnoanvust 
Food and beverages.... 


Food at home........ 
Cereals and bakery products... 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs..... 
Dairy and related products’ 
Fruits and vegetables........... 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 

materials 
Other foods at home 
Sugar and sweets.... 
Fats and oils 
Other foods 
Other miscellaneous foods'~ 

Food away from home’ 
Other food away from ROMO feces cacccee! 
AICONOIC DEVEFAGES...1......cssesereseseeeesecesseseseeeeeneey 
Housing 

SOUS scxssstevenssnntemescreenasnedeoes 
Rent of primary residence.... 
Lodging away from home? tc tniruana savey sone anna 
Owners' equivalent rent of primary residence® 
Tenants! and household insurance’... 

Fuels and utilities.. 
EWOISS xccsctcestsrestens 
Fuel oil and other fuels. 


Men's and boys' apparel.. 
Women's and girls' apparel..... 
Infants' and toddlers' apparel’. 
Footwear......... 
Transportation ae 
Private transportation..........cssccccressseseeesersensseeee 


ee, 
New and used motor vehicles ... 
New vehicles 


Used cars and trucks’... 
Motor fuel 


Gasoline (all types)... 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment.......... 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair. 

Public transportation... 
Medical care. 
Medical care commodities 


Medical care services 
Professional services 
Hospital and related services. 


Recrestionss ee teat ie oe eaten 
Video and audio'” 
Education and communication’... 


Education” 
Educational books and supplies..... 


Tuition, other school fees, and child care..... 


Communieation fs: cantasteticn moo nae 

Information and information processing'~ vac 

Telephone services’ hae Nee Gna] 
Information and information processing 

other than telephone services ™.... 

Personal computers and peripher: 

equipment’ oe 
Other goods and services 
Tobacco and smoking products... 


1 
PQFSOUEL CONG: vascarsespseassonssacudenessesnvanssoncesereennee 
1 
Personal care products 
a 1 
Personal care services ..... 


Miscellaneous personal services..... 
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162.2 
160.1 
159.7 
160.2 
179.6 
147.2 
148.4 
196.1 


134.2 
149.5 
150.8 
142.2 
164.3 
101.5 
159.9 
100.3 
165.1 
159.2 
180.8 
170.3 
111.2 
185.9 
100.3 
127.1 
112.5 

94.4 
119.4 
126.3 
134.9 
133.6 
129.9 
124.4 
126.5 
141.4 
137.5 
100.1 
144.4 
147.3 

90.9 

90.3 
101.2 
165.7 
193.7 
239.8 
218.5 
244.8 


Mar. | Apr. 
—_ 


162.5 
160.2 
159.8 
160.2 
180.2 
146.3 
148°5. 
197.5 


133.9 
149.6 
150.1 
140.7 
165.0 
101.7 
160.2 
100.6 
165.2 
159.5 
181.0 
170.7 
110.2 
186.4 
100.4 
127.0 
112.3 

92.8 
119.4 
127.0 
135.8 
133.4 
130.9 
126.6 
127.9 
141.5 
137.7 
100.1 
144.3 
148.2 

91.7 

91.1 
100.5 
165.7 
193.4 
240.7 
220.2 
245.4 
221.1 
285.6 
101.1 
101.4 

99.9 
100.7 
248.8 
290.0 

99.3 


Aug. 


May | June 
162.8| 163.0 
160.7) 160.6 
160.3} 160.1 
160.7} 160.5 
180.5] 181.6 
146.2} 146.3 
148.1] 148.1 
203.9| 198.1 
132.9] 132.8 
149.3} 150.4 
149.5} 150.5 
141.2] 143.3 
164.7} 165.6 
101.4) 102.5 
160.6] 160.7 
100.6] 101.0 
165.2| 165.5 
159.7} 160.6 
181.2} 181.8 
ATAU 9 TNE 
108.7) 109.6 
186.8] 187.4 

99.6} 99.1 
127.9] 131.2 
113.2} 116.8 

91.8} 89.5 
120.5] 124.7 
126.6] 126.7 
135.3] 132.5 
133.5} 131.0 
129.7| 125.8 
126.9| 124.7 
128.3] 128.2 
142.0] 141.7 
138.4] 138.2 

99.9] 99.7 
143.3] 142.6 
150.0) 150.9 

94.7) 94.8 

94.2} 94.3 
100.6] 101.0 
165.9} 166.5 
190.4] 188.2 
241.4) 242.0 
221.5| 222.1 
245.9] 246.5 
221.7| 222.5 
285.6) 285.8 
101.0] 101.2 
101.2] 101.2 
100.1] 100.1 
100.9] 100.8 
248.9| 248.6 
290.5} 290.4 

99.4] 99.4 

99.3] 99.3 
101.1} 101.4 

41.5} 40.6 

82.7} 80.0 
236.7| 236.4 
270.0} 266.9 


163.4 
161.4 
161.0 
161.4 
182.7 
148.2 
150.5 
195.9 


132.0 
152.1 
150.2 
149.7 
166.9 
103.5 
161.5 
102.3 
165.7 
161.5 
183.3 
172.8 
112.9 
188.5 

99.2 
130.6 
115.9 

86.7 
124.0 
126.8 
131.6 
130.6 
123.8 
124.4 
127.7 
141.2 
137.4 

99.9 
142.8 
151.1 

91.6 

91.1 
101.2 
167.3 
192.2 
243.5 
223.1 
248.2 
223.3 
289.5 
101.3 
101.2 
100.1 
102.6 
249.1 
295.8 

97.9 

97.7 
100.4 


37.6 


71.1 
238.0 
273.7 


Sept. 


163.6 
161.5 
161.1 
161.2 
181.9 
147.5 
re 
193.5 


132.2 
152.2 
150.8 
152.4 
166.3 
103.6 
162.1 
102.7 
166.3 
161.5 
183.4 
173.4 
109.8 
189.2 

99.2 
130.0 
115.2 

85.9 
123.3 
126.5 
133.6 
131.1 
127.8 
124.9 
128.6 
140.7 
137.0 

99.8 
142.3 
151.9 

90.0 

89.5 
101.2 
168.3 
190.2 
243.9 
224.0 
248.4 
223.7 
289.2 
101.3 
101.4 
100.9 
104.3 
253.7 
300.9 

97.9 

97.7 
100.7 


36.7 
68.5 


240.4 
283.5 


28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 
[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Commodity and service group: 
Commodities. 
Food and beverages. 
Commodities less food and beverages... 
Nondurables less food and beverages.. 4 

PAR IRMRA RDN eer eoushnussir evi sstnarevias aac wsysxeukssdanasuanina 


141.5) 141.5) 142.0) 142.3) 141.8] 141.6] 141.7] 141.8 
159.8] 160.1 160.2} 160.7} 160.6} 160.9] 161.4] 161.5 
130.5} 130.4) 131.0) 131.3} 130.6} 130.1 130.0} 130.2 
132.1 132.1 133.0} 134.0} 133.0} 131.8} 131.9] 132.6 
131.9} 134.9} 135.8} 135.3} 132.5} 129.6] 131.6] 133.6 


Nondurables less food, beverages, 
and apparel.. 138.6 140.6 137.2 135.6 136.6 138.4 138.2 138.0 137.1 137.1 
2.3\Durables....... 129.4 128.7 128.2 128.0 128.1 127.6 127.4 127.5 127.2 126.8 
Services........... ce 174.1 179.4 182.4 182.9 183.2 183.4 184.2 184.9 185.3 185.5 


187.5} 188.1 188.4; 188.6} 189.3} 190.1 190.8} 191.0 
187.9] 188.4) 188.3) 187.8) 187.1 187.8) 187.8] 187.3 
214.4) 215.1] 215.6) 216.1] 216.6] 216.9] 217.6] 219.0 


Rent of shelter?.....c.sss.ssssses 
Transporatation services.... 


NOU ROT SOR GS oe ae ens ck anc taxonsndevanssiaceosunsarantvabas 
Special indexes: 
All items less food........ 
All items less shelter... 
All items less medical care.... 
Commodities less food.......... 
Nondurables less f000..........-.:::s000+ 
Nondurables less food and apparel. 
Nondurables 


Services less rent of shelter®.........-.... 
Services less medical care services... 
Energy..... 
All items less energy... 
All items less food and energy.........-.. 
Commodities less food and energy.... 
Energy commodities. 
Services less energy...... 


157.5 161.1 161.8} 162.2) 162.1 161.8) 161.9) 162.3) 162.6) 163.0} 163.3) 163.5] 163.6) 163.9) 164.1 
152.8 155.9] 156.6) 156.9] 156.8) 156.4) 156.4) 156.4) 156.5) 156.9) 157.3] 157.3] 157.3) 157.4] 157.6 
152.8 156.3} 157.1 157.4) 157.3) 157.0) 157.3) 157.5) 157.8) 158.1 158.4] 158.6} 158.7} 159.0} 159.2 
132.6 133.4) 133.5) 133.8) 133.5) 132.6) 131.9) 131.9] 131.8) 132.4) 132.7) 132.1 131.5} 131.4) 131.6 
134.5 136.3] 137.2) 137.4) 137.0) 135.3) 133.9) 134.1 134.1 135.0} 135.9} 134.9) 133.8} 133.9} 134.6 
139.5 141.8) 143.0) 142.5) 141.9] 141.0) 139.8] 138.9] 137.5] 138.4] 140.1 139.9} 139.7} 138.9) 138.9 
143.5 146.4) 147.1 147.4) 147.3) 146.5) 146.2) 146.1 146.2} 146.7] 147.5} 146.9] 146.4] 146.8] 147.1 
182.5 188.1 189.5) 189.8) 189.8) 189.5) 189.9) 190.1 190.6} 190.8) 191.1 192.1 192.6] 192.7} 193.0 
168.7 173.9] 175.1 175.5} 175.4) 175.4) 176.1 176.6) 177.2) 177.4) 177.6) 178.4} 179.0} 179.5} 179.6 
110.1 111.5} 113.9) 111.5] 110.7} 108.4} 105.9} 103.2; 101.6] 101.9] 103.8) 105.7] 105.2] 103.8] 102.7 
163.1 167.1} 167.6} 168.3) 168.3) 168.3] 169.0} 169.6} 170.1 170.4} 170.5} 170.5) 170.8} 171.2) 171.6 
165.6 169.5; 170.0) 170.8) 170.8) 170.7) 171.2) 172.1 172.6} 173.0) 173.1 173.0} 173.3) 173.8) 174.2 
141.3 142.3) 142.0) 142.7) 142.8) 142.1 142.0) 142.7) 143.1 143.8] 143.6] 142.8) 142.4) 142.7] 143.2 
105.7 105.7) 107.7) 105.7) 103.9] 101.6 97.8 94.3 91.3 91.8 94.6 94.5 93.3 91.3 89.8 
179.4 185.0; 186.0} 186.7} 186.7; 186.9] 187.9] 188.8) 189.4) 189.7) 189.8] 190.3) 190.9} 191.5} 191.8 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 
WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 


154.1 157.6) 158.3) 158.5) 158.5) 158.2) 158.4) 158.5) 158.7) 159.1 159.5) 159.7; 159.8] 160.0} 160.2 
153.2 157.2} 157.8) 158.1 158.3) 158.5) 159.6) 159.2} 159.4; 159.5} 159.9] 159.9] 160.2) 160.7) 160.8 
152.8 156.8} 157.4) 157.7} 157.9) 158.1 159.3} 158.8} 159.1 159.1 159.6} 159.5} 159.8} 160.4) 160.4 


Food at home..... 153.5 157.2] 157.7} 158.0} 158.1} 158.2] 159.9) 158.9) 159.2) 159.1] 159.6] 159.4] 159.7] 160.4] 160.2 
Cereals and bakery products... 173.6 177.3} 177.7} 178.0} 177.8} 178.1) 1788) 179.4) 179.3) 179.9] 180.3) 181.4] 181.6} 182.5} 181.8 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs.. 144.5 148.2 148.7 148.5 149.0 148.0 148.0 147.2 146.9 146.0 145.8 145.9 146.6 147.9 147.1 

: Dairy and related products’ oa 141.9 145.2 143.2 145.5 146.8 147.5 147.9 147.4 148.1 148.2 147.8 147.7 147.8 150.1 152.6 
Fruits and vegetables. ............ssscsssssscesseseneaeeey 183.1 186.6] 187.5) 187.7] 188.4) 190.0) 200.9) 192.4; 194.8) 196.3} 202.8} 197.1] 197.3} 194.9} 192.5 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 

materials 128.1 132.3) 135.2) 135.2) 133.3) 131.7) 132.9] 133.6] 133.1] 132.7] 131.6] 131.6] 131.2) 130.7) 130.9 


1426] 146.8] 148.2] 148.41 147.0) 147.1] 148.1] 148.5} 1489] 148.9] 148.7] 149.8| 150.5] 151.5] 151.7 
143.6] 147.7] 148.4] 148.0] 147.3) 147.7] 150.2| 149.5} 151.0] 150.0] 149.4] 150.5| 149.9] 150.3] 150.6 
140.3] 141.4) 141.7| 141.4] 140.2] 140.0] 140.4] 141.4) 141.9] 140.4) 141.1] 143.1] 147.3] 149.3] 151.9 
156.0] 161.1] 161.8] 162.3] 161.3] 162.7] 163.6) 164.1] 164.3] 165.0/ 164.6] 165.5/ 165.9| 166.8] 166.3 
Other miscellaneous foods’. - - - = -| 100.0} 100.5} 100.5) 101.8] 101.7/ 101.5] 102.5} 1028] 103.5] 103.7 
Food away from home’ | 152.6} 157.0) 157.8} 158.2] 158.6] 159.0) 159.3] 159.6) 159.9] 160.2| 160.6] 160.8) 161.1] 161.4] 162.0 
Other food away from home'™.... m - - = = -| 100.0} 100.1] 100.3] 100.3] 100.6] 100.6] 101.0] 101.5} 102.2] 102.8 
Alcoholic beverages 157.9| 162.1] 162.6) 162.8] 162.8] 163.1] 163.6] 163.9] 164.0] 164.2| 164.1] 164.3| 164.5) 164.6] 165.1 
Housing... 149.6] 153.4] 154.4] 154.4] 154.5| 154.4] 154.8] 155.1] 155.5] 155.8] 156.1] 157.0] 157.6] 157.7| 157.8 
Shelter... 166.2| 171.2] 172.2] 172.7] 172.8) 173.1] 173.9] 174.6] 1752] 175.5} 175.7| 176.4] 177.0| 177.6| 177.9 
Rent of primary residence 161.6] 166.3] 167.5] 167.9] 168.4) 168.8] 169.2] 169.6} 170.0] 170.3] 170.8] 171.3] 171.8] 172.4] 173.0 
Lodging away from home’. ie - = 3 = -| 100.0} 104.8) 108.6} 110.8) 110.3] 108.6] 110.0! 111.9] 112.8] 109.8 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence’| 161.2] 165.8] 167.0] 167.4] 167.9] 168.3} 168.7| 169.1] 169.5} 169.9} 170.2] 1708] 171.2) 171.8} 172.4 
Tenants' and household insurance’. 3 - - = a -| 100.0} 100.4} 100.2] 100.5] 100.5] 99.7] 99.3] 99.4 99.4 99.4 
Fuels and utilities 127.2) 130.5} 131.9] 130.6] 130.9) 129.7] 128.6] 127.1] 1269] 1269] 127.9] 131.3] 131.5] 130.6} 130.0 
114.7] 117.3] 119.3] 116.8] 117.3] 115.2] 113.9} 112.2} 111.9] 111.8] 112.9] 116.5} 1166] 115.6) 114.9 
Fuel oil and other fuels.. 99.0 99.6] 93.41 95.0] 96.4) 97.0] 962] 95.1; 94.5] 93.1; 92.0] 90.0 988.2| 7.0 862 

Gas (piped) and electricity | 121.6] 124.6] 127.6] 124.6] 124.9] 122.4] 121.0] 119.2] 118.9] 118.9] 120.2] 124.5] 1246] 123.6] 122.9 
Household furnishings and operations...........| 123.2] 123.9] 123.9] 123.9] 123.7] 123.6 A] 124.7 0} 125.6] 125.2] 125.2] 125.6] 125.2] 124.9 
Apparel .... 134.0! 133.7] 131.0] 128.2] 129.9] 132.0 
Men's and boys' apparel. 132.9] 133.1] 130.7] 129.1] 129.9] 130.7 
Women's and girls! apparel.. 128.3] 127.4) 123.4) 118.6} 121.3] 125.5 
Infants' and toddlers' apparel '.. 126.9 127.4] 125.4] 122.7] 125.0) 125.8 


Other foods at home... 

Sugar and sweets.. 
| Fats and oils 
Other foods. 


Footwear....... 128.4} 129.0} 128.8} 127.4] 128.4] 129.3 
Transportation... 140.3] 141.1] 140.9) 140.8} 140.2} 139.6 
Private transportation... 137.7| 138.6] 138.5} 138.2) 137.6) 137.1 
New and used motor vehicles”. 100.1 100.1 100.0} 100.2 100.2} 100.1 
New vehicles 145.5] 144.5] 143.8] 143.9] 144.0} 143.4 
Used cars and trucks 149.5} 151.3) 152.3] 152.7] 152.4) 153.2 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 
[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Seri Annual average 1997 1998 
es 1 

1996 1997 | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May | June | July 
MGT SUG) <cicscrssnvececnvasdaxcerantosthncspisvarcaspneesent 1 106.3 106.2] 109.2) 106.6) 104.4; 101.7 97.6 94.1 91.0 91.9 95.0 95.0 93.9 


105.9 105.8] 109.2) 106.3] 104.0} 101.2 97.1 93.6 90.5 91.3 94.5 94.5 93.4 
101.3 101.0} 100.8} 100.6} 100.7) 100.8) 100.7) 100.9) 100.7 99.9 99.9} 100.3) 100.5 


Gasoline (all types) 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment... 


Motor vehicle maintenance and repair............ 159.3 163.7| 164.5} 164.9) 165.1 165.7| 166.0} 166.5} 166.7| 166.8) 167.0} 167.6] 168.0 
Public tramsportation........ssrsssesseceessessseesecsneesees 179.6 184.2] 183.5] 187.8} 183.9} 182.5) 184.7| 187.9) 190.2) 190.1 187.4) 185.5) 188.7 
Medical care 227.6 234.0} 234.7} 235.2} 235.8; 236.5} 237.4] 238.7| 239.1] 239.9} 240.6) 241.4) 242.1 


207.8] 212.6] 212.5} 212.9| 213.4] 214.1] 214.7| 215.4] 215.5] 217.0] 2183] 218.9] 219.1 
232.11 238.8} 239.7] 240.3] 240.8] 241.6] 242.5] 244.0) 244.5] 245.11 245.6] 246.4] 247.2 
209.5 216.7] 217.8} 218.1] 218.5) 2189] 219.8] 221.0) 221.8] 222.5} 223.2] 224.1) 224.4 
266.5| 274.7) 275.6| —276.4| 277.4|- 278.7] 279.6) 281.4] 281.4] 281.7] 281.7] 282.0| 284.3 
= -| 100.0} 100.1] 100.0} 100.0] 100.3] 100.7} 101.0] 101.0] 100.9] 101.0] 100.9 
= -| 99.9] 99.9] 100.3] 100.0) 100.5} 101.2} 101.4] 101.4] 101.1] 101.1] 101.0 
= -| 99.7} 99.9] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 99.8} 100.0) 100.1] 100.3} 100.3] 100.2 
Education” = -| 99.6] 99.8] 99.9] 100.0] 100.3] 100.4] 100.5] 100.7) 100.9} 100.9) 101.1 
Educational books and supplies.. | 228.2] 240.41 243.9] 244.7| 244.7| 245.2} 247.5] 249.4 250.0] 251.2! 251.3] 250.9| 251.3} 251.3] 255.9 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care.....| 261.0) 274.6] 281.5| 282.1] 282.3) 282.7] 283.5| 283.5] 283.9] 284.4] 284.9] 2847| 285.3] 289.9) 294.9 


Medical care commodities 
Medical care services 
Professional services... 
Hospital and related services..... 


Recreation” ies eae alent 
Video and audio’. 
Education and communication’... 


Gommuntcationbaten al teh = hate ee - - 99.8 99.9} 100.1; 100.0 99.7 99.3 99.5 99.5 99.7 99.8 99.6 98.4 98.5 
Information and information processing'~ ted = - 99.8 99.9} 100.1 100.0 99.6 99.3 99.5 99.5 99.7 99.8 99.5 98.3 98.4 
Telephone Services > ....-ccsscccssssssssssesssssee - - - - -| 100.0] 99.9} 100.0] 100.4} 100.5] 101.2} 101.4] 101.5] 100.5] 100.8 
Information and information processing 
ether thaniieleshone services eee 57.7 51.1| 49.5] 50.1) 49.3] 489) 47.7| 45.8) 44.8) 44.1] 426) 41.8) 40.2) 389) 38.2 
Personal computers and peripheral : 
equipment’ 4 si - - - - -| 100.0 96.6 91.1 88.3 86.0 81.9 79.5 74.4 71.2 69.0 


Other goods and services 
Tobacco and smoking products.... 


212.2 221.6] 224.6] 226.1) 226.7; 226.9] 228.2) 230.6) 229.3) 232.3) 234.8| 234.0} 236.0) 236.2) 239.4 
232.5 243.3) 246.1; 249.9} 250.5) 250.9} 253.6) 261.1| 253.7| 263.6] 270.1; 266.8) 273.4) 273.7| 283.7 
150.1 152.6] 152.6) 153.3] 154.3) 153.9] 154.5} 155.0) 155.5] 155.9) 156.7} 156.8] 157.0) 157.2) 157.7 
145.0 145.1] 144.7) 145.4) 147.1 146.1 147.0] 147.6) 148.2) 148.4) 150.5) 150.3] 150.1 149.6} 150.1 
156.6 162.5} 163.0} 163.5) 163.7) 164.1 164.5} 164.5} 164.9] 165.5} 165.7} 165.6) 166.4) 167.0) 167.4 
214.7 225.2| 227.3) 227.7| 228.3 228.9] 229.8} 231.1| 231.7) 232.5) 233.0) 233.6] 233.9) 234.9) 236.0 


Personal care’..... 
Personal care products . 
Personal care services’ 
Miscellaneous personal services 

Commodity and service group: 
Commodities... ore 139.9 141.8] 142.1 142.3) 142.1 141.6] 141.4) 141.3) 141.1 141.6} 142.1 141.7) 141.5} 141.5] 141.7 

Food and beverages.. a 153.2 157.2) 157.8) 158.1 158.3) 158.5) 159.6] 159.2) 159.4) 159.5) 159.9} 159.9} 160.2} 160.7} 160.8 

Commodities less food and beverages...... “| 131.8 132.4] 132.5} 132.7) 132.3) 131.3) 130.5) 130.5) 130.1 130.9) 131.4] 130.7] 130.3} 130.0} 130.3 
Nondurables less food and beverages...........4 132.8 134.5] 135.5) 135.7] 135.1 133.1 131.5] 131.5] 131.2] 132.3) 133.6) 132.5] 131.4] 131.3) 132.1 
ADDO 3. sireccinsxseccanssnasesianeinpsxeytewesyeoiaesee ae 130.9 132.1 132.1 133.9] 133.6] 130.3] 128.7/ 130.4; 133.0) 134.0] 133.7] 131.0] 128.2) 129.9} 132.0 


Nondurables less food, beverages, | 
and apparel... 138.3 140.4] 141.9] 141.2} 140.5; 139.3} 137.6 
Durables 129.2 128.4) 127.2) 127.3] 127.3) 127.5) 127.7 


174.1 176.5| 177.7) 178.0) 178.1 178.2) 178.7 
159.9 164.7; 165.8; 166.2} 166.3; 166.6) 167.4 
178.3 182.6) 182.3) 184.2) 184.0} 183.9) 184.9 
198.1 206.4) 209.0) 209.4) 209.5) 209.9) 210.5 


Rent of shelter’... 
Transporatation services.. 
Other services 
Special indexes: 


154.3 157.6} 158.4) 158.6) 158.5} 158.1 158.1 
151.0 154.0] 154.6) 154.8) 154.7) 154.2) 154.2 
150.7 154.0} 154.7) 154.9) 154.9) 154.5) 154.7 
132.8 133.6] 133.7] 133.9] 133.5] 132.5) 131.8 
134.3 136.2} 137.1 137.3] 136.7| 135.0} 133.5 
139.3 141.6} 142.9) 142.4) 141.7) 140.7) 139.2 
143.3 146.2| 147.0} 147.2} 147.0} 146.2) 145.9 
162.7 167.6] 168.8) 169.0) 169.1 168.8) 169.1 
166.2 171.2} 172.4) 172.7) 172.8) 172.7) 173.2 
109.8 111.1 113.5} 111.0) 110.1 107.7} 105.0 
160.4 164.1] 164.6} 165.2} 165.3) 165.2} 165.8 
162.3 166.0} 166.5) 167.1 167.2; 167.1 167.5 
140.9 141.9} 141.5] 142.2) 142.2) 141.5) 141.5 


All items less medical care.. 
Commodities less food.... 
Nondurables less food..... 
Nondurables less food and apparel 
Nondurables. 
Services less rent of shelter 
Services less medical care services. 
Energy.... 
All items less energy... 
All items less food and energy 
Commodities less food and energy.. 


Energy commodities. oa 105.9 105.9; 108.1 105.8; 104.0; 101.6 97.7 
Services lOSS CNEFGY...........esseseseseerenseesrsesed 176.8 182.2} 183.3] 183.9) 184.0) 184.3) 185.1 

' Not seasonally adjusted. 4 Indexes on a December 1988 = 100 base. 
? Indexes on a December 1997 = 100 base. — Data not available. 


3 
ee ee eee ee NOTE: Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
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29. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Pricing All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners 
Area sched- 1997 1998 1997 1998 
ule’ | ay ca 
ug. | Sept.| May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Aug. | Sept.| May | June| July | Aug. | Sept. 
UPS HGNMAVETROG va vaiec cade spins cersacvendencenvensieentnevesscuees M 160.8]; 161.2} 162.8; 163.0} 163.2] 163.4; 163.6} 157.8} 158.3) 159.5} 159.7} 159.8) 160.0) 160.2 
Region and area size” 

Northeast urban... M 167.8} 168.4) 169.4) 169.6] 169.9} 170.5) 170.6} 164.9) 165.6) 166.4) 166.5) 166.6) 167.1] 167.4 
Size A—More than 1,500,000... M 168.4} 169.2) 170.2) 170.4) 170.7} 171.4) 171.7} 164.5] 165.4) 166.1} 166.3) 166.5) 167.1] 167.5 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°......ccceccscessscecssssseseeseeeens M 101.2] 101.3] 101.8} 101.9} 102.0} 102.2} 102.2) 101.0] 101.1] 101.5] 101.5] 101.5] 101.7] 101.8 

Midwest urban’ M 157.2| 157.5} 159.4] 159.5) 159.8} 159.5] 159.9] 153.6) 153.9] 155.6] 155.7) 155.9| 155.6] 156.0 
Size A—More than 1,500,000... aan M 158.0} 158.3] 160.5} 160.8} 161.2} 161.0] 161.4) 153.6] 153.9] 155.9} 156.2} 156.5) 156.4) 156.7 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°........ccccsccccssssssssseseeseeeene M 100.9} 101.2] 102.3) 102.2} 102.2) 102.0) 102.2} 100.8) 101.1] 102.1] 101.9} 101.9] 101.7] 101.9 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)... M 152.6] 153.4) 153.4) 153.3] 153.5] 153.3) 154.0} 150.9) 151.5) 151.3] 151.3) 151.7) 151.4} 152.2 

SMM NPRM Peet aee res oe assnaptcithesheeucuhecieaveelevainsnanscsicetrcsvesinaed M 157.1) 157.5) 158.8) 159.1] 159.3] 159.5) 159.5) 155.5] 155.9) 156.7) 157.1} 157.2] 157.5) 157.5 
Size A—More than 1,500,000... M 155.9] 156.4) 157.7) 158.4) 158.5] 158.9) 158.8) 154.0) 154.5] 155.3) 155.9) 156.1] 156.3] 156.3 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° M 101.4] 101.5} 102.2] 102.3] 102.4] 102.5] 102.5} 101.1] 101.3} 101.8) 101.8} 101.9] 102.1] 102.1 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000). M 156.4; 157.1] 159.3} 160.0} 160.0} 160.2] 160.1} 157.0} 157.7] 159.6] 160.4; 160.4} 160.6] 160.6 

West urban.... M 161.5} 162.1] 164.3) 164.2} 164.3} 164.8) 165.1) 158.0} 158.6] 160.3} 160.3} 160.3) 160.7} 160.9 
Size A—More than 1,500,000... ad M 161.7} 162.3] 165.0} 165.0} 165.1] 165.6) 165.9) 156.5} 157.2| 159.4) 159.3] 159.3) 159.7} 160.0 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°.......-eccesssscsesscsssseeseeseeeese M 101.5} 101.8] 102.4) 102.3} 102.3] 102.5) 102.7] 101.5} 101.8] 102.2] 102.1} 102.1] 102.3] 102.5 

Size classes: 

M 145.1} 145.6] 147.3) 147.5) 147.7] 148.1) 148.2} 143.9] 144.4) 145.8) 146.0} 146.2] 146.4) 146.6 

M 101.3} 101.4] 102.2) 102.2} 102.3] 102.4) 102.4] 101.1) 101.3} 101.9] 101.8] 101.9} 101.9} 102.0 

M 156.8] 157.4) 158.8} 159.2} 159.3) 159.4) 159.7} 156.0) 156.6) 157.8} 158.1) 158.3) 158.3] 158.7 
Selected local areas® 

Chicago—Gary—Kenosha, IL—-IN-WI M 162.5| 162.1} 165.6) 166.0) 166.5} 165.4) 165.3) 156.7} 156.4) 159.9} 160.2} 160.6] 159.6} 159.6 

Los Angeles—Riverside—Orange County, CA see M 159.7} 160.5) 162.3! 162.2} 162.1] 162.6) 162.6] 154.0) 154.7) 156.2} 156.1) 155.9) 156.1; 156.1 

New York, NY—Northern NJ—Long Island, NY-NJ—CT-PA. M 170.8] 171.7} 173.0) 173.1] 173.6] 174.2| 174.4) 166.7] 167.7] 168.6] 168.8) 169.1] 169.7} 169.9 

Boston—Brockton—Nashua, MA—NH—ME-CT.... 1 -| 167.8] 170.9 -| 170.7 -| 172.1 -| 166.2] 168.9 -| 168.8 -| 169.9 

Cleveland-Akron, OH 1 -| 157.3) 159.2 -| 159.9 -| 161.5 -| 149.2] 151.2 -| 152.1 -| 153.3 

Dallas—Ft Worth, TX 1 151.2 -| 153.0 -| 154.2 -| 154.5) 151.1 -| 152.8 -| 154.0 -| 154.3 

Washington—Baltimore, DC-MD-VA-WV’.... 1 -| 101.4) 101.5 -| 102.8 -| 102.9 -| 101.4] 101.3 -| 102.5 -| 102.7 

Atlanta, GA.......... 2 - - -| 162.0 -| 161.9 - - - -| 159.3 -| 159.1 - 

Detroit-Ann Arbor—Flint, MI... 2 156.9 - -| 159.4 -| 160.5 -| 151.6 - -| 154.0 -| 155.1 - 

Houston—Galveston-Brazoria, TX. 2 145.4 - -| 146.4 -| 147.4 -| 144.9 = -| 145.1 -| 146.1 = 

Miami-Ft. Lauderdale, FL... x 2 

Philadelphia—Wilmington-Atlantic City, PA-NJ-DE-MD... 2 

San Francisco—Oakland-San Jose, CA.... 2 

Seattle-Tacoma—Bremerton, WA 2 


' Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every-month in all areas; most other goods 
and services priced as indicated: 

M—Every month. 

1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 

2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. 
@ Regions defined as the four Census regions. 
$ Indexes on a December 1996 = 100 base. 
* The "North Central" region has been renamed the "Midwest" region by the Census Bureau. 
It is composed of the same geographic entities. 
5 Indexes on a December 1986 = 100 base. 
© In addition, the following metropolitan areas are published semiannually and appear in 
tables 34 and 39 of the January and Jury issues of the CP! Detailed Report: Anchorage, AK; 
Cincinnati-Hamilton, OH-KY-IN; Denver—Boulder—Greeley, CO; Honolulu, HI; Kansas City, 


MO-KS; Milwaukee-Racine, WI; Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN-WI; Pittsburgh, PA; Port- 
land-Salem, OR-WA; St Louis, MO-IL; San Diego, CA; Tampa-St. Petersburg—Clearwater, 
FL. 

7 Indexes on a November 1996 = 100 base. 

— Data not available. 


NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CPI program. Each local 
index has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially more sampling and 
other measurement error. As a result, local area indexes show greater volatility than the 
national index, although their long-term trends are similar. Therefore, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average CPI for use in their 
escalator clauses. 

Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


30. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 


[1982-84 = 100] 
Series 


Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 
All items: 


Percent change.... 
Housing: 


Percent change... 
Apparel: 


Percent change... 
Transportation: 


Percent change.... 
Medical care: 


Percent change 
Other goods and services: 


Percent change.... 


Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers: 
All items: 


1989 1990 1991 
124.0 130.7 136.2 
4.8 5.4 4.2 
124.9 132.1 136.8 
5.7 5.8 3.6 
123.0 128.5 133.6 
3.8 45 4.0 
118.6 124.1} 128.7 
2.8 4.6 3.7 
114.1 120.5 123.8 
5.0 5.6 2.7 
149.3 162.8 177.0 
7.7 9.0 8.7 
147.7 159.0 171.6 
7.8 eT 7.9 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 
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31. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 
[1982 = 100} 


Annual average 


Grouping 
Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. 


Finished QOods...............esssssscssssesseeeeney 131.3 131.8 131.8 132.3 131.7 131.1 130.3 130.2 130.1 130.4 130.6 130.6 130.9 130.6 130.6 
Finished consumer goods... 129.5 130.2} 130.5] 130.7] 130.1) 129.4] 1283] 1282] 128.1] 1285) 128.9] 1289] 129.4] 129.1] 129.2 
Finished consumer foods... 133.6 134.5 134.7 135.1 134.6 134.4 133.1 133.6 133.4 133.8 133.6 133.6 134.6 135.0 135.4 
Finshed consumer goods 
excluding foods. 
Nondurable goods less food 


127.6 128.2 | 128.6) 128.7) 128.0) 127.2} 126.1 125.6 | 125.6] 126.0) 126.7) 1268] 127.0} 1264] 126.3 
123.3 124.3) 125.8) 1246] 123.9] 123.0] 121.5] 120.8) 120.9] 121.5] 122.8] 123.0] 123.3) 122.7} 122.8 


Durable goods.... 134.2 133.7 131.4 134.7 134.1 133.4 133.4 133.4 133.2 133.0 132.3 132.0 132.0 131.3 131.0 
Capital equipment... 138.3 138.2 137.2 138.5 138.3 137.9 137.9 137.9 137.9 137.7 137.3 137.3 137.2 136.7 136.5 
Intermediate materials, 
supplies, and components..............ss-0+5 125.7 125.6 126.0 125.5 125.5 125.0 124.2 123.8 123.3 123.3 123.5 123.4 123.4 123.1 123.0 
Materials and components 
FOF MAMNUPACTUNING. -cisiecsseccnevevessscesceccendsecs 128.6 128.3 128.3 128.0 128.2 128.0 127.5 127.3 127.0 126.9 126.8 126.4 126.1 126.0 125.6 


Materials for food manufacturing..........+ 125.3 123.2 | 123.1] 122.4] 124.2] 123.2] 119.9] 121.6] 121.0] 121.7] 123.7 | 122.9) 122.6) 123.3] 124.6 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing.. 130.5 129.6} 129.8/ 129.9] 130.0] 130.2) 129.9] 129.1 128:6| 128:2) 127.9) 127.7 | 127.2) 126.7) 125.5 
Materials for durable manufacturing........ 131.3 132.8 | 133.0] 132.3] 132.1 131.4} 130.5] 130.3] 129.8) 130.0] 129.2} 128.2] 127.7] 127.8] 127.1 


Components for maniiechsing.....-.| 126.9 126.4 | 126.2] 126.0] 126.0] 126.0] 126.0] 126.0] 1260] 1260) 1260) 1259] 125.9] 125.8] 125.8 
Materials and components 
TOF. COMSHUCHOMN .:2...cnssiessscorsecsnnvscesessstannse 143.6 146.5 | 146.8] 146.4] 1466] 1464) 1463] 146.4] 146.7] 147.0} 1469] 146.7] 147.0] 147.3] 147.2 


90.0 89.3 91.0 89.1 88.3 86.1 83.3 81.6 79.6 80.1 81.7 82.2 82.6 81.7 82.6 
141.1 136.0} 135.4] 136.4] 138.1 139.9} 141.4) 141.9) 141.6] 141.0] 141.7] 141.5] 141.6] 140.7] 140.9 


Processed fuels and lubricants... 
Containers... 


Supplies 135.9 135.9 136.2 135.8 136.1 136.0 135.5 135.3 135.5 135.1 134.8 134.8 135.0 134.7 134.3 
Crude materials for further 
PIOCESSING........scccscssssecceeseeseecesrseeneeeren| 113.8 A0A.d 108.5 112.7 114.7 107.8 101.7 100.1 99.4 100.0 100.5 98.5 97.1 94.6 92.9 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs... 121.5 Nitsa: 110.6 110.1 110.4 109.0 105.5 105.1 106.3 105.8 106.2 105.6 103.8 103.0 100.9 
Crude nonfood materials. 104.5 106.4 103.2 110.3 113.4 103.2 95.4 93.0 91.0 92.9 92.9 90.1 88.9 85.4 84.1 
Special groupings: 
Finished goods, excluding foods. 130.5 130.9 130.9 131.3 130.8 130.1 129.4 129.0 129.0 129.2 129.6 129.6 129.8 129.2 129.1 
Finished energy goods........... 83.2 83.4 85.3 83.2 81.9 80.2 77.5 75.9 74.2 74.7 76.3 76.7 76.9 75.5 75.4 
Finished goods less energy... en 139.6 140.2 139.7 140.9 140.6 140.3 140.0 140.3 140.7 140.9 140.7 140.6 141.0 140.9 141.0 
Finished consumer goods less energy...... 140.1 141.0|} 140.6] 141.8] 141.4] 141.2) 1408] 141.2} 141.8] 142.0] 141.9] 141.9] 1424] 142.5] 142.7 
Finished goods less food and energy........ 142.0 142.4 141.6 143.0 142.8 142.6 142.7 142.8 143.5 143.5 143.4 143.3 143.4 143.2 143.1 
Finished consumer goods less food 
ATG OTON OY eres sre cecnsnnecvevste os sovouscubitevassaveus 144.3 145.1 144.4 146.0 145.8 145.5 145.7 146.0 147.1 147.3 147.3 147.2 147.4 147.4 147.4 
Consumer nondurable goods less food 
and energy 151.4 153.4 154.2 154.3 154.4 154.5 154.8 155.3 157.5 158.2 158.8 158.8 159.2 159.8 160.0 


Intermediate materials less foods 

and feeds... 
Intermediate foods and feeds. 
Intermediate energy goods. 


125.6 125.7 | 126.1 125.6 | 125.6] 125.1 124.5) 124.1 123.7 | 123.8) 123.9] 123.9] 123.9] 123.6] 123.5 
128.1 125.4 | 126.0} 1226] 124.3) 123.5) 118.7] 1185} 1169] 116.0) 1163) 115.7] 116.1 115.6 | 114.8 
89.8 89.0 90.7 88.8 88.0 85.9 83.0 81.4 79.4 79.9 81.5 |; 81.9 82.3 81.4 82.3 


Intermediate goods less energy...........0 133.6 133.7 133.8 133.5 133.8 133.7 133.3 133.2 133.1 133.0 132.9 132.6 132.5 132.4 132.0 
Intermediate materials less foods 

PATNA VV rss cas sr areas nosscénnsancsenceornosessa 134.0 134.2 134.3 134.2 134.4 134.3 134.3 134.2 134.1 134.1 133.9 133.7 133.6 133.5 133.2 
Crude energy materials. 85.0 87.3 83.2 92.8 97.1 84.3 74.9 71.7 69.6 72.7 72.7 69.2 68.8 65.3 64.2 


130.0 123.5 | 122.2) 121.5] 121.6) 120.1 117.0} 1168) 117.2) 1164] 1166] 116.0] 113.8} 112.5} 110.4 


Crude materials less energy... 
Crude nonfood materials less energy. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


32. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 
[December 1984 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] : 
Annual average 1997 1998 

1996 | 1997 | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 


sic Industry 


Total mining industries. 


10 Metal mining............0++ = 92.1 85.8 84.0 83.2 78.9 74.8 73.5 74.2 74.6 76.6 75.5 74.0 73.3 

12 Coal mining (12/85 = 100)..........ssesesessessseeeses 91.4 92.2 91.9 91.3 91.0 93.2 88.2 90.2 89.7 90.7 90.2 91.8 89.5 87.8 

13 Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100)..........++ 84.8 87.5 83.5 93.4 98.0 84.5 76.2 72.0 70.2 72.3 72.6 68.3 68.3 64.8 63.8 . 

14 Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic ; 
minerals, except fUeIS.............eeceseeeseeeeeee 127.1 128.8 | 129.3] 129.6] 129.7] 129.9] 130.6] 131.0] 131.4] 132.2] 132.2] 131.9] 132.4] 132.8] 132.7 


— | Total manufacturing industries... 


20 Food and kindred products.. 127.1 127.9] 127.9| 127.5] 127.5] 127.1] 125.8] 126.0] 125.5 |-125.5| 125.9] 126.3] 1266] 127.4| 1272 
21 Tobacco manufactures ee —-199.1 210.8] 219.4] 219.4] 219.3] 219.3] 219.6 | 223.7 | 223.7] 231.0) 237.7 | 238.0] 238.0] 246.4] 247.0 
22 Textile Mill PrOdUCTS...........:.ceescrereercerteneeeseees 118.2 118.8] 1189] 119.1] 119.0] 1192] 119.0} 119.3] 119.2] 119.1] 119.1] 119.1] 1188} 118.7] 1184 


127.1 127.5| 127.3] 127.6 |-127.5| 127.0] 126.4] 126.1] 125.9] 126.2| 126.4] 126.2] 126.2] 126.0] 126.0 i 


23 Apparel and other finished products : 
made from fabrics and similar materials...... 122.3 123.4 | 123.7] 123.4) 124.2] 124.2] 124.4 | 124.3] 1245] 124.7] 1249] 124.7] 124.9] 124.9] 125.0 — 


24 Lumber and wood products, 
except fumiture. 
25 Furniture and fixtures... 


153.5 158.9| 1589] 157.3] 158.2] 157.9] 157.4] 158.2] 158.2] 1585] 157.4] 155.5] 156.6] 158.0) 157.1 
136.2 138.2 | 138.6] 138.6] 138.9] 138.9] 139.1 | 139.3] 139.4] 139.4] 139.7] 139.4] 139.5] 139.6 | 139.7 


26 Paper and allied products........cssssseseeeseeeed 138.6 133.5] 134.1] 134.6] 135.9] 137.3] 137.7] 137.8] 137.5| 137.0] 137.0] 136.7} 137.1 | 136.2] 135.6 © 
27 Printing, publishing, and allied industries.......| 165.6 169.1 | 169.2] 170.7] 171.1] 171.3] 173.2 | 173.0] 173.1] 174.0] 173.9] 173.8] 173.5} 173.8| 174.2 — 
28 Chemicals and allied products...........sseese 145.8 147.1 | 147.1] 147.3] 147.3] 147.3] 147.3| 147.1] 149.2] 149.8] 149.7] 148.9] 149.9] 149.6] 149.2 
29 Petroleum refining and related products........ 87.4 85.6 86.1 84.8 83.6 79.1 73.8 70.1 65.6 67.9 70.2 67.8 66.3 63.6 64.4 ; 
30 Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products| 123.1 122.8] 122.9] 122.7] 122.8) 122.8] 122.7] 1226] 1225] 1225] 1223] 122.2} 122.0] 121.8] 121.8 j 
31 Leather and leather products..........ssseessesses 134.7 137.1 | 137.0] 137.5] 137.9] 137.4] 137.4] 137.4] 137.4] 137.1 | 137.2} 137.2] 137.2] 137.4] 137.2 
32 Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products.....} 125.8 127.4| 127.5] 127.8) 127.8| 127.7| 127.6] 127.8] 127.9] 128.7] 129.0} 129.3) 129.9] 129.9} 130.3 
33 Primary metal industri@s...........c.cssccssssesseneeed 123.7 124.7 | 125.2) 124.8] 124.5] 123.9] 123.3] 123.0] 122.7] 1226] 122.1] 121.6) 121.0] 120.7] 120.1 
34 Fabricated metal products, 

except machinery and transportation 

transportation EquipMent.........ccseeeneeees 126.2 127.6 | 128.0) 128.1] 128.2] 128.1 | 128.3] 128.4] 1285] 1286] 1288] 128.9] 128.9] 128.9] 128.9 
35 Machinery, except electrical...........csseseeseneed 119.2 118.5 | 1182] 118.1] 118.0] 118.0] 118.1] 1180] 117.9} 117.8) 117.7 | 117.7] 117.6] 117.4) 117.5 f 


36 Electrical and electronic machinery, 
equipment, and supplies 113.2 111.6 | 111.1] 110.8) 110.8) 110.8] 110.8] 110.6] 110.7] 1105] 1104] 110.5] 110.6) 110.3] 110.2 
37 Transportation... -| 134.2 134.1 | 131.8] 135.0] 134.4] 133.7] 133.8| 134.0] 133.9] 133.8} 133.0} 132.7] 132.8) 131.9] 131.6 
38 Measuring and controlling instruments; 
photographic, medical, and optical 

goods; watches and CIOCKS..........-sscseseserenees 125.0 125.6 | 125.8) 125.7 | 125.8 | 125.8| 125.6] 1259] 126.1] 1263] 126.2] 1262) 1265] 1265) 126.2 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
Industries (12/85 = 100).......cssssssseseseseeeseeeed 127.8 129.0} 129.2] 129.4] 129.1 | 129.1 | 129.6 | 129.6] 129.7] 129.6] 129.7] 129.6] 129.8) 129.8 


Service industries: 


42 Motor freight transportation 

and warehousing (06/93 = 100)... 106.3 108.9} 109.4) 109.3] 109.0] 109.4] 1105] 110.6] 110.7} 1109] 111.3] 111.4] 111.8] 111.8 
43 U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100). ee 132.3 132.3 132.3 | 132.3} 132.3 132.3 | 132.3 132.3 132.3 | 132.3 132.3 132.3 132.3 | 132.3 
44 | Water transportation (12/92 = 100). ’ 
Transportation by air (12/92 = 100)... ac 
Pipelines, except natural gas (12/92 = 100)... 


33. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 
[1982 = 100] ; 


Index 1989 


Finished goods 


118.7 124.4 124.1 123.3 125.7 126.8 129.0 133.6 134.5 
65.7 75.0 78.1 77.8 78.0 77.0 78.1 83.2 83.4 
122.1 126.6 131.1 134.2 135.8 137.1 140.0 142.0 142.4 


Intermediate materials, supplies, and 
components 
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34. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 
[1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


1997 1998 
Industry - — 


Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. 


Food and live animals 99.5 98.5 97.6 96.7 94.9 92.5 92.5 90.8 91.3 90.9 92.3 89.6 86.7 


01| Meat and meat preparations... 95.2 95.2 96.1 94.6 91.4 90.9 92.1 92.2 93.7 97.8 97.9 98.4 96.3 
04} Cereals and cereal preparationS..........sesceseseseeeeeeeaeeed 95.0 93.5 94.9 94.4 88.9 91.5 90.4 86.2 85.9 82.6 82.3 74.9 70.2 
05} Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry..........J 97.6 98.2 93.4 92.0 99.8 88.6 91.7 92.9 96.4 98.4} 101.6} 102.2 99.2 


2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels. 
21 Hides, skins, and furskins, raw...... 
22| Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits. 
24| Cork and wood. 
25| Pulp and waste paper... 
26| Textile fibers and their waste.. 
27| Crude fertilizers and crude minerals 
28|  Metalliferous ores and metal scrap. 


91.6 88.7 88.9 87.8 84.7 85.0 84.2 83.2 83.0 82.0 82.0 79.9 778 
100.1 101.6} 103.6 | 102.6 80.9 83.3 90.1 87.9 85.9 84.8 81.8 83.9 83.5 
120.2| 108.3) 1182] 1165] 110.8] 113.1 108.4 | 105.4) 106.7} 102.6] 106.6 95.3 91.8 

90.9 88.6 85.8 85.6 85.8 85.2 84.0 84.0 82.6 82.0 82.4 82.4 81.8 

68.2 69.4 68.3 66.8 63.8 64.7 65.0 64.2 63.5 64.0 64.5 64.5 62.7 

83.9 83.4 81.2 80.0 78.2 78.0 77.9 76.0 774 79.3 78.5 76.9 76.3 

97.9 97.9 97.8 97.4 97.5 97.2 97.1 97.1 97.0 97.0 97.1 96.9 96.9 

94.4 90.0 85.9 83.9 82.1 81.4 79.7 80.3 79.8 76.6 73.0 72.6 69.7 


3} Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products.. 
32} Coal, coke, and briquettes ra 
33 Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials... 


111.8} 112.6) 112.0) 112.8] 109.4} 108.5] 106.2] 1048] 104.7} 103.2 96.3 94.7 93.5 
102.2} 101.8) 101.3) 101.0} 101.0] 101.0] 100.1 100.1 100.1 99.9 99.5 99.4 
121.8) 121.3°| 120.4 119.0] 116.0) 1143) 110.5} 108.7] 108.7 | 106.8 95.2 92.9 90.8 


4| Animal and vegetable oils, fats, and Waxes............00000 94.9 97.9} 106.8; 106.5] 104.5] 101.3} 100.8} 101.4} 106.6) 107.9] 104.4] 103.4} 102.7 
5| Chemicals and related products, 1.0.5. ........csssesessessseees 95.5 95.4 95.2 94.9 94.9 94.5 93.6 93.5 93.1 92.6 92.2 92.1 91.8 
54} Medicinal and pharmaceutical products..........sssesses 101.2) 100.8] 100.9} 100.9] 101.9] 101.6) 102.3] 101.6] 101.6] 101.6) 101.6} 101.6} 101.6 


103.7 | 103.6) 102.1 101.9} 101.3] 102.0) 101.5} 101.2} 101.4] 101.4] 101.4} 101.4] 102.7 
93.7 93.9 93.6 93.1 92.9 92.4 91.7 90.9 90.5 88.9 88.8 87.9 87.6 
98.9 98.7 98.5 98.7] 100.3} 100.2 99.7 99.8 99.1 97.9 97.2 97.6 97.3 

103.6} 103.4) 103.0} 101.9} 101.9] 101.8] 100.5] 101.8} 100.4} 100.6] 100.4] 100.4} 100.0 


55} Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations.. 
57] Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100)... 
58 Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100). 
59} Chemical materials and products, n.é.s. ........ 


6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials...... 98.7 98.7 98.9 98.5 98.1 98.5 98.3 98.3 98.2 97.9 97.5 97.3 96.8 
62} ~RUDDEr MANUFACTUFES, 61S. ..2.....05:.cscccsesncncncncecscrorseasas 101.9} 102.2) 102.1 102.1 101.8) 101.8} 102.1 101.9] 101.6} 101.9] 102.2} 102.7] 102.2 
64] Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 

and paperboard 85.0 85.3 85.2 85.1 84.7 85.0 84.7 84.6 84.1 83.8 82.7 82.2 81.3 


66) Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, N.€.S. .......0:cc-4| 106.1 106.1 106.3 | 107.1 106.7 | 107.3] 107.0} 107.0} 106.9} 106.7} 106.6]; 1068] 106.8 
BB NOBIGIOUSIIVICRANS 2s:eicsdecccssccossiessscaccheccviveosdacceassscoseness 93.2 91.9 93.4 91.0 89.5 91.3 91.2 91.5 93.6 88.1 87.4 86.7 85.6 


7| Machinery and transport equipment 
TA Power generating machinery and equipment.. 
72 Machinery specialized for particular industries... 
74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 

and machine parts 
75| Computer equipment and office machines 
76| Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment... 
7 Electrical machinery and equipment. 
78| Road vehicles 


100.1 100.0 | 100.1 99.8 99.6 99.5 99.3 99.1 99.2 98.7 98.4 98.3 98.2 


106.2 | 106.2) 106.3) 106.2} 106.8} 106.7] 106.8] 107.0} 107.0} 107.1 106.8 | 106.8} 107.0 
104.5) 1045] 1045] 104.9} 1046] 105.1 105.0 | 104.8] 105.1 105.2 | 105.3) 105.3] 105.5 


105.2} 105.4) 105.4] 105.4] 105.6] 105.6) 105.8} 105.9} 106.2] 106.1 106.3 | 106.5| 106.4 
83.7 83.0 82.7 81.6 80.8 80.5 79.8 79.1 79.0 76.5 76.0 75.4 74.7 


99.2 99.5 99.4 98.7 98.6 98.3 98.6 98.3 98.7! 98.7 98.1 98.1 98.2 
95.1 94.8 94.9 94.4 94.0 93.6 93.1 92.7 92.6 92.1 91.3 91.2 91.2 
101.7} 101.8] 101.9] 102.0) 102.0} 101.9} 101.8) 101.9} 101.9} 101.9] 102.0] 102.0} 102.0 
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35. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


[1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


sitc 1997 1998 
Industry b 
poe Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. ee Apr. | May June |) July) Aug. | Sept. 
a | jo Te ; > eee oe 
0| Food and live animals 101.3 | 100.4 99.4 99.6 99.2 97.5 97.9 99.4 97.5 98.0 97.4 93.9 95.5 
01 Meat and meat preparations.. 103.9} 102.7] 102.7] 104.2) 101.3] 101.3} 101.2} 101.7] 101.3 98.3 97.7 97.8 97.2 
03 Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other 
aquatic invertebrates 107.4] 107.3] 105.6] 105.4) 106.4) 107.1 107.4) 107.2) 109.4) 106.1 103.9 | 103.7 
05| Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry.... 103.4 | 103.1 103.8} 102.5] 102.9 93.8 95.7] 100.8 99.0} 103.5} 111.7 98.1 106.7 
07| Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 
MUAOFO OT ooo a ceee esse cs ate eta esthetic aa caes seeeeeroneee 100.0 92.1 86.2 92.1 94.7 97.1 94.0 92.9 86.1 82.1 73.6 79.4 774 
1| Beverages and tobacco. 107.8| 107.9] 108.4] 1086] 109.0} 109.5] 109.2] 109.2}.109.3] 109.6] 109.8] 109.7] 109.7 
11 BOVOrAGES scans. dence spasscoatesetessaavencaen 104.3] 104.4] 105.1 | 105.2 | 105.4 }~105.9] 105.8] 105.8) 105.9] 106.3] 1065} 106.3] 106.4 
2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels............csseesseee 96.6 94.8 94.0 93.5 91.4 95.1 91.1 89.8 89.3 87.7 87.3 85.7 85.7 
23] Crude rubber (including synthetic and reclaimed).......... 74.5 72.4 71.2 69.1 62.4 64.9 63.9 61.3 57.7 58.8 54.9 53.8 53.8 
AI) SGOMKANG WOO cccecerenseeeese cto over mscnemnitan re teravsaner Nusrennenven: T2281 114.0] 113.1 109.7 | 110.0) 110.6) 110.1 106.6 | 101.2] 105.5] 106.6] 107.3 
25| Pulp and waste paper. 68.2 69.0 69.2 68.7 68.3 64.5 64.2 63.7 62.9 66.1 64.6 62.5 60.8 
28|  Metalliferous ores and metal scrap.. 104.5 | 103.7] 1025] 102.3) 100.3} 100.0} 100.4} 100.7} 100.8 98.6 96.0 94.2 92.9 
29 Crude animal and vegetable materials, n.e-s. .. 103.1 113.2 104.8 107.0 108.6 158.2 110.0 102.0 116.0 113.1 113.4 100.9 105.2 
3] Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products.. 107.0 113.1 111.8 103.3 93.5 87.2 80.3 80.5 80.9 77.6 74.3 73.6 75.9 
33] Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials... 105.5] 111.5 | 107.8} 100.1 89.7 83.7 76.1 76.5 76.9 73.4 69.5 69.4 72.1 
34} Gas, natural and manufactured...........sccsssesesessesesrseeesees 123.7] 132.0) 149.7] 133.4] 127.4] 117.3] 114.7] 113.1] 114.3) 111.9] 1126] 106.8) 107.1 
5| Chemicals and related products, n.e.s. .. 96.2 95.6 95.2 95.2 94.2 93.9 93.5 93.0 93.6 93.6 92.9 92.3 92.0 
52] ‘Inorganic chemicals 99.7 99.7 99.0 97.3 94.1 94.2 94.8 95.5 97.2 97.8 96.1 94.6 93.9 
53] Dying, tanning, and coloring materials 94.0 94.2 96.3 96.9 95.3 94.9 94.9 94.7| - 94.8 94.9 94.6 94.8 94.8 
54 Medicinal and pharmaceutical products 95.7 96.2 96.2 96.8 96.4 95.8 95.8 95.5 95.4 95.3 95.0 94.9 94.6 
55| Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations......., 96.9 97.4 96.6 97.5 96.2 96.3 94.4 94.1 94.6 94.8 94.3 93.4 93.8 
57| Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100) 92.6 92.7 91.6 92.0 92.4 96.5 94.4 94.1 94.1 94.0 93.1 91.2 91.6 
58| Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100) 86.9 85.9 82.9 82.8 82.6 82.6 81.5 80.2 80.0 79.1 tat 76.4 74.7 
59} Chemical materials and products, n.e-s. ...... 103.2 | 102.8) 102.8] 103.1 102.9} 101.4] 101.7] 101.3} 101.8} 101.4} 100.4} 100.3} 100.5 
6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials...... 96.8 96.7 96.6 96.0 95.2 94.8 94.7 94.6 94.7 94.0 93.2 93.1 92.7 
62} Rubber manufactures, n.e.s. .... 95.1 95.3 95.4 95.5 95.2 95.2 94.7 94.7 94.7 95.0 94.7 94.2 94.3 
64 Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
and paperboard. 88.8 88.9 89.7 88.5 87.6 87.5 87.9 87.9 87.6 87.5 87.4 86.9 87.0 
66 Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. . 102.1 102.2 102.2 101.7 101.3 100.7 100.6 100.8 100.7 100.6 100.2 100.4 100.1 
68] Nonferrous metals..........1s-0+ 96.9 95.3 93.4 92.1 90.5 90.6 91.2 91.8 94.2 90.9 88.0 87.9 86.3 
69 Manufactures of metals, n.e.s. 98.1 98.5 98.3 98.5 97.9 97.5 97.3 96.9 96.3 96.5 96.2 96.2 96.6 
7| Machinery and transport equipment... | 94.8 94.5 94.3 94.0 93.6 93.2 92.9 92.5 92.2 91.8 91.4 91.1 90.9 
72 Machinery specialized for particular industries. 98.4 98.6 99.0 99.1 98.7 98.1 98.1 97.6 97.6 97.6 97.3 97.1 96.7 
74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
and machine parts 97.2 97.4 97.3 97.3 97.1 96.5 96.6 96.3 96.4 96.7 96.3 96.5 96.6 
75 Computer equipment and office machines... 78.2 tat 76.7 76.8 75.5 74.4 73.0 71.9 70.9 70.4 69.8 69.3 68.7 
76| Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment... ea 92.6 92.3 91.9 91.7 91.4 90.9 90.8 90.7 90.6 89.4 88.9 88.8 88.6 
77 Electrical machinery and equipment. “al 89.2 88.6 87.7 86.6 86.2 85.7 85.5 85.5 85.4 84.5 83.8 83.4 83.0 
78} Road vehicles | 101.8 | 101.6) 101.6) 101.6) 101.4] 101.3] 101.5] 101.5] 101.2) 101.1 101.0} 100.8] 100.7 
85| Footwear 100.8 | 101.0] 101.0) 101.2) 101.2) 101.1 100.7 | 100.6} 100.6} 100.7} 100.8} 1009} 100.9 
88 Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, 
and optical goods, n.e.s. ... 
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36. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 
[1995 = 100] 


i oa ae A ae 
ALL COMMODITIES. ...........csssssssessssssssseesssssscessssseees 97.5 97.2 96.9 96.5 96.6 96.1 95.9 95.4 94.5 


96.9 95.0 94.4 92.9 93.8 93.2 94.4 90.9 88.3 
97.6 96.2 95.3 93.7 94.7 94.1 94.7 90.5 87.9 
90.9 83.8 86.2 85.7 85.6 84.7 91.6 97.1 94.6 


92.3 92.0 91.4 91.0 90.9 90.4 89.3 88.9 88.0 
88.3 87.1 88.2 87.0 87.5 90.3 88.9 88.0 87.0 
107.1 106.1 103.3 | 102.2} 102.2) 100.8 95.8 94.1 92.8 


Foods, feeds, and beverages................ 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages... oe 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products... 98.5 98.0 95.7 94.1 


Industrial supplies and materials...............sccceeeee 95.1 94.8 94.5 93.7 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials.........| 93.0 93.1 94.0 92.7 


Fuels and lubricants.. 
Nonagricultural supplies and materials, 

excluding fuel and building materials................. 92.8 92.4 92.3 91.4 
Selected building materials..... 


90.4 90.3 89.7 89.5 89.4 88.7 87.9 87.6 86.8 
89.1 88.5 88.0 87.5 86.6 86.0 86.3 86.7 86.7 


98.8 98.8 98.5 98.3 98.2 97.7 97.6 97.4 97.3 
101.7 | 101.1 101.3} 100.8) 100.8} 100.5] 100.5} 100.3} 100.3 
95.8 95.8 95.5 95.2 95.2 94.5 94.4 94.2 94.0 


MBAR RIOOUS sec tecsar ciescssnouceeccvecaacene vests receraneeud 99.5 99.3 99.3 98.9 
Electric and electrical generating equipment 
Nonelectrical machinery..............-+ 


Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines................ J 102.1 102.2} 1023) 102.3} 102.3) 102.2} 102.2] 102.3} 1023] 102.3] 1024] 1024) 102.4 


Consumer goods, excluding automotive 102.5) 102.5} 102.5} 102.2] 102.3} 101.9} 101.9} 101.9] 102.0 
Nondurables, manufactured....... 102.2} 102.2} 102.3] 102.1 102.2 | 102.0} 102.1 101.8} 101.9 
Durables, manufactured...... ] A i 101.7} 101.6} 101.3] 101.1] 101.3} 100.7] 100.5} 100.9] 100.9 


Agricultural commodities... 
Nonagricultural commodities 


89.7 87.4 
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37. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


[1995 = 100] 
Category 
ALL COMMODITIEG.............s2sssssssssessenssesessesncoeenensats 
Foods, feeds, and beverages............cccsssseeeereeeeee| 99.6 98.8 97.9 98.1 97.7 96.7 96.6 97.4 96.4 97.1 96.4 94.1 95.6 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages............... 97.9 96.3 95.2 95.7 95.3 93.6 93.4 94.3 92.7 92.8 92.6 89.8 92.2 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products...) 104.1 105.2 | 105.2] 104.1 103.9] 104.7] 104.9) 105.5) 105.8] 1083] 106.2] 105.3) 104.5 
Industrial supplies and materials..............sseeeeeeeeee 101.1} 102.5] 101.8 98.6 94.6 92.2 89.9 89.7 89.9 88.2 86.4 86.2 86.1 
Fuels and IUD Cant... 2 ccisesecsceceosusceavorsececcenseccxsco nd Ove |) elia.2 4) Ii Si)- 3 1038:3 93.9 87.9 81.0 81.2 81,7 78.5 75.1 75.3 76.1 
Petroleum and petroleum products...........:00+++ 105.7 | 111.6} 107.7} 100.4 90.4 84.5 76.9 77.2 77.6 74.2 70.3 70.9 71.7 
Paper and paper base StOCKS...........:sssessseerseeceeees 83.4 83.7 84.4 83.3 82.4 81.3 81.6 81.4 80.9 81.7 81.2 80.3 79.2 
Materials associated with nondurable 
supplies and materials 95.4 94.6 94.3 93.8 92.7 92.2 91.8 91.3 91.3 91.1 89.8 89.1 88.7 
Selected building materials... 111.6} 107.6] 108.3] 107.6] 105.0] 104.7] 1046] 1043) 102.5 99.7] 102.8] 104.2] 104.5 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods. 98.5 97.4 96.4 95.5 94.0 93.8 94.0 94.1 95.4 92.9 90.6 90.2 89.0 
Nonmetals associated with durable goods.............. 94.1 94.2 94.2 94.2 93.7 92.6 92.3 91.6 91.3 91.5 89.8 89.4 88.6 
Capital GOOdS irocccncasc cnccqcunicc snow sunctyusteerueecesaccere 90.5 89.8 89.4 89.0 88.2 87.4 87.0 86.5 86.2 85.6 85.0 84.7 84.3 
Electric and electrical generating equipment......... | 96.8 96.8 96.6 96.0 95.5 95.8 95.5 95.0 94.7 94.8 94.1 94.1 92.8 
Nonelectrical MACNINETY........-..ssecsesessesessesssceeeeeee 88.3 87.4 87.0 86.5 85.7 84.7 84.2 83.7 83.4 82.7 82.0 81.7 81.4 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines................ 101.2] 101.4] 101.4] 101.3} 101.3] 101.3} 101.4] 101.3] 101.1 101.0| 100.9{ 100.7} 100.6 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive 99.2 99.3 99.1 99.2 99.0 99.2 98.6 98.3 98.3 98.2 98.1 97.9 97.8 
Nondurables, manufactured..........::-:e000 100.8 | 101.1] 100.8) 101.0] 101.0) 101.0} 100.9] 100.7} 100.7} 100.9} 100.8} 100.8} 100.8 
Durables, manufactured 97.4 97.3 97.1 97.2 96.9 96.6 96.3 95.9 95.8 | ~-95.3 95.1 94.9 94.8 
Nonmanufactured consumer goods 


38. U.S. international price Indexes for selected categories of services 
[1990 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Category 


Air freight (inbound) (9/90 = 100)...............0 
Air freight (outbound) (9/92 = 100) 


Air passenger fares (U.S. carriers) 
Air passenger fares (foreign carriers)........... 
Ocean liner freight (inDOUNG)..............2.:.sseeeseeereeeee 


1996 


1997 
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39. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


[1992 = 100] 
Quarterly indexes 
Item 1995 1996 1997 1998 
a 
il IV l i i IV I i Ml IV I HW i 

Business 
Output per hour of all PErSONS.........seceseeseseeeseeseeeseeeees 101.0) 101.8} 102.9} 103.8} 103.8 104.2 104.5 | 105.0 106.0 | 106.2 107.3 107.3 | 108.1 
Compensation per NOUr..............cssseccceeeseensneeeeneeees 107.2} 1082] 1088) 110.3} 111.4] 112.3] 113.4) 114.1 115.3 | 1168] 118.2} 119.4] 120.5 


Real compensation per hour.. 
Unit labor costs 
Unit nonlabor payments 
Implicit price deflator. 


98.3 98.6 98.4 98.9 99.3 99.3 99.7} 100.0} 100.5} 101.3] 1024] 102.9] 103.4 
106.1 106.2 | 105.7} 1063; 107.3} 107.8} 1085] 108.7] 108.8] 110.0} 110.2) 111.3] 111.5 
108:9 | 109.6) 117.9) 112.1 111.5] 111.8) 1124] 113.1 113.8) 1124) 112.2} 110.5] 110.4 
107.1 107.4} 107.9} 1084) 108.8] 109.2} 109.9] 110.3) 110.6} 1108] 110.9) 111.0} 111.1 


Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all persons...... | 101.3] 102.0} 103.0} 103.8} 103.8) 104.1 104.2] 104.7} 105.6} 105.9] 106.8) 106.8] 107.6 
Compensation per hour........ -| 107.0 107.9 108.6 110.0 111.0 112.0 113.1 113.8 114.9 116.3 117.6 118.8 120.0 
Real compensation per hour.. J 98.2 98.4 98.3 98.6 98.9 98.9 99.4 99.7 | 100.2} 100.9] 101.9] 102.4] 103.0 
Unit labor costs.... --4 105.6] 105.8] 105.4} 106.0} 107.0] 107.5] 1085] 108.7] 1088) 109.9} 110.2} 111.2] 111.5 
Unit nonlabor payments.. ob 110.0 110.3 112.3 112.3 111.6 112.2 112.8 113.6 114.5 113.3 113.2 TUS 111.4 
Implicit price deflator. 107.2 107.4 107.9 108.2 108.6 109.2 110.0 110.4 110.8 nfo Mle | 111.2 111.3 111.4 


Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all employees. 
Compensation per hour........... 
Real compensation per hour.. 
Total unit costs..... 
Unit labor costs... 
Unit nonlabor costs. 


105.3} 106.0} 106.4) 107.2) 108.0} 1086] 109.0) 109.7} 111.2} 111.4] 112.2] 113.0] 114.3 
-| 106.4] 107.3} 107.7} 109.0} 110.1 110.9) 111.8) 112.6) 113.7) 115.1 116.2) 117.5] 118.7 
4 97.6 97.8 97.4 97.7 98.1 98.0 98.3 98.6 99.2 99.9} 100.6; 101.2} 101.8 
100.4) 1005 | 100.6} 100.7} 100.8} 100.9) 101.2} 101.2} 100.7) 101.3] 101.4} 101.7] 101.6 
101.1 101.1 101.2} 101.7) 101.9} 102.1 102.6 | 1026) 102.3} 103.3] 103.5) 103.9] 103.8 
98.4 98.8 98.7 97.9 97.5 97.4 97.3 97.1 96.4 95.7 95.4 95.5 95.2 
Unit profits. 148.5 | 149.0) 153.7} 154.1 155.3 | 155.4) 156.6] 157.3] 161.7) 155.7] 153.5] 150.4] 151.6 
Unit nonlabor payments ao oilers | daar | ISS") 1185) 19:5) 113-5) 113.7) 113.8] 114.5 | 112:3)) 111:5) 110.7] 110.8 
IPH PACS GOH AtON se. «25: candieiecnentaseasueeresensueccees4 104.8} 104.9] 105.4] 105.5] 105.7} 105.8} 106.2) 106.3} 106.3} 106.3) 106.2} 106.1 106.1 


Manufacturing 
Output per hour of all persons. 
Compensation per hour..... 
Real compensation per hou! 
Unit labor costs. 


110.0} 111.2) 1125) 113.9} 1155] 1164) 117.5] 1188] 121.4] 122.7] 123.2} 124.4] 126.0 
108.8} 109.3) 109.2) 110.3) 111.2] 111.9] 113.0] 1140] 1155] 117.8] 119.0} 119.7] 120.7 
103.2 | 103.6 
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Current Labor Statistics: Productivity Data 


40. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


[1992 = 100] 


Item 


Private business 


Productivity: 
Output per hour of all perSONS............ceccceeeeeseseseseeees 
Output per unit of capital services. 
Multifactor eer ad pe ash comune aes 

Output... Peesaneh EADS DSS EAE 

Inputs: 

Labor input. 
Capital services. 
Combined units of labor and capital input 

Capital per hour of all persons. 


Private nonfarm business 


Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons..............:0eccceeeeeeeeeees 
Output per unit of capital services. . 
Multifactor Saat eB eee cts, 

Output... i Srastuedstiaraszactocy 

Inputs: 
Labor input. 
Capital services 
Combined units of labor and capital input................ 

Capital per hour of all persons............::sseseeeeeeeeeeeeees 


Manufacturing 


Productivity: 
Output per hour of all PErSONS.............ccccesseeeeeeerees 
Output per unit of capital services 
Multifactor Aeisenes 

Output... aeitee eee, 

Inputs: 

Hours of all person: 


Capital services.. 


68.4 
43.8 
59.6 
59.5 


72.2 
124.3 
89.3 
51.8 


66.7 
417 
58.0 
58.1 


54.8 
119.6 
83.2 
57.1 


80.5 
67.2 
76.1 
77.5 


85.5 
111.3 
97.5 
73.1 


79.4 
65.6 
74.9 
76.8 


70.5 
103.1 
86.9 
75.8 


98.3 
95.4 


1995 


100.5 
101.5 
100.3 
109.6 


109.9 
108.0 
109.3 

99.1 


100.7 
101.4 
100.3 
109.9 


110.0 
108.4 
109.5 

99.3 


109.6 
106.7 
108.3 
114.1 


1996 


102.6 
101.3 
101.3 
113.4 


112.0 
112.0 
112.0 
101.3 


102.6 
101.1 
101.2 
113.7 


112.3 
112.5 
112.4 
101.5 


114.7 
107.4 
111.1 
118.8 


NOTE: Productivity and output in this table have not been revised eee consistency with the Deseuiber 1991 Srprohonsive revisions to the National income aa 


Product Accounts. 


———— 
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41. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


[1992 = 100] 
Item 


Business 
Output per hour of all persons... 
Compensation per hour....... if 
Real compensation per hour............::::seeeeeeeeeeeeeeed 
ESRI ADOR COSLG: sapeonesectsMietarestescewierieeas sctanaasazesecesaced 
Unit nonlabor payments 
Implicit price deflator. 


Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all PErSOMS..............essceseseeeeseeeeeenees 
Compensation per hour....... 
Real compensation per hour. 
Unit labor costs.............0. sail 
Unit nonlabor payments..........--:sccecseeeesssesesneesseeeeeed 
HRIONGHE DIED GORGION: «0 <.. 01 .0-a<scdacnpisnsnavecennnsnosnead 


Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all employees 
Compensation per hour...............06 
Real compensation per hour............ 
Total unit costs....... 
Unit labor costs... 
Unit nonlabor costs... 
Unit profits .5.2..2cc0c.c0<s 
Unit nonlabor payments... 
Implicit price deflator 


Manufacturing 
Output per hour of all PerSONS...........csesseseseseneseeneeeeees 
Compensation per hour......... 
Real compensation per hour. 
Unit labor costs... 
Unit nonlabor payments 
Implicit price deflator. 


— Data not available. 


1960 


1970 


1973 


78.4 
29.0 


1980 


1990 | 1991 | 1993 


96.1 96.7) 100.1 
90.8 95.1) 102.5 
97.4 98.0 99.5 
94.4 98.3) 102.4 
93.5 96.6] 102.7 
94.1 97.7} 102.5 


96.3 97.0) 100.1 
90.7 95.1} 102.2 
97.3 98.0 99.3 
94.2 98.1} 102.2 
93.1 96.8) 103.1 
93.8 97.6} 102.5 


96.1 97.6) 101.1 
91.5 95.7} 102.0 
98.2 98.5 99.1 
96.2 99.3) 100.5 
95.2 98.0) 100.9 
99.1 103.0 99.4 
94.6 93.9) 113.3 
97.9) 100.5} 103.2 
96.1 98.8} 101.7 


93.0 95.0} 102.0 
91.0 95.8} 102.9 
97.7 98.7 99.9 
97.8; 100.9} 100.9 
99.2 98.6} 100.8 
98.7 99.4); 100.8 


1994 


100.7 
104.4 

98.8 
103.7 
106.8 
104.8 


100.6 
104.2 

98.7 
103.6 
107.4 
104.9 


103.5 
104.1 

98.5 
100.3 
100.6 

99.7 
134.5 
109.4 
103.4 


105.2 
105.8 
100.1 
100.4 
102.9 
101.9 


1996 


103.7 
110.7 

99.0 
106.8 
111.8 
108.6 


103.7 
110.4 

98.7 
106.5 
112.1 
108.5 


107.6 
109.5 

97.9 
100.7 
101.7 

97.9 
154.6 
113.6 
105.6 


114.6 
110.7 
99.0 
96.6 
109.2 
104.4 
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42. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


[1987 = 100] 


Industry sic 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 
Copper ores 102 109.2} 106.6] 102.7} 100.5} 115.2 
Gold and Sliver GFeS........-.<.-.cs-sanesasasesnacaanecnesan 104 101.5} 113.3] 122.3) 127.4) 141.6 
Bituminous coal and lignite mining 122 111.7} 117.3} 118.7} 122.4) 133.0 
Crude petroleum and natural gas. 131 101.0 98.0 97.0 97.9} 102.1 
Crushed and broken stone... 142 101.3 98.7) 102.2 99.8} 105.0 
Meat products... 201 100.1 99.3 97.1 99.7} 104.6 
Dairy products...........:2:..-.+5 202 108.4] 107.8} 107.3} 108.4) 111.5 
Preserved fruits and vegetables.................:s++0+ 203 97.0 97.8 95.6 99.2} 100.6 
Grain\ mill prOGUCtS: Secevere.-csce-enreosverveaveccsssassecs 204 101.3} 107.6} 105.3} 104.9} 107.7 
Bakery products -2<--.0.2-<cs<2-e,0n- na cvactoebaneaodeaters 205 96.8 96.1 92.7 90.6 93.8 
Sugar and confectionery products...............eeee+e 206 99.4; 101.5} 102.8) 101.3 99.1 
Frets einncOilSiiee fc anna ccceees cveceseesrescescecccreechenasees 207 108.9} 116.4) 118.1 120.1 114.1 
OV OFEQ OS scare oettwtrenna- oh annersenscovimacpestcs meada 208 106.0} 112.7 V47-7}-—120:5| 127.6 
Miscellaneous food and kindred products. Pa 209 107.0 99.3 99.3; 101.6}; 101.6 
CIGAPOROS : ice ccccccentereevceecccerepdeecevcoretoantitancasa 211 101.2} 109.0] 113.2} 107.6} 111.6 
Broadwoven fabric mills, COtON..........:0:ceeceeeseeee 221 99.6 99.8} 103.1 111.2} 110.3 
Broadwoven fabric mills, manmade...........-....++++ 222 99.2} 106.3 111.3) 116.2) 126.2 
Narrow fabric mills...........:2022200 224 108.4 92.7 96.5 99.6; 112.9 
Knitting mills.............00006 re 225 96.3) 108.0) 107.5) 114.1) 119.5 
Textile finishing, except WOOI............:-sssseeeeeeeeee 226 90.3 88.7 83.4 79.9 78.6 
Carpets ANGIGS re cnretvssancensauheer}<nusnenranesctorce 227 98.6 97.8 93.2 89.2 96.1 
Yamiand thread mill§:...-.-c-<sss0.-sccescsbenescnnascecn4 228 102.1 104.2; 110.2} 111.4) 119.6 
Miscellaneous textile QOOdS..............sseeeseeeeeeeeed 229 101.6} 109.1 109.2} 104.6} 106.5 
Men's and boys' suits and coats.. se 231 105.1 97.7 93.9 90.2 89.0 
Men's and boys! furnishingS............ss:seseeeeeseeeees 232 100.1 100.1 102.1 108.4; 109.1 
Women's and misses! outerweal..........2.:cs+es0e0++ | 233 101.4 96.8) 104.1 104.3} 109.4 
Women's and children's undergarments.............. 234 105.4 94.6} 102.1 113.6] 117.4 
Hats, caps, and millinery x 235 99.0 96.4 89.2 91.1 93.6 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessories.............. 238 101.3 88.4 90.6 91.8 91.3 
Miscellaneous fabricated textile products............ 239 96.6 95.7 99.9} 100.7} 107.5 
Logging 241 93.7 89.4 86.3 86.0 96.2 
Sawmills and planing mills............ 242 100.7 99.6 99.8; 102.6) 108.1 
Millwork, plywood, and structural members.. 243 98.9 97.1 98.0 98.0 99.9 
WO0d CONtAINELS........2..2eeseeeeeeeerenee 244 103.1 108.8; 111.2] 113.1 109.4 
Wood buildings and mobile homes.... 245 97.8 98.8} 103.1 103.0} 103.1 
Miscellaneous wood products.............scsseeeneeeees 249 95.9} 102.4) 107.7) 110.5) 114.2 
Household iftrmitire-..47. 21. -peeeeseeseesesvanesunowaacocell 251 99.4 102.0] 104.5) 107.1 110.5 
Office furniture 252 94.3 97.5 95.0 94.1 102.5 
Public building and related furniture... 253 109.6} 113.7] 119.8} 120.2} 140.6 
Partitions and)|fixtres::.ceccs. -s-cacvaes-xnenconesstvactses 254 95.7 92.4 95.6 93.0} 102.7 
Miscellaneous furniture and fixtures............000000 259 103.6} 101.9] 103.5; 102.1 99.5 
Pulp mills 261 99.6] 107.4) 116.7) 128.3) 137.3 
Paper mills...... 262 103.9} 103.6] 102.3 99.2} 103.3 
Paperboard mills..............2.065 ie 263 105.5} 101.9} 100.6} 101.4) 104.4 
Paperboard containers and DOxXeS............sssssee0e4 265 99.7; 101.5) 101.3) 103.4) 105.2 
Miscellaneous converted paper products............ 267 101.1 101.6} 101.4) 105.4) 105.5 
Newspapers. 271 96.9 95.2 90.6 85.8 81.5 
Periodicals... 272 97.9 98.3 93.9 89.5 92.9 
BOOKS ct emceghstcntan-sacevebunocn seve scetaniaccsebrtsoataerene 273 99.1 94.1 96.6] 100.8 97.7 
Miscellaneous publishing...............2sseseeeeeeeeeeees 274 96.7 89.0 92.2 95.9} 105.8 
Commercial printing...........csscsesscccsssseeseserenneeee 275 100.0} 101.1 102.5} 102.0} 108.0 
Manifold business forms 276 98.7 89.7 93.0 89.1 94.5 
Greeting cards.......... 277 100.1 109.1 100.6 92.7 96.7 
Blankbooks and bookbinding.. 278 95.6 94.2 99.4 96.1 103.6 
Printing trade services 279 99.9 94.3 99.3; 100.6) 112.0 
Industrial inorganic chemicals 281 105.7 104.2 106.7 109.6 109.6 
Plastics materials and synthetics 282 98.8 99.7} 100.9} 100.0} 107.5 
DIGS racstass sean sangrcassnee orvatanes eat 283 101.1] 102.9} 103.9) 104.7 99.6 
Soaps, cleaners, and toilet goods 284 102.0) 100.7) 103.8) 105.3] 104.4 
Paints and allied products............+:sseeeeeeseeneeeres 285 101.4) 103.3) 106.3] 104.3}; 102.9 
Industrial organic chemicals 286 109.8) 110.3] 101.4 95.8 94.5 
Agricultural chemicals 287 103.8] 104.5} 105.0 99.9 99.9 
Miscellaneous chemical products ie 289 95.4 95.2 97.3 96.1 101.8 
PRMONOUN FOMIMNG So ac-unan-snneaccavenapencdechecaennnee te 291 105.3) 109.6) 109.2; 106.6]; 111.3 
Asphalt paving and roofing materials.................. 295 98.3 95.3 98.0 94.1 100.4 
Miscellaneous petroleum and coal products........4 299 98.4; 101.9 94.8 90.6} 101.5 
Tires and inner tubes 103.8; 103.0} 102.4; 107.8 
Hose and belting and gaskets and packing. 96.3 96.1 92.4 97.8 
Fabricated rubber products, N.€.C............+6 105.5} 109.2} 110.1 115.3 


Miscellaneous plastics products, .€.C.............++4 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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42. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


[1987 = 100] 


al aD ST [a 
Se a) | eee nt ee Fee | 1982) | 1009) | 1894 | 1905.) 1096 
Footwear, except rubber... 314 101.3 101.1 101.1 94.4 104.2| 105.2) 113.0) 117.1 125.8 
Luggage 316 93.7] 104.8) 106.2) 100.3 90.7 89.5 92.3 90.5} 108.5 
Handbags and personal leather goods.. 317 98.5 93.1 96.5 98.7) 111-2 97.8 86.8 81.8 83.9 
See tnes ouh dS cephuianalsecasnen sansa aS 321 91.9 90.7 84.5 83.6 92.7 97.7 97.6 99.6} 104.2 
Glass and glassware, pressed or blown.............. 322 100.6; 100.2; 104.8} 102.3) 1089) 108.7) 112.9} 115.7} 121.9 
Products of purchased glass.............::000eeeeeeeeees 323 95.9 90.1 92.6 97.7} 101.5} 106.2} 105.9) 106.1 124.5 
OMEN OV ORAUNC: ccsussatverssvivessessctersuvtesedsvoseavd 324 103.2; 110.2} 112.4) 108.3) 115.1 119.9} 125.6) 124.3] 127.9 
Structural clay products... oe 325 98.8] 103.1 109.6) 109.8) 111.5} 105.8) 113.0} 111.6) 119.5 
Pottery and related products...............0..csseeeeeeee 326 99.6 97.1 98.6 95.8 99.5 100.3 108.4 109.3 119.4 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products.............] 327 100.8} 102.4) 102.3) 101.2} 102.5) 104.6) 101.5} 104.5} 107.5 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral products........ 329 103.0 95.5 95.4 94.0} 104.3} 104.5} 106.3] 107.8] 111.3 
Blast furnace and basic steel products Ps 331 112.6} 108.0; 109.6) 107.8) 117.1 133.5} 142.4) 142.7) 153.6 
Iron and steel fouNdries................s-ssseereereseseees 332 104.0] 105.4] 106.1 104.5) 107.2) 112.1 113.6) 142-71" A157 
Primary nonferrous metals...............:::::::eeeeeeeeey 333 107.8] 106.1 102.3) 110.9} 102.0) 108.0) 105.4; 111.1 111.0 
Nonferrous rolling and drawing...............ceeceeeeeee 335 95.5 93.6 92.7 90.9 95.8 98.2} 101.1 99.1 103.9 
Nonferrous foundries (castings) 336 102.6) 105.1 104.0} 103.6) 103.6) 108.5) 112.1 117.8) 122.6 
Miscellaneous primary metal products.. 339 106.6} 105.0; 113.7) 109.1 114.5] 111.3] 134.5) 152.2) 149.6 
Metal cans and shipping containers.. 341 106.5} 108.5} 117.6] 122.9) 127.8) 132.3} 140.9} 144.2] 155.2 
Cutlery, handtools, and hardware..... 342 97.8| 101.7 97.3 96.8} 100.1 104.0) 109.2; 111.3) 117.9 
Plumbing and heating, except electric.. 343 103.7} 101.5} 102.6) 102.0 98.4) 102.0) 109.1 109.2} 118.6 
Fabricated structural metal products.. 344 100.4 96.9 98.8} 100.0} 103.9} 104.8} 107.7] 105.8] 106.7 
Screw machine products, bolts, etc... au 345 98.5 96.1 96.1 97.9} 102.3] 104.4; 107.2} 109.7} 110.4 
Metal forgings and stampingS..............ss00eeeeeeeee 346 101.5 99.8 95.6 92.9] 103.7] 108.7 108.5} 109.3) 113.7 
Metal S@rviCGS) 9:00 si.ce si cvecssvsstesaseceneosvecanseass 347 108.3; 102.4; 104.7 99.4) 111.6) 120.6) 123.0] 127.7) 127.5 
Ordnance and accessories, 1.€.C.............csceeeeees 348 97.7 89.8 82.1 81.5 88.6 84.6 83.6 87.6 87.4 
Miscellaneous fabricated metal products............. 349 101.4 95.9 97.5 97.3} 100.9} 101.8} 103.0} 106.4) 108.6 
Engines and turbines..............cccseseeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeed 351 106.8} 110.7} 106.5; 105.8; 103.3) 109.2} 122.3] 122.7) 136.9 
Farm and garden machinery.............csccceeeererees 352 106.3] 110.7) 116.5) 112.9) 113.9) 118.6} 125.0} 134.7} 136.6 
Construction and related machinery... 353 106.5] 108.3) 107.0 99.1 102.0) - 108.2) 197.7) 122.4 123.8 
Metalworking machinery..... 354 101.0) 103.5) 101.1 96.4} 104.3} 107.4] 109.9) 114.8) 114.7 
Special industry machinery.. 355 104.6] 1083) 107.5) 108.3) 106.0) 113.6) 121.2) 132.3] 134.7 
General industrial machinery... B 356 106.0} 101.6; 101.5; 101.6} 101.6} 104.8} 106.7] 109.0) 110.0 
Refrigeration and service machinery.................. 4 358 102.1 106.0) 103.6) 100.7) 104.9) 108.6) 110.7} 112.7) 114.4 
Industrial machinery, 1.€.C...........00esseeeeeeeeneeneeey 359 106.5} 107.1 107.3) 109.0) 116.9} 118.4} 127.3} 138.8} 142.1 
Electric distribution equipment... 361 105.4 105.0 106.3 106.5 119.6 122.2 131.8 143.0 145.1 
Electrical industrial apparatus..................cceeeeee 362 104.5] 107.3) 107.5) 106.8) 116.8) 132.5} 134.5} 150.4) 154.1 
Household appliances.............cccccccessseeeeenenceeee 363 103.0} 104.7) 105.8; 106.5) 115.0) 123.4) 131.4) 127.3] 126.7 
Electric lighting and wiring equipment................. 364 101.9} 100.2 99.9 97.5} 105.7) 107.8] 113.4) 113:7] 117-4 
Communications equipment BS 366 110.4] 107.0) 120.9) 123.8} 145.4; 149.0; 164.8} 169.6} 189.6 
Miscellaneous electrical equipment & supplies..... 369 102.8 99.6 90.6 98.6} 101.3} 1082) 110.5) 114.1 123.0 
Motor vehicles and equipment..............:sseeeeeeeee 371 103.2} 103.3) 102.4 96.6} 104.2} (105.3) 107.1 104.1 104.1 
PCPA GND DONNG cone cance snnenausniviaubennnntanesynea 372 100.5 98.2 98.8} 108.1 22 15:1 109.5} 107.8; 112.6 
Ship and boat building and repairing. 373 99.4 97.6} 103.7 96.3) 102.7) 106.2) 103.8 97.9} 100.5 
Railroad equipment...............+ 374 113.5} 135.3} 141.1 146.9} 147.9] 151.0) 152.5} 150.0; 146.3 
Motorcycles,.bicycles, and parts... 375 92.6 94.6 93.8 99.8) 108.4) 130.9) 125.1 120.3} 123.3 
Guided missiles, space vehicles, parts............... 376 104.8; 110.5) 115.7] 109.8} 109.3} 120.9] 117.5] 118.7] 127.3 
Search and navigation equipment..... 381 104.8) 105.8) 112.7) 1189) 122.1 129.1 132.1 149.5] 141.8 
Measuring and controlling devices.... 382 103.1 101.3) 106.1 112.9} 119.9} 124.0) 133.8] 146.4) 150.4 
Medical instruments and supplies.. Act! 384 104.4) 107.2} 116.3) 118.4] 123.3} 126.9} 126.1 130.9} 140.4 
OPHEIMNIC! QOOUS soc 5-.2.<5 aces swecessecesvctsseneossesesed 385 112.6) 123.3) 121.2) 125.1 144.5} 157.8] 160.6] 167.2} 188.9 
Photographic equipment & supplies................... 386 105.6) 113.0] 107.8) 110.2} 116.4); 126.9} 132.7) 129.5} 129.0 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware................. 391 100.1 102.9 99.3 95.8 96.7 96.7 99.5} 100.2} 103.2 
Musical instruments................0+ 393 101.8 96.1 97.1 96.9 96.0 95.6 88.7 86.9 78.9 
Toys and sporting goods 394 104.8; 106.0} 108.1 109.7; 104.9) 114.2} 109.7) 113.6} 120.0 
Pens, pencils, office, and art supplies................, 395 108.6) 113.3} 118.7] 117.3) 111.7) 112.0} 130.2] 135.4) 144.4 
Costume jewelry and notionS...........::s00seseeeeeee 396 102.0 93.8; 105.3) 106.7} 110.8} 115.8) 129.0} 143.7} 142.3 
Miscellaneous manufactures 399 104.5; 102.8; 107.9) 109.9} 109.6) 107.8; 106.2} 108.2} 113.5 
U.S. postal service 431 99.9 99.7} 104.0} 103.7; 104.5) 107.1 106.6} 106.5] 104.7 
Air transportation 4512,13,22 (pts.) 99.5 95.8 92.9 92.5 96.9) 100.2} 105.7} 108.6} 111.0 
Telephone communications 481 106;2| 1117.6] 113.3] 119.8] 127.7] 135.5]. 142.2) 148.1 162.2 
Radio and television broadcasting............-..++0+-«! 483 103.1 106.2; 104.9] 106.1) 108.3) 106.7} 110.1 109.6} 105.0 
Cable and other pay TV services... 484 102.0 99.7 92.5 87.5 88.3 85.1 83.3 84.3 81.1 
Electric utilities..........0/.-ss00 491,3 (pt.) 104.9} 107.7} 110.1 113.4; 115.2] 120.6} 126.8} 135.0} 146.2 
GAS HIRES sec ncccsrscx<aWacssesseeex 492,3 (pt.) 105.5} 103.5 94.8 94.0 95.3) 107.0} 102.2} 107.5) 114.6 
Lumber and other building materials dealers 521 101.0 99.1 103.6} 101.3) 105.4) 109.1 115.4) 113.4) 115.7 
Paint, glass, and wallpaper stores.. 523 102.8; 101.7] 106.0 99.4; 106.5} 108.4) 116.7) 115.0] 120.1 
FREHOAIS STOVES! 000 nce -ccosaqaveccensnesscareedenecesaoe 525 108.6) 115.2} 110.5) 102.5) 107.2} 106.6) 114.3) 111.0} 119.2 
Retail nurseries, lawn and garden supply stores... 526 106.7} 103.4 83.9 88.5} 100.4) 102.4) 108.1 104.9) 118.5 
Department stores.. m4 531 99.2 97.0 94.2 98.2; 100.9} 105.0} 107.1) 108.5) 112.7 
Variety stores 175.0 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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42. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


[1987 = 100] 


Industry 


sic 


Miscellaneous general merchandise stores......... 539 100.8} 109.8 


Grocery stores 

Meat and fish (seafood) markets.. A 
Retail DAKOMnOS 2ccsc-- sss cecncveesewnseaccevreneectnacnens see 
New and used Car dealers............sssseceseeeeeeeeees 


Auto and home supply stores..............:22sseeeeeesees 
Gasoline service stations = 
Men's and boys' wear StOres...............2eeeseeeeeeneee 
Women's clothing Stores............:ssccscsseeeeeeeeseees 
Family clothing 'StoreSesccerscaccessaeesccacsecucurnacares 4 


SOO SIONBS sivep= -- seaenseet vane maou ocean syersacsaseeresaac 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessory stores... 
Furniture and homefurnishings stores 
Household appliance stores.............00cs0+ : 
Radio, television, computer, and music stores...... 


Eating and drinking places. 
Drug and proprietary stores 
LIQUOF StOFOS ae-ayac nc ckarsiasaeendepennnuna 

Used merchandise stores..............2::2++ - 
Miscellaneous shopping goods stores................ 


Nonstore retailers 
Fuel dealers 
Fletall stores, 0.65. sco anderen nants 
Commercial banks 
Hotels and motels....... 


Laundry, cleaning, and garment services.. 
Photographic studios, portrait......... 
Beauty Shops........--.-22..220+ 

Barber SNOpS....<:<.0ss<ss0s-cessse=s 4 
Funeral services and crematories............-..0:2s0+5 


Automotive repair shops.... 
Motion picture theaters 


n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 


541 
542 
546 
551 


553 
554 
561 
562 
565 


566 
569 
571 
572 
573 


581 
591 
592 
593 
594 


596 
598 


NOTE: Output per employee is used for SIC 4512, 13, 22. 


1988 | 1989 


161.7} 165.3} 163.2 
92.2 90.9 89.1 
95.4 95.8 86.5 
85.6 84.5 77.4 

108.3) 106.5) 107.3 


102.8} 106.0} 105.6 
114.4) 117.1 114.5 
122.6) 125.1 129.0 
119.3] 128.6} 130.6 
114.0} 4123.1 130.9 


120.4) 124.9) 131.5 

92.4) 107.9) 115.8 
110.6} 114.8) 118.2 
115.4) 129.2) 128.1 
167.6} 180.0} 185.0 


101.5} 101.5 98.3 
104.2} 104.4) 105.6 
98.4) 102.6) 110.1 
109.8} 109.0 96.8 
108.7) 112.7) 117.0 


131.9] 128.7} 129.0 

85.5 89.0 90.7 
116.3} 112.6] 126.6 
122.3} 127.6) 131.5 
109.6; 110.1 109.5 


103.6} 105.2} 108.2 
116.7} 128.1 122.2 


98.9 95.4 z 5 H 
99.0 97.6 96.8 88.4 95.8 95.9 
89.8 83.3 89.7 94.7 94.0 85.6 
103.4) 102.5} 106.1 104.1 106.5} 107.4 


103.2} 101.6) 102.7 99.0} 100.0 98.9 
103.0} 105.2} 102.6] 104.3) 109.7) 112.3 
106.0} 109.6) 113.7) 119.2) 118.2] 117.7 

97.8 99.5} 101.5} 103.0} 112.2} 117.7 
102.0} 104.9} 104.5) 106.4) 111.7) 111.1 


102.7} 107.2) _ 106.1 105.1; 111.5} 110.8 
96.3 95.2 88.6 78.8 89.1 89.0 


43. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 
seasonally adjusted 


nnual 
Country Se 
1 


IV 


United States... 


‘ Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. 


— Data not available. 


data, and therefore should be viewed as less precise indicators of 
unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual figures. See "Notes 
on the data" for information on breaks in series. For further qualifications 

NOTE: Quarterly figures for France, Germany, and the United Kingdom _and historical data, see Comparative Labor Force Statistics, 10 Countries 
are calculated by applying annual adjustment factors to current published © (Bureau of Labor Statistics, August 1996). 
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44. Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 
[Numbers in thousands] 
Employment status and country 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 
Civilian labor force 


& 121,669 | 123,869 | 125,840 | 126,346 | 128,105 | 129,200] 131,056 | 132,304 | 133,943) 136,297 
13,900 14,151 14,329 14,408 14,482 14,663 14,832 14,928 15,145 15,354 
7,974 8,228 8,444 8,490 8,562 8,619 8,776 9,001 9,127 9,220 


United States’ 


Japan 60,860 61,920 63,050 64,280 65,040 65,470 65,780 65,990 66,450 67,200 
France..... ; 23,980 24,170 24,300 24,490 24,570 24,660 24,760 24,810 25,080 25,170 
Germany..... .| 28,610 28,840 29,410 29,760 30,030 29,950 29,860 29,710 29,590 - 
Italy......... «| 22,660 22,530 22,670 22,940 22,910 22,760 22,640 22,700 22,820 22,860 
Netherlands = 6,310 6,430 6,640 6,750 6,950 7,090 7,190 7,270 7,320 - 
Sweden.......... 4 4,494 4,552 4,597 4,591 4,520 4,443 4,418 4,460 4,459 - 
United Kingdom... 28,270 28,580 28,730 28,610 28,410 28,310 28,280 28,480 28,620 - 
Participation rate* 
UT STIES JAS FOS ES a ee | 65.9 66.5 66.5 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 
67.2 67.5 67.3 66.7 65.9 65.5 65.3 64.8 64.9 64.8 
63.3 64.0 64.6 64.1 63.9 63.6 63.9 64.6 64.6 64.3 
61.9 62.2 62.6 63.2 63.4 63.3 63.1 62.9 63.0 63.2 
56.2 56.1 56.0 56.0 55.8 55.6 55.5 55.2 55.4 55.2 
55.1 55.2 55.3 55.4 55.1 54.2 53.7 53.2 52.8 - 
47.4 47.3 47.2 47.7 47.5 48.1 47.5 47.6 47.7 47.7 
54.2 54.7 56.1 56.5 57.8 58.5 59.0 59.3 59.4 - 
66.9 67.3 67.4 67.0 65.7 64.5 63.9 64.3 64.3 - 
63.5 64.0 64.1 63.7 63.1 62.8 62.5} 62.7 62.7 - 
Employed 


117,342 | 118,793 | 117,718 | 118,492 | 120,259 | 123,060 | 124,900} 126,708 | 129,558 
13,086 13,165 12,916 12,842 13,015 13,292 13,506 13,676 13,941 
7,720 7,859 7,676 7,637 7,680 7,921 8,235 8,344 8,429 
60,500 61,710 62,920 63,620 63,810 63,860 63,890 64,200 64,900 
21,850 22,100 22,140 22,010 21,750 21,710 21,890 21,950 22,040 
27,200 27,950 28,480 28,660 28,230 27,920 27,770 27,470 - 
20,770 21,080 21,360 21,230 20,430 20,080 19,970 20,050 20,050 
5,980 6,230 6,350 6,560 6,620 6,670 6,760 6,850 = 
4,480 4,513 4,447 4,265 4,028 3,992 4,056 4,019 = 


United Kingdom. 25,850 26,510 26,740 26,090 25,530 25,340 25,550 26,000 26,280 - 
Employment-population ratio® 
United States’... 62.3 63.0 62.8 61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 
Canada... i 62.0 62.4 61.9 59.8 58.4 58.2 58.5 58.6 58.6 58.9 
Australia. A 58.7 60.1 60.1 57.9 57.0 56.6 57:7, 59.1 59.1 58.8 
60.4 60.8 61.3 61.8 62.0 61.7 61.3 60.9 60.9 61.0 
50.4 50.7 50.9 50.6 50.0 49.1 48.7 48.7 48.5 48.4 
51.6 52.0 52.6 53.0 52.6 51.1 50.2 49.7 49.0 - 
43.7 43.6 43.9 44.5 44.0 43.1 42.1 41.8 41.9 41.9 
50.0 50.9 52.6 53.2 54.5 54.7 54.7 55.2 55.6 - 
65.7 66.2 66.1 64.9 62.0 58.5 57.6 58.4 57.9 - 
58.1 59.3 59.6 58.0 56.7 56.2 56.5 57.2 57.6 - 


Unemployed 


480 450 410 400 390 470 520 510 470 - 
84 72 84 144 255 415 426 404 440 - 
2,420 2,070 1,990 2,520 2,880 2,970 2,730 2,480 2,340 - 
Unemployment rate 
United States’... 5.5 5.3 5.6 6.8 (ee 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 4.9 
ResPRMNMCL ON erence oes cord cones oa os cab aecactcasnbosb vaeestesessaee 7.8 75 8.1 10.4 11.3 11.2 10.4 9.5 9.7 9.2 


United Kingdom. 


' Data for 1994 are not directly comparable with data for 1993 and earlier years. For 2 Employment as a percent of the working-age population. 
additional information, see the box note under "Employment and Unemployment Data" NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for information on breaks in series for the United 
in the notes to this section. States, France, Italy, the Netherlands, and Sweden. Dash indicates data not 
? Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. available. 
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45. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


[1992 = 100] 
Item and country 


Output per hour 


United States... 


Italy... 
Netherlands. 


United Kingdom... 


Output 


United States.. 
Canada. 


United KUN QGOIM <5 v0r-bacseassctveasass strebenesvevansuaessverseee 


United States ccccc.ccsssens acancetspnecteresticusaconvestchecescat 
Canada... 
Japan... 
Belgium.... 
Denmark.. 
France.. 
Germany.. 


Netherlands. 
Norway. 
Sweden... 
United Kingdom. 


Compensation per hour | 
United States.. 


United Kingdom. 
Unit labor costs: National currency basis 
United States.. 


United Kingdom... 


Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis 
United States. 
Canada. 
Japan... 


United Kingdom... 


— Data not available. 
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46. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 


2 =. 
Sey te ee Cane 1985 | 1986 | 1987 | 1988 | 1989"| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 “| 1994 *] 1995 *| 1996 * 
== 5 
PRIVATE SECTOR® 
7.9 7.9 8.3 8.6 8.6 8.8 8.4 8.9 8.5 8.4 8.1 74 
3.6 3.6 3.8 4.0 4.0 41 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.4 
Lost workdays. 64.9 65.8 69.9 76.1 78.7 84.0 86.5 93.8 - - - - 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing® 
11.4 11.2 11.2 10.9 10.9 11.6 10.8 11.6 11.2 10.0 9.7 8.7 
Lost workday cases... 5.7 5.6 5.7 5.6 57 5.9 5.4 5.4 5.0 47 43 3.9 
DISC RNRNEe eats cteec esd eer inva dhe Seas nem bnvesesnathiwns:-vshees=ansus 91.3 93.6 94.1 101.8 100.9 112.2 108.3 126.9 - - - - 
8.4 74 8.5 8.8 8.5 8.3 7.4 7.3 6.8 6.3 6.2 5.4 
Lost workday cases.. 4.8 44 4.9 5.1 48 5.0 45 44 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.2 
BERS UENO GS eae ce on seca naee sects eeecet eee ctv nanstcnsectcavstiresonaest 145.3 125.9 144.0 152.1 137.2 119.5 129.6; 204.7 - - - - 
15.2 15.2 14.7 14.6 14.3 14.2 13.0 13.1 12.2 11.8 10.6 9.9 
6.8 6.9 6.8 6.8 6.8 6.7 6.1 5.8 5.5 5.5 49 45 
128.9 134.5 135.8} 142.2 143.3 147.9 148.1 161.9 - - - - 
Total cases 15.2 14.9 14.2 14.0 13.9 13.4 12.0 12.2 TES) 10.9 9.8 9.0 
6.6 6.5 6.4 6.5 6.4 5.5 5.4 5.1 5.1 4.4 4.0 
122.7 134.0 132.2 137.3 137.6 132.0 142.7 - - - - 
14.7 14.5 15.1 13.8 13.8 12.8 12.41 11.1 10.2 9.9 9.0 
6.3 6.4 7.0 6.5 6.3 6.0 5.4 5.1 5.0 4.8 4.3 
132.9 139.1 162.3 147.1 144.6 160.1 165.8 - - - - 
Total cases 15.4 15.6 15.0 14.7 14.6 14.7 13.5 13.8 12.8 12.5 11.1 10.4 
7.0 er. wel 7.0 6.9 6.9 6.3 6.1 5.8 5.8 5.0 4.8 
133.3 140.4 135.7 141.1 144.9 153.1 151.3 168.3 - - - = 
10.4 10.6 11.9 13.1 13.1 13.2 reer 125 12.1 12.2 11.6 10.6 
Lost workday cases.. 4.6 47 5.3 5.7 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.4 5.3 5.5 5.3 4.9 
RSIS E MMR ERAUS oat anion ce os winnccnancoseninnk oe uscbactaes tnases voranatsttests cacbesterees 80.2 85.2 95.5 107.4 113.0 120.7 121.5 124.6 - - - - 
10.9 11.0 12.5 14.2 14.1 14.2 13.6 13.4 13.1 13.5 12.8 11.6 
47 48 5.4 5.9 6.0 6.0 5.7 5.5 5.4 5.7 5.6 5.1 
82.0 87.1 96.8 111.1 116.5 123.3 122.9 126.7 - - - - 
18.5 18.9 18.9 19.5 18.4 18.1 16.8 16.3 15.9 15.7 14.9 14.2 
Lost workday cases... 9.3 9.7 9.6 10.0 9.4 8.8 8.3 7.6 7.6 7.7 7.0 6.8 
Lost workdays... 171.4 177.2 176.5 189.1 177.5 172.5 172.0 165.8 - - - - 
Furniture and fixtures: 
Total cases 15.0 15.2 15.4 16.6 16.1 16.9 15.9 14.8 14.6 15.0 13.9 12.2 
Lost workday cases... 6.3 6.3 6.7 7.3 7.2 7.8 7.2 6.6 6.5 7.0 6.4 5.4 
Lost workdayS...............5 100.4 103.0 103.6 115.7 - - - 128.4 - - = = 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Total cases 13.9 13.6 14.9 16.0 15.5 15.4 14.8 13.6 13.8 13.2 12.3 12.4 
6.7 6.5 UR 75 74 7.3 6.8 6.1 6.3 6.5 5.7 6.0 
127.8 126.0 135.8] 141.0 149.8} 160.5 156.0 152.2 - - - - 
Primary metal industries: 
Total cases 12.6 13.6 17.0 19.4 18.7 19.0 2K is 17.0 16.8 16.5 15.0 
Lost workday cases ces oa 5.7 6.1 7.4 8.2 8.1 8.1 74 7.1 7.3 7.2 7.2 6.8 
MIRE Sere chin 5, ced shctcnte ccsics snatsecs voanesatysicausasacvectedseveees 113.8 125.5 145.8 161.3 168.3 180.2 169.1 175.5 - - > = 
Fabricated metal loca ag 
Total cases .. pabaunah sea igunhossndsbnceaeassnuesewenexuaccanupcsneesssand 16.3 16.0 17.0 18.8 18.5 18.7 17.4 16.8 16.2 16.4 15.8 14.4 
Lost workday ¢ cases 6.9 6.8 7.2 8.0 79 79 7.1 6.6 6.7 6.7 6.9 6.2 
Lost workdays 110.1 115.5} 121.9 138.8 147.6 155.7 146.6 144.0 = - - - 
Industrial machinery and equipment: 
10.8 10.7 11.3 121 12.1 12.0 11.2 1441 11.1 11.6 11.2 9.9 
4.2 4.2 44 47 4.8 47 4.4 4.2 4.2 44 44 4.0 
69.3 72.0 72.7 82.8 86.8 88.9 86.6 87.7 - - - - 
6.4 6.4 7.2 8.0 9.1 9.1 8.6 8.4 8.3 8.3 7.6 6.8 
Lost workday cases.. rey af) 3.1 3.3 3.9 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.3 3.1 
Lost workdays 45.7 49.8 55.9 64.6 7.5 79.4 83.0 81.2 - - - - 
Transportation equipment: 
17.8 18.3 18.7 18.5 19.6 18.6 16.3 
6.9 7.0 7A rer 7.8 7.9 7.0 
153.7 166.1 186.6 - = = = 
Instruments and related iccloinaaauda 
Total cases .. 6.0 §.9 5.6 5.9 5.3 5.1 
Lost workday ¢ cases. 27 27 25 2.7 24 2.3 
Lost workdayS...........00+ 64.4 65.3 - - - - 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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46. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 
Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 


Industry and type of case” 


Nondurable goods: 
NOTA CASGS iter coemcececcesactysnaes ce ec saunas naiheeataess tecystacseaseneacecenens 
Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdayS..........++++5 
Food and kindred products: 

ROLAUCASOS i ccrasascsaccunenessotsccssnchucaascraniceneascraetravspess adore eee | 16.7 16.5 17.7 18.5 18.5 20.0 19.5 18.8 17.6 17.1 16.3 15.0 
Lost workday cases. 


Lost workdays. 
Tobacco products: 
Total cases 7.3 6.7 8.6 9.3 8.7 77 6.4 6.0 5.8 §.3 5.6 6.7 
Lost workday cases. 3.0 2.5 2.5 2.9 3.4 3.2 2.8 2.4 2.3 2.4 2.6 2.8 
Lost workdays.......-.. 51.7 45.6 46.4 53.0 64.2 62.3 52.0 42.9 - - - ~ 
Textile mill products: 
Total CASES «0... cece | LS 7.8 9.0 9.6 10.3 9.6 10.1 9.9 9.7 8.7 8.2 7.8 


Lost workday cases. 


Lost workdays. 
Apparel and other textile ems 
Total CASES ........c.seeee 6.7 6.7 7.4 8.1 8.6 8.8 9.2 9.5 9.0 8.9 8.2 7.4 


Lost workday cases. 


Lost workdayS........-.+- 
Paper and allied products: 
Total cases 10.2 10.5 12.8 13.1 12.7 12.1 11.2 11.0 9.9 9.6 8.5 7.9 


Lost workday cases. 


Lost WOrkdayS.....00e2ee 
Printing and publishing: 
IOtANCASOS raiciacvecacsscsuccsteeaeencnvanentiat eter cnechssieatnssexasemans ores 6.3 6.5 6.7 6.6 6.9 6.9 6.7 7.3 6.9 6.7 6.4 6.0 


Lost workday cases. 


Lost workdayS.............++ 
Chemicals and allied products: 
Total cases 5.1 6.3 7.0 7.0 7.0 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.9 5.7 5.5 48 
Lost workday cases. 2.3 2.7 3.1 3.3 3.2 3.1 3.1 2.8 2.7 2.8 27 2.4 
Lost workdays... 5 38.8 49.4 58.8 59.0 63.4 61.6 62.4 64.2 - - - - 
Petroleum and coal ioroduce: 
MOtAl GASOS :avsdcvenecocsenceidesnuvens ager scbascunenseansnerroasen sy -waceeseaseey 5.1 7.1 7.3 7.0 6.6 6.6 6.2 5.9. 5.2 4.7 4.8 4.6 


Lost workday cases 


Lost workdayS.............++ 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products: 
Total cases 13.4 14.0 15.9 16.3 16.2 16.2 15.1 14.5 13.9 14.0 12.9 12.3 


Lost workday cases. 2 i 5 A 5 i “ 1 
Lost workdayS...........005 107.4) 1182] 130.8} 142.9} 147.2| 151.3) 150.9} 153.3 - - - - 
Leather and leather ro 
Total cases . ie Pe OMe | 10.3 10.5 12.4 11.4 13.6 12.1 12.5 12.1 12.1 12.0 11.4 10.7 
Lost workday ¢ cases 4.6 4.8 5.8 5.6 6.5 5.9 5.9 5.4 5.5 53 4.8 4.5 
Lost workdays... 88.3 83.4] 114.5) 128.2) 130.4) 152.3} 140.8) 128.5 - - - - 
Tatensns and aye utilities 
Total cases . sotinisanainnaaibans suawesive ghey avewost avdpebateteinveeuseuensees 8.6 8.2 8.4 8.9 9.2 9.6 9.3 9.1 9.5 9.3 9.1 8.7 
Lost workday cases... 5.0 4.8 4.9 54 5.3 5:5 5.4 54 5.4 55 52 5.1 


Lost workdays 


Wholesale and retail trade 


MINH COSOS ceaxenccsncosensnereneaieordnes sai oiansennresaeeseeer ser eses nc oen ean 7.4 aa 7.7 7.8 8.0 7.9 7.6 8.4 8.1 7.9 7.5 6.8 
Lost workday cases.... 


Lost workdays............ 50.7 54.0 56.1 60.9 63.5 65.6 72.0 80.1 - - - - 
Wholesale trade: 

Total cases 7.2 t2 7.4 7.6 7.7 7.4 7.2 7.6 7.8 tr 7.5 6.6 

Lost workday cases.... 3.5 3.6 3.7 3.8 4.0 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.8 3.6 3.4 

LIST WOMENS iss csc soc canoer ened Santos capnan ce tanv eas aso sis 59.8 62.5 64.0 69.2 71.9 71.5 79.2 82.4 - ~ - - 
Retail trade: 

MOAN CASO novia tacu chon ncassas none ceauakanachthaes sudden «: seveswsens caaseeee as 7.5 7.8 7.8 7.9 8.1 8.1 War 8.7 8.2 7.9 75 6.9 


Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdayS............ 


Finance, insurance, and real estate 


Total cases ...... 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.4 2.4 2.9 2.9 2.7 2.6 2.4 

Lost workday cases. 9 9 9 9 9 11 5 | 1.2 1.2 1.1 1.0 9 

Lost workdays. 15.4 17.1 14.3 17.2 17.6 27.3 24.1 32.9 - - - 
Services 

Total cases ...... 5.4 5.3 5.5 5.4 5.5 6.0 6.2 7.1 6.7 6.5 6.4 6.0 

Lost workday cases. Fr 2.6 2.5 2.7 2.6 Pale f 2.8 2.8 3.0 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.6 

Lost workdays...... = 45.4 43.0 45.8 47.7 §1.2 56.4 60.0 68.6 


' Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 


ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 

data for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classification 200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 
Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. weeks per year). 

? Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries * Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. As of 
and illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better 1992, BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of days 
address fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of away from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work 


Fatal Occupational Injuries. disabilities. 
3 The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays 5 Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 
per 100 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, where: — Data not available. 
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47. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1992-96 


Fatalities 

Event or exposure’ 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 
Number | Number | Number | Number | Number | Percent 
RQ RIDN ottetectte Pane vee apse as arunsereectes saapbasiinusans cvs roxenaayan-eannserSVvcrir 6,217 6,331 6,632 6,275 6,112 100 
Transportation incidents... 2,484 2,499 2,762 2,588 2,556 42 
Highway incident.............. 1,158 1,242 1,343 1,345 1,324 22 
Collision between vehicles, mobile equipment 578 659 654 642 656 11 
Moving in same direction............sceseese 78 100 120 127 95 2 
Moving in opposite directions, oncoming 201 245 230 246 214 4 
Moving in intersection 107 123 144 99 153 3 
Vehicle struck stationary object or equipment.. 192 189 255 275 240 4 
Noncollision incident. 301 336 373 351 348 6 
213 236 274 261 264 4 
436 392 409 389 369 6 
208 214 226 210 204 3 
Worker struck by vehicle. 346 365 391 388 349 6 
Railway incident............ 66 86 81 82 75 1 
Water vehicle incident. 109 119 94 87 107 2 
Aircraft incident............. 353 282 426 283 320 5 
Assaults and violent acts... 1,281 1,329 1,321 1,280 1,144 19 
HOmicides..........0000000 1,044 1,074 1,080 1,036 912 15 
Hitting, kicking, beating.. 52 35 47 46 47 1 
Shooting... 4 852 884 934 762 751 12 
Stabbing.... 90 95 60 67 79 1 
Self-inflicted injuries................- 205 222 214 221 199 3 
Contact with objects and equipment... 1,004 1,045 1,017 916 1,005 16 
Struck by object: 557 565 590 547 579 9 
Struck by falling object 361 346 372 341 402 7 
Struck by flying object. 77 81 68 63 58 1 
Caught in or compressed by equipment or objects........ 316 311 280 255 283 5 
Caught in running equipment or machinery..... 159 151 147 131 146 2 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials... 110 138 132 99 130 2 
600 618 665 650 684 11 
Fall to lower level... 507 534 580 577 607 10 
Fall from ladder. 78 76 86 97 95 2 
Fall from roof....... 108 120 129 143 148 2 
Fall from scaffold, staging 66 71 89 82 88 1 
Fall on same level 4 62 49 63 53 49 1 
Exposure to harmful substances or environments...............0++ 605 592 641 609 523 9 
Contact With Gl6CtiC CUITONT. .....:c:ceceecncncece-cocenersceasssescecresescessess 334 325 348 348 279 5 
Contact with overhead power lines 140 115 132 139 116 2 
Contact with temperature extremes... 33 38 50 56 32 1 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or allergenic substances... 127 116 133 107 119 2 
Inhalation of substances 83 68 84 62 75 1 
Oxygen deficiency 111 112 109 97 92 2 
Drowning, submersion 78 90 89 77 67 1 
Fires and OxplOSions ............ccccsscssssseseeessessssssssssssssssscssnsesssseeoad 167 204 202 207 184 3 
Other events or exposures” PRE ecru RCE ET Se ee eee 76 44 24 25 16 = 


' Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Iliness 


Classification Structures. 
2 Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion." 
NOTE: Totals for major categories may include subcategories not 


shown separately. Percentages may not add to totals because of 
rounding. Dashes indicate less that 0.5 percent or data that are not 
available or that do not meet publication criteria. 
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Schedule of release dates for BLS statistical series 


é 


Series Release Period Release Period Release Period MLR table 
date covered date covered date covered _ numb: 
ee eee > F. 
Employment situation November 6 October December 5 November January 9 December’ 1 > 4g20 in 
Productivity and costs November 10 3rd quarter December 4 3rd quarter - f rz 
34 & Mi 
HS diner eusexpor November 18 October December 11 November January 14 December i 8 
Price Indexes = 
Producer Price Indexes November 13 October December 12 November January 8 December DE 34-33 
Consumer Price indexes November 17 October December 16 November January13 December 2; 28-30 
Real earnings November 17 October December 16 November January13 December i 14, 16 


Employment Cost Indexes January 27 ~—_ 4th quarter 1-3; 21-24 


